


Better 
Quicker 
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Without the Hard Work 





Painted Walls, Woodwork 


Acts like magic in removing 
finger-marks, spots, dust, dirt and 
grime. Makes the surface fresh. 
spotless and free from streaks. 





Floors, Steps 


Makes wood, linoleum, tile and 
stone look like new. and leaves 
no greasy film. Superior results 
with mop or brush. 


Windows, Mirrors 


A small amount of Old Dutch in 
a dry folded cloth cleans the 
glass thoroughly. No rewiping. 


Bathroom 


Restores original beauty to por- 
celain, enamel and marble. Quick- 
ly takes off stains and scum. 


Kitchen 


Sink, stove, floor, wall, refrigera- 
tor, cooking utensils made bright 
and sanitary with little labor. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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The trademark which identifies 
all Victor products 


This famous Victor trademark is the public’s 
unfailing proof of Quality—of artistic leader- 
ship. It means to the public what Caruso’s 
name means to opera-goers—the absolute cer- 
tainty of hearing the best. It appears on all 


Victrolas and 
Victor Records 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden New Jersey 
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ow before you Ray 


~~. all motion pictures are good. Neither 


are all books, all music, all paintings. 
You have to use judgment in selecting your 
motion picture entertainment. 


Sounds difficult. 


that it’s a Paramount Picture. 
If it is—-go in! 


“Enid Bennett in “THE FALSE ROAD” 
Billie Burke in “WANTED—A HUSBAND” 
Irene Castle in “THE AMATEUR WIFE” 
Marguerite Clark in “EASY TO GET” 
Ethel Clayton in 

“YOUNG Mrs. WINTHROP” 
“The Copperhead” 
With Lionel Barrymore 
Cosmopolitan Production 
“THE CINEMA MURDER” 
Cosmopolitan Production “APRIL FOLLY” 
*Dorothy Dalton in “BLACK IS WHITE” 
Cecil B. De Mille’s Production 
“MALE & FEMALE” 
“Everywoman” With All Star Cast 
Elsie Ferguson in “His HOUSE IN ORDER” 
George Fitzmaurice’s Production 
“ON WITH THE DANCE” 
Dorothy Gish in 
“MARY ELLEN COMES TO TOWN” 
D. W. Griffith’s Production 
“SCARLET DAyYs” 


But it’s not. 
Just make sure before you buy your ticket 


It’s good. 


That’s the secret of buying your motion 
picture entertainment right. 
can’t be Paramount unless it’s — Paramount. 


A motion picture 


The name Paramount is the binding guar- 
antee personally to you from Famous Players- 


Lasky Corporation that the picture is right. 


No need to take chances when you can 
know Fefore you pay. 


Latest Paramount Artcraft Features— Released to May Ist 


Wn. S. Hart in “THE TOLL GATE” 
A William S. Hart Production 
Houdini in “THE GRIM GAME” 
“Huckleberry Finn” With All Star Cast 
*Ince Supervised Special 
“BEHIND THE DOOR” 
“Ince Supervised Special 
“DANGEROUS Hours” 
*Douglas MacLean and Doris May in 
“MARY’S ANKLE” 
Vivian Martin i “His OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
“Charles Ray in “ALARM CLOCK ANDY” 
Wallace Reid in “Excuse My Dust” 
“The Cost”’ WITH VIOLET HEMING 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” 
WITH DAVID POWELL 
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Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“TREASURE ISLAND” 
George Loane Tucker’s Production 
“THE MIRACLE MAN” 
Robert Warwick in 
“THou ART THE MAN” 
Bryant Washburn i7 
“THE Stix BEST CELLARS” 


*SUPERVISED BY THOMAS H. INCE 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
Paramount-De Haven Comedies 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine Issued Weekly 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel 
Pictures Issued Weekly 
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The World’s Leading Motion Picture Publication 
° JAMES R. QUIRK, Epitor 
i \ 
| VoL. XVII No.6 Pictures Reviewed in the 
( ontents Shadow Stage This Issue 
. = this i to the criticisms be- 
‘ore you pick out your evening’s entertainment. 
May, 1920 Make this your reference list. 
Cover Design, Clara Kimball Young, Page 64 
From the Pastel Portrait by Rolf Armstrong Why Change Your Wife.......... , 
; 0 006060 cc cc cele £ RUMMOURC- ATUCIAE 
Rotogravure Portraits 19 Page 65 
The Luck of the Irish. .Allan-Realart 
, . . —— Page 66 
The Strangest Thing in History Editorial 27 The River’s End...... First National 
The Story Your Hands Tell Alon Bement 28 The Fortune Hunter....... Vitagraph 
Judging the Character of Movie Players. Page 67 | ; 
' The Corsican Brothers........ United 
Easter! , OO (Photograph) 31 The Paliser Case............ Goldwyn 
Pictorial Dedication. ' The 13th Commandment. . Paramount 
Kind to Dumb Waiters 32 Page 109 
Pauline Frederick, an Admirable Vamp. : Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
ewe at SC elechebeenbnaleaeereaee oldwyn 
West Is East Delight Evans 34 |  peadtine ai i1..102000000. Vitagraph 
4 Miss Evans Meets Three Notables. Judy of Rogues’ Harbor..... Realart 
The Voice in the Dark Burns Mantle 35 Black is White...... Ince-Paramount 
It Called Dorothy Dalton into “Aphrodite.” pase a Servant. . Robertson-Cole 
. , aq 
Intimate Snapshots Illustration 37 The Amateur Wife.Paramount-Artcraft 
Film Stars as Seen and Drawn by Norman Anthony. His Wife’s Money.............Select 
Treasure Island (Fiction) Jim Hawkins 38 The Prince of Avenue A. ..Universal 
Pictures and Captions Spin an Exciting Yarn. April Folly........-.+- Cosmopolitan 
Mayo: Chapter Ill 40 La — Te Seeinnieg adel a 
<t, ~ A Dramatic Product of Three Generations. a... ae 
Filming Up Father . 40 Wm. J. Flynn Series....... Republic 
Immortalizing a Familiar Cartoon. — : : I , - 
. LS 6 cenbawnwewinn 
King of the Grocery Boys 41 | Ths Strenget....---+. 2000s, Fox 
Charles J. Maguire—Messenger Extraordinaire. Dangerous Hours. ......Ince-Artcraft 
A Rising Young Actor . 41 Page 112 _ 
William J. Ferguson, Young at Seventy! Picadilly Jim ........... is ee 
: ° 8 EE nso 
Griffith’s New Studio in the East (Photographs) 42 The Hell RRR —- 
A Former Haunt of Rockefeller. His Temporary Wife...... Hodkinson 
(Contents continued on next page) The Virgin of Stamboul ... . Universal 
Page 113 
P My Lady’s Garter. Paramount-Artcraft 
Editorial Offices, 25 W. 45th St., New York City The Very Iden. i025. Holmes-Metro 
| Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. fm a nee eee 
EDWIN M. CoLvn, Pres. JAMEs R. QuiRK, Vice Pres. R. M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas. Footlights and Shadows...... Selznick 
W. M. Hart, Adv. Mer. The Girl Named Mary........ Lasky 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $2.50 in the United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; Her Naughty Wink... .Fox-Sunshine 
$3.00 Canada; $3.50 to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal Smoldering Embers Pathe 
or express money order. Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you. H d d F a Pl Sects Saale 
Entered as second-class matter Apr. 24, 1912, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 00 oo0e ae amous ayers- as. y 
Four Times Foiled. ...Chester-Outing 
Copyright, 1920, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
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Male (Vamp) and Female (Director) 44 
Otherwise—Lew Cody and Ida May Parks. . 

A Fan’s Prayer 45 
A Revised List of Goat-Getters. 


Alice Lake 46 
A Little Lake, But Deep. 


Close-Ups (Editorial Comment) 47 
Mother (Verse) Margaret Sangster 48 


Illustration by Norman Anthony. 


The Woman Who Understood Elizabeth Chisholm 


Fictionized Story of the Barriscale Photoplay. 


Their Children (Photographs) 


Lovely Plots of Filmland Domestic Dramas. 


A Villain by Preference 


Hisses Are Music to Macey Harlan’s Ears. 


They Couldn’t Keep Him Down on the Farm 
The World Was the Playground of Herb Rawlinson. 


“Don’t Call Me Gretchen!” 


Greta, Declares Miss Hartman, is Nicer—and More Exciting. 


Jazzing Up the Fashions Mae Stanley 


Illustrations by A. Davies. 
Rotogravure Section 


A New Lincoln 


Creator of the Drinkwater Role on the Stage. 


The Shadow Stage Burns Mantle 


Reviews of the New Pictures. 


Why Do They Do It? 68 
Where the Producers Slipped Up. 


The Camera Is Cruel to Her! Delight Evans 69 
Seena Owen—Though It Seems Incredible. 


The Screen Doctor (Verse) John Arbuthnott 70 


Going Some (Fiction) Gene Sheridan 72 
The Story from the Stage Play. 
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Sartorial Repartee Illustration 80 
Drawn by Ralph Barton. 


How to Be Perfect Al St. John 84 
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The Fable of the Good Scenario Writer, Frank M. Dazey 86 
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Back Again Adela Rogers St. Johns 89 
Elliot Dexter, ex-Invalid, Is Back. 
The Man Who Draws the Covers 90 


Rolf Armstrong, A Truly Romantic Artist. 


Studio Aladdins (Photographs) 92 
An Art Within an Art. 
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Alluding to Wes Barry’s History. 
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Photoplays We Don’t Care to See Norman Anthony 106 
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Taking G. G. Nathan a Little too Seriousl}. 
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Ask ten women what mo- 
tion picture actress they 
consider the most perfectly 
dressed, and nine out of 
the ten will say without 
hesitation 


Norma 


Imadge! 


And because Photoplay 
Magazine knows that nine 
out of every ten women 
have confidence in Miss 
Talmadge’s taste and judg- 
ment in clothes affairs, this 
magazine has persuaded the 
screen’s best dressed star 
to become 


Fashion 


Ed 
Ph 
| 


B 





itor of 
otoplay 


You want to learn how to 
make those irresistable 
‘*batiks’’? Have you 
“bobbed” your hair and 
don’t know what to do 
with it? Do you want to 
know what is being worn 
on “the avenue”? Miss 
Talmadge will tell you all 
the intimacies of attractive 
dressing from month to 
month. 


eginning in 


the June Issue. 
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A Finer 
Typewriter 
ata 
Fair Price 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
CHICAGO... S.A 
Keep Machine cleaned and oded 








Pays 
for 


Latest and Finest New Oliver 


A year and a half to pay! Only $3a month. Payments so small as to average only 
about ten cents a day. That is our easy payment plan on the Oliver. And you have 
the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. You may now order direct 
from the Oliver Typewriter Company and get the latest model Oliver at a saving of 
$43 and on payments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 


Only $57 for the $100 Oliver 


A full saving to you of $43 on the famous such a vast number of traveling salesmen and 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest model. sO many expensive branch houses. We were 
A That is what our new selling plan makes pos- able to discontinue many other superfluous 
sible. During the war we learned many lessons. sales methods. As a result, $57 now buys the 
We found that it was unnecessary to have identical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 
SSN! 
Try It Free—Send No Money 
- ° © 
Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply 


Only the Coupon! 


No pre-payment required. This is a real free trial offer. All at 
our expense and risk. Fill out and mail the coupon and get the 
Oliver for free trial. If you should wish further information before 
requesting a free trial, mark the coupon for the free books men- 
tioned therein. Clip and mail the coupon now. 


Canadian Price, $72 
The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1475 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


169.02 






















kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is all send it back at our expense. If you do 
you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our agree that it is the finest typewriter, 
risk for five days’ free trial in your own home. regardless of price, and want to keep 

Decide for yourself whether you want to it, take a year and a half to pay at 
buy or not. the casy rate of only $3 a month. 














aa 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1475 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
[| Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 


I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for, 


Wier einen BORE OD. 5 00000sapccnns +40059060nssessnerescass dqgsepnaeseoes 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy, If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book 
—‘*The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the 
Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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CARL LACMMLC 


presents the 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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| | “dn exctting story, please!” 


How many times have those words been 
spoken over the desk at the Public Library! 


Exciting stories! How much in demand 
they are with the readers of the popular maga- 
zines! The love for them is universal; it begins 
and ends with no one class or creed. 
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Pathé Motion Picture Serials are always exciting; they are 
written, produced and acted for the great public that wishes 
to be lifted for a little while from the hum-drum facts of §& 
everyday life. They are thrilling, entertaining and always 
clean. There is a motion picture theatre in your vicinity that 
shows Pathe serials; it will be easy to find it! 


Now showing; Ruth Roland in ““The Adventures of Ruth;”’ 
George B. Seitz in “‘Bound and Gagged;’’ Pearl White in 

“The Black Secret’? from Robert W. Chambers’ book “In | 
Secret;’’ Jack Dempsey in “‘Daredevil Jack.”’ 













Coming; ““Trailed by Three’? with Frances Mann and 
Stuart Holmes; George B. Seitz in “Pirate Gold,’’ (with ' 
Marguerite Courtot) and others. 


Pathé Exchange, Inc., ®) 
25 West 45th Street, New York ws 
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Why do women weep? 


Why do men chuckle? 


Why does the whole audience clutch 
their hands and strain their eyes? 


EMEMBER how the fat man 

R ha ha’d right out and got 

the audience giggling and the 

old lady laughed until the tears ran 

down her cheeks. What a wonder- 
ful picture that was! 


And last week even the gruff old 
bachelor had red eyes when the 
lights went on. You felt as though 
you had lost your own sister when 


Melissy died. 


All the way home you discussed 
the story. 


Why do you enjoy this picture 
or that one so much? Have you 
ever stopped to think why? 


First it was such a human story. 


And the star was so sweet in the 
part. You always did like her. All 
the characters seemed just like the 
real people. 


And the scenes—real rooms in 


real houses. The outdoor pictures 
were like a vacation for you—out 
in the open—daisy fields, sunshine, 
mountains, deserts. 


Perhaps you didn’t notice the 
photography, you were so interested 
in the story, but you will remember 
how clear it was—how beautiful the 
lighting. 

These are the things you will 
always find in a Goldwyn picture. 
Interesting stories— your favorite 
star—beautiful settings—perfect pho- 
tography. Goldwyn combines them 
all. When you see a Goldwyn 
picture you forget your troubles— 
you forget the baby’s croup and the 
cook’s leaving. 


You come home feeling as fine as 
though you'd had an outing. 


Never miss a Goldwyn picture. 
They are the ones you know you 
will enjoy. 


PICTURES 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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MARION DAVIES 


When beauty and that subtle charm 
called screen personality are com- 
bined with well directed photoplay 
versions of stories by the world’s 
greatest writers, they make for the 
highest form of entertainment. 





THE DARK STAR By Robert W. Chambers 
Directed by Allan Dwan 
THE CINEMA MURDER By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Directed by Geo. D. Baker 
APRIL FOLLY By Cynthia Stockley 
Directed by Robert Z. Leonard 
And a Forthcoming Production 
THE RESTLESS SEX By Robert W. Chambers 
Directed by Robert Z. Leonard 





COSMOPOLITAN 


PRODUCTIONS 
with MARION DAVIES 





Paramount Artcraft, 
Pictures 
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presents his newest 
personally directed 
picture for First Nat-~ 
ional - actually taken 
in the Southern Seas 


4 ‘The Idol 


| Dancer” 


by Gordon Ray Young 


The romance and adver- 
ture of a beautful white 
Girl cast away amoné, the 
cannibals, head-hunters 
and black birders of the 
South Sea Isles... . 


Watch for it at 
Your Theatre 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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OFFERED TO THE 
FILM FANS OF AMERICA By 


| HOPE, 
HAMPTON? #& 


the dazzling star of 


“A. Modern Salome” 


Distributed by METRO 


—brush up on your history ! 
—whet your critical faculties! 
—sharpen your eye for beauty! 
—exercise your descriptive powers! 


—then answer these five questions: 


1. Who was Salome in Biblical history and what : 
AR did she do? YW in 
2. What is the strongest dramatic situation in the 
plot of “A Modern Salome?” Th ese 
3. How would you describe Hope Hampton’s type 
of beauty ? 
4. What is your ideal of what a motion picture (4 §, f 
star should be? 
a 5. What is the lesson taught by the story of “A 


Modern Salome?” P rizes . 


Ist Prize—$1000 2nd Prize—$500 
3rd Prizes—5 winners at $100 each 
4th Prizes—10 winners at $50 each 
5th Prizes—20 winners at $25 each 


The Judges Guarantee the Contest: 


Mr. Eugene V. Brewster, publisher of Motion Picture Magazine, 
Motion Picture Classic and Shadowland. 


Mr. Burns Mantle, dramatic critic of the New York Evening Mail 
and contributor to Photoplay Magazine. 


Mr. Penrhyn Stanlaws, one of the foremost artists of America. 





You can be among the 37 prize winners. Your 


exhibitor will help you—Give him your essay. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Photoplay Ideas 
Bring Big Money 


‘THIS year 25,000 new photo- 


plays must be produced to supply 
the “fans” with new thrills. Each must 
tell a new story — give new opportuni- 
ties for actors and directors. With such 
a demand, is it any wonder that new 
photoplay ideas bring big money? 


Producers and Stars 
Seek Original ideas 


Why don’t you get into the photoplay 
writing game? Get your name on the screen 
and the posters—have your work produced by 
world-famous stars and directors—find big 
checks regularly in your mail? Without a 
constant supply of new ideas — original, 
punchy, suitable—the whole photoplay indus- 
try would vanish like a “fade-out.” 


Many of the most successful photoplays 
have been built up out of commonplace, every- 
day occurrences. If you have ideas and the 
imagination to develop them, look at the op- 
rtunities open to you in photoplay writing. 
ou can make big money, live where you like, 
work as you please. 


The Way to Success 
is Short and Direct 


You don’t have to be a genius or professional 
scenario writer—or know all the hundreds of 
studio terms and tricks. Famous stars and 
producers are continually crying for new 
screenable ideas. All they require is that you 
present your ideas in such shape that YOUR 
script will be immediately available. 


What the producers want, and how they 
want it, can be learned by you in a few weeks 
from our simple, short, but thorough course. 
We teach you exactly what you need to know 
—save you time and discouragement by our 
expert help— advise as to markets and prices. 


We've Put the Facts 
in a Book for You 


Our new booklet describing the photoplay field 

and our course is full of facts, pictures, help- 

ful suggestions. It shows the wonderful op- 
rtunities for you in photoplay writing. 
he coupon will bring it—FREE. 

o-oo wee ee MAIL THIS COUPON ce = @ ome 


American School 


Dept. P-715, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 
Architect «eens High School Graduate 
Building Contractor ____........ Gen’! Education 
Automobile Engineer... Common School Branches 

.. Lawyer : 
wait Mechanical Engineer 

.. Shop Superintendent 
eoens Employment Manager 
ennaed Steam Engineer 
Foreman’s Course 
Machine Shop Practice 
exness Photoplay Writer 
otal Sanitary Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Wireless Operator 







































































Contractor 
ile Engineer 














Certified Pub. t 
Accountant and Auditor 
Bookkeeper i 
Draftsman and Designer 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light and Power 
qoeene Fire Insurance Expert 




















204 Lennox Bldg. 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 
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This Section Pays. Rate 

85% of the advertisers 35cents 
using this section during F- 

the past year have re- ], A pad per 

peated their copy. “yl word 
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FORMS FOR JULY ISSUE CLOSE MAY FIRST 








HELP WANTED 


WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. : _ 

WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO 
travel, demonstrate and. sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. 


Write at 
once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; $110.00 A 
month to start and expenses; Travel if desired; Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three months’ 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- 
manent position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MONEY; EASY 
St., 


New York, 














BH A DETECTIVE—EARN BIG 
work; write Wagner, 186 East 79th 
Dept. 584. 


HELP WANTED TO TINT PHOTOGRAPHS, TURN 
spare time into money. Experience unnecessary. Fas- 
cinating work, easy to learn, Write: Redkrafts, Dept. 
201, Denver, Colo. 


TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them. You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an -advertisement in the 
classified section, 85% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and _ brings results 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page. Carbon included. Spelling, punctuation cor- 
rected. Seven years’ experience. Marjorie Jones, 608 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL KINDS NEATLY TYPED. 
Thirty cents per thousand words, one carbon copy. 
Promptness and satisfaction guaranteed. M,. G. Hegg, 
Ostrander, Minn., Box 58. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED AND CORRECTED. 
your ideas into money. 
Carbon Copies. Ralph L. 
Vineland. New Jersey. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them, You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section. 85% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and brings results. 


$40 TO $100 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431-K Clark, Chicago. 

SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELLING, 
ence unnecessary. Send for list of lines and full 
particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$1,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment 
services rendered Members, National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association. Dept. 138-E. Chicago, Tl 

MIRACLE MOTOR—GAS AMAZES MOTORISTS. 
8¢ worth equals gallon gasoline, Eliminates carbon. 
300% profit. Isom, Idaho, wires: ‘‘Ship 500 pack- 
ages, Made $70 yesterday.’’ Investigate. Chas. Y. 
Butler Co., Toledo, Ohio. 




















TURN 
$1.90 per thousand words. 2 


Myers, 725 Montrose Street, 

















EXPERI- 


“INSYDE TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR AUTOMO- 
bile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage, Liberal profits. Details free.’’ American 


Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 129. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 








$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Catalog 
free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 438 Morton 
Bidg.. Chicago. 


MAKE MONEY FAST—START “MOVIE” WITH 
small capital. Buy complete outfit on easy pay- 
ments, Opening everywhere. No experience required. 
Catalog free. National Moving Picture Co., Dept. 16, 
Ellsworth Bldg... Chicago. 

FILMS FOR SALE: ONE MILLION FEET, ALL 
makes, lengths and varieties $4.00 per reel and up. 
Send for list. Feature Film Company, Loeb Arcade, 
Minneapolis. 











OLD COINS WANTED 


LOOK AT EVERY COIN YOU GET. MANY COINS 
worth several times their face value afe in circulation. 
We buy and pay cash premiums for thousands of coins 











and bills, some as late as 1916. Get posted. It will 
pay you. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Cir- 
cular. Send now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
PATENTS 

PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


SPANISH—SPONTANEOUS METHOD. YOU AND 
I exchange private letters exclusively in Spanish every 
day. Inexpensive. Particulars free. Guillermo Hedin, 
3509 Franklin Ave., St, uis, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity. Particulars Free. Write, American De- 
tective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 


SHEET MUSIC 


$2.00 WORTH OF NEW YORK’S LATEST SONG 
hits for 50c. Send immediately. George Sanders, Suite 
708, 145 West 45th St., New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them. You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section. 85% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big Opportunities NOW. 


Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished FREE 


Practical instruction; modern equipment. 
evening classes; easy terms. The school of recog- 
nized superiority. Callor write for catalog No. 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York 505 State St., Brookyln 


Do You Want Cash? 


We pay.the highest prices for platinum, 
diamonds, watches, old or broken jewelry, old gold, silver, 
magneto points, old false teeth, war bonds and stamps — 
anything of value. Mail them to us today. Cash by 
return mail. Goods returned if you're not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PATENT-SENSE 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs? 
pacey Ey Ratu Mail FREE. Write 
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is read and brings results, 


LEAFW PIANO TUNI 


MAKING TRIALS = 


5 


OF TRUE ‘ONE 


y »\ \ 
T U N E "a. F /} ASS R 
PHONE 


We furnish our accurate teaching device with tools, 
Action Model, lessons,and analysis of business adver- 
tising which makes you a master of the tuner’s art. 
Diploma given graduates. 16 years’ experience in teaching 
the most independent and lucrative profession by cor- 
respondence, SIMPLER and BETTER than oral instruction. 
@ Write today for FREE illustrated booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
402 Fine Art inst., Battle Creek, Mich. 


NAAN 


a —= 












This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of pianoor organ at quarter usval 
cost. It shows why one lesson with an 
expert is worth a dozen other lessons. 
Dr. Guinn. s famous Written Method 
includes all of the many important mod- 
ern improvements in teaching music. 
Brings right to your home the great advantages of conservatory 
study, For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Successful graduates everywhere. Scientific, yet easy to 
understand. Fully illustrated. All music free. Diploma granted. 
RITE TODAY FOR FREE Book 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio PE, Social Union Bldg,. Boston Mass. 


Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideag and Plans, 
CatalogF ree. T.S.Denison&Co. Dept.76 Chicago 











REMEMBER PE 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, not only by the advertiser, 
but by the publisher. When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY. 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








PHOTOPLAY AAAI — LETT SECTION 


jlitpYae cane: 


Strong, Clear 
Rich Voice 


A strong clear, powerful voice of 

surpassing beauty can now be yours! 

You can have wonderful range of tone, 

¥ — greater richness of quality, more volume, 

jm more resonance. In your spare moments 

at home and in an amz azingly short time 

you can obtain a perfect voice that wins 
admiration and success. 


Ordinary methods of voice 
Wonderful New Meth training fall short because 

they do not teach scien- 
Improves Your Voice ti? Sstot of tie crecne 
which actually produce the voice. Learn about the famous 
Fenchtinger method. Just a few moments daily scientific, 
silent exercises of the vocal organs bring amazing results 
immediately. Endorsed by leading European singers, 
actors, and speakers. It has helped thousands in their 
professional and social life. 


Do You Stammer ? 


Stammering, _ stuttering, lisping, 
and other impediments in speech are 
quickly overcome by the Fenchtinger 
method. Huskiness, harshness and 
weakness are banished. No matter 
how poor your voice is now you 
can easily Wy it perfect. 

BOOK FREE 4.222239. 
ficstrated book 
tells ry Co this Fy 
scientific discovery o 
of a perfect voice. s It will aoe sent 
to you without cost or obligation if 
you write for it at once. 
postal Address : 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
Sunnyside Avenue 
Studio is38. CHICAGO, KLLS. 





The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. nables you 
ip self-control, 
™ ocean bashfuiness, think on your 
. | feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
mH The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
4 veloping memories of thousands. - 
for free booklet ‘‘How to 
Prof. Write Today {2 — A: member. and Copy 
est, also iw in mm; 
+ Mi rTRUE book,” “How To Speak Ia Public. * 
Principal 


Dickson School of Memory, 1741 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ii, 











Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 


Fascinating work taking you to 
all parts of the world 


FE. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


No connection with 
any other school 


1269 Broadway,N.Y. 


Day or night classes. 3 months’ course complete instruction in 
eral Photography and Motion Pictures operating standard 
—_ Expert instructors. Installments taken. Emile Brunel 
ates 20 studios in New ork, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 











deiphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. 





La ‘BECOME A 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step bystep. You can 
train at home during spare time. We prepare 
| you for bar examination in any state. Money 


refunded according to our Guarantee Bond if 


Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
oot ful students enrolled. 





j Fourteen-volume Law 

/ a 7 nroll now. Get our valu; 

y/ an eo-poee zaw Gnide’’ ands “Evidence’’ 
y/ books free. Send for them—NO 


7 _LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Sees. 5302-L Chicago, Ul. 


1920 IS RABBIT YEAR 


Mm te MONEY /'n Pure-Bred Rabbits for Meat, Furs and 
rs. We furnish profitable market. Valuable 
information, beautifal wore catalog and full particu- 

lars 10c. America's Greatest Exhibi Importers and Breeders. 


MEEK, COURT & Co. 25116 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











“$1, 000 Saved!” 


“Last night I came home with great news! 


passed the thousand dollar mark! 


Our savings account had 


“I remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most 
important money you will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true 
foundation for success in life. And I remember how remote and impos- 
sible it seemed then to save such a sum of money. 


“I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed to keep us 
going. It went on that way for several years—two or three small increases, 
but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. Then one day I 
woke up! I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had neverlearned 
to do anything in particular. Asa result whenever an important promotion 
was to be made, I was passed by. I made up my mind right then to invest 
an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and 
arranged for a course that would give me special training for our business. 

‘I can’t understand why I had never realized before that this was the thing to do.” 
Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work! The general mana- 
ger was about the first to note the change. An opening cameand he gave me my 


first real chance—with an increase. A little later another promotion came with enough 
money so that we could save $25 a month. Then another increase—I could put 


aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


‘‘Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have 
a thousand dollars saved! And this is only the beginning. We are planning now: 
for a home of our own. There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we 
have had to deny ourselves up to now. And there isa real future ahead with more 


money than I used to dare to dream that I could make. What wonderful hours they 


are—those hours after supper!”? 


For 28 years the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have been helping men 
and women everywhere towin promotion, 
to earn more money, to have happy, pros- 
perous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 


More than two million have taken tl. 
up road with I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 
are now turning their spare time to profit, 
Hundreds are starting every day. 


Isn’t it about time for you to find out 
what the I. C. S. can do for you? 


You, too, can have the position you 
want in the work of your choice, you 
can have the kind of a salary that will 
make possible money in the bank, a home 
of your own, the comforts and Juxuries 
you would like your family tohave. No 
matter what your age, your occupation 
or your means—you can do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it— 
without obligation on your part or a 
penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then 
mark and mail this coupon. 


} 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
OX 6515. SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain eo he obligating me, how I can quay 1 for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark Xe 





ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Kys. 
end by a! 

elegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Doeetas 
CIVIL ENGINE 
Surveying and — a” 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG? R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLU ome _— 
Cartoo 
BUSINESS | MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER” 
yh yl and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 


——~ City, 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and BKallder Teacher 

Architectural Srottemes Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder Mathematics 

Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Repairing | 





OHEMIST AGRICULTURE 


Freneh 
Navigation C) Poultry Raising 


Italian 


Name 





Present 
Occupation 


Street 
and No. 
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DRAFTING 


at home in spare time as you would in 
actual practice. Men and women in great 
demand for permanent positions as me- 
chanical draftsmen. Our comprehensive 
Home re | Course qualifies you to 
secure and hold one of these desirable positions. 

© previous training is necessary to become a 
practical, mechanical dr: an by our successful 
method of home instruction. We have hundreds of 
successfyl graduates now holding good positions. 


Earn$35to$100a Week 


Many of our graduates have reached high salaries 
rapidly owing to their practical training. I hey have 
secured excellent salaries at the start—as high as 
$2600 the first year. Usual pay of draftsmen is 
$35.00 to $100 a week. Advancement is rapid. 


Drawing Outfit Furnished 


We supply every student with a Drawing Outfit 
for use throughout the course. ere is no extra 
charge for this and it comes yout person: 

property when you have completed the course. 


Help You Secure Position 


We are frequently able to place our Students in 
good positions sometimes before they complete 
the course. any concerns write us offering 
positions to our graduates. lemand for 
trained draftsmen is greater than the supply. The 
training we give enables students to secure posi- 
tions easily on completing the course. rite 


today for Free Book of particulars. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 


ROY C. CLAFLIN, President 
Dept. 1106 
14th and T Sts. Washington, D. C. 


SERRE RE RE RRS 





SEER ON 








~; 





You can earn from $11.42 


an hour in your spare time, 
writing show cards; 
quickly and easily learned 
NO CANVASING 
we teach you how and 


SELL YOUR WORK 
_ Pau mamicvvars APTERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210. RYRIE BLDG. Srcree s+ TORONTO, CANADA 
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Care for Us!’ 





There is no armistice for the Salvation 
Army. The soldier or sailor or marine 
is back in civies, but the Salvation Army 
workers are still in the thick of battle. 


ITH the “down-and-outer” disappearing as a result of high wages and 
general prosperity, with the drunkard vanishing, what is there left 
for the Salvation Army to do? 
A great deal. 

The organization that won such high place in the affections of the American ry 
public by virtue of its sterling war service is now gaining that recognition for 
its customary and usual peacetime work which these activities deserve by reason 
of their extensiveness, effective management and great public value. The lassies 
who won decorations and the doughboys’ everlasting gratitude by their heroic 
service in France are now helping to wage another kind of warfare in New ‘ 
York and Boston, San Francisco and Seattle, New Orleans and Chicago and 
several hundred other cities in the U. S. 






And the Army itself is as thoroughly daughter, or friend? The Salvation 


equipped for its peace time labors as 
it was for wartime work. Perhaps there 
is some compensation for being num- 
bered amongst the very poor, for they 
only know the Salvation Army in all 
its far-flung human service. 

Is there a girl gone wrong, to whom 
even the door of her own home is 
shut? There is a Salvation Army res- 
cue home and maternity hospital nearby 
to take her in and give her the finest 
care. 

Is there some one in any country in 
the world who seeks to find missing 
father, mother, brother, sister, son, 


Army through its worldwide organiza- 
tion will undertake to find the lost 
person. 

Is there a poor mother in the slums 
who must needs work to support her 
brood or to supplement the father’s in- 
sufficient earnings? There is a Salva- 
tion Army nursery to care tenderly for 
her children each day until she returns 
to mother them at night. 

The needy man of sixty or more— 
There is the Salvation Army industrial 
home where he may go, find easy, con- 
genial work and a home and not feel 
that his is a charity case. 


Such is the Salvation Army in peacetime 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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OLIVE 
THOMAS 


NFINITE CARE in the production 
of Selznick Pictures gives you the as- 
surance that any Selznick Picture is good. 








Every production 
that carries the 
Selznick trade- 
mark must meet 
a proved quality 
standard. ‘That’s 
why 


Create Happy Hours 
At Theatres Where Quality Rules 


ELAINE 
HAMMERSTEIN 











> 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 














EUGENE LZNIC OWEN 
O'BRIEN MOORE 
PICTURES 
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O you realize that your 
skin is far more than a 
mere covering for your 


body? It is a living organ with vital 


work to perform. 


And the whole beauty of your 
skin depends on how it works. 


Is it soft, supple, fine in texture, 
brilliant in color—a delight to 
everyonewhose eyes rest upon it? If 
so, it is simply in its healthy, normal 
condition—the condition in which 
everyone’s skin should be. Its deli- 
cate pores are working actively, 
freely — bringing it the oil and 
moisture that keep it soft and flex- 
ible—carrying away the waste prod- 
ucts and allowing it to breathe. 


But if for some reason your skin 
looks tired, dull—if it lacks the color 
and freshness you would like it to 
have—then you can be sure that it 
is not functioning properly. The 
pores are not doing their work—the 
little muscular fibres have become 
relaxed. 


This condition can be relieved— 
your complexion can be made as 
fresh, clear, and colorful as you 
would like to have it. For every 
day your skin changes—old skin 
dies and new skin takes its place. 
By the proper treatment you can 
stimulate this new skin which is con- 
stantly forming, into healthy, normal 
activity — you can give it freshness 
and color. 


How to rouse a dull, 
sluggish skin 


To correct a skin that has become 
dull and sluggish, try using every 


All night . all day . your skin 
never rests from its work 


tay 
















night this special treatment with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Before retiring wash your face and 
neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. If 
your skin has been badly neglected, 
rub a generous lather thoroughly 
into the pores, using an upward and 
outward motion. Do this until the 
skin feels somewhat sensitive. Rinse 
well in warm water, then in cold. 
Whenever possible, rub your skin 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice 
and dry carefully. 


This treatment with Woodbury’s 
cleanses the pores gently and thor- 
oughly and stimulates the fine mus- 
cular fibres of your skin, giving it 
tone and life. 


Special treatments to meet the 
needs of each individual type of 
skin are given in the little booklet 
which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Find 
the treatment that is adapted to 
your skin—then begin to use it every 
night, regularly and persistently. 





You will find that the very first 
treatment leaves your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. This 
only means that your skin is 
responding to a more thorough 
and stimulating kind of cleansing 
than it has been accustomed to. 
After a few nights the drawn feel- 
ing will disappear, and your skin 
will emerge from its nightly treat- 
ment with such a soft, clean, 
healthful feeling that you will 
never again want to use any other 
method of cleansing your face. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on 
sale at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. Get a cake today—begin 
using it tonight. A 25 cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks. 


We shall be glad to send 
you a trial size cake 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap (enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment), together with the booklet of 
treatments, ““A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 505 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 
505 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario, 
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| Nae that for the throne of the lost princess of thrillers, Pearl White. 
Juanita Hansen was once a beach beauty, but, finding that sort of thing too 
irksome, joined the harassed heroine group, and has since been serialing. 





A= O’ MY HEART” yet to be seen on the scteen: Wanda Hawley. How is 
it that a blonde can be ingenuous and still remain out of the ingenue class? 
Ask Wanda, in private life Mrs. J. Burton Hawley of Hollywood, California. 





NE of the subtlest of screen-taught actresses: Rosemary Theby. Her celluloid 
past, at times shady, was performed for Lubin and Vitagraph. But Miss 
Theby does strictly leading business now. Perhaps you saw her in “Rio Grande.” 








QU don’t need to be told the name of this Irishman. Tom Moore, long a 
leading man, was made a star, by popular demand. Since then, by a dramatic 
paradox, he has been playing Pinero’s Englishmen—and playing them well. 























NEW portrait. Douglas Fairbanks, having been emperor of picture motion 
since “The Lamb,” stole a reel out of the news-weekly by utilizing the slow- 
motion camera for comedy, in one of his new films. Same old smile! 





A ROMAN holiday was declared in all boarding-schools recently. It became known 
that Jack Holt, accomplished as a heavy, was to be advanced to stellar promin- 
ence. [lis career has been one of continuous achievement; he used to do bits. 





O matter what part Madge Kennedy may perform, her audiences are always 
convinced that she’s a perfect lady. She used to be quite naughty, on the stage. 
Of all transcontinental film commuters Madge K. Bolster is the championette. 





HEY were thinking about Renee Adoree when they wrote all those French songs. 
A native of Lille, that tragic war country, she was a member of the Folies 
Bergere in Paris; then came to America. The silent drama claims her, now. 
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‘Ohe Strangest Thing in HistoryY 


7 IME, which cannot pause or even hesitate,.is standing still. 


The Joshua halting the ceaseless order of the heavens is the Moving 

Picture. Through it the transient splendors of yesterday become the 

enduring decoration of infinite tomorrows, the casual is transmuted to the 
eternal, and youth and beauty linger forever in the fields of June. 


The camera crank seems to be measuring Einstein’s unthinkable fourth 
dimension. 


It is the strangest thing in history. 


Of course we do not realize all this, because we are those privileged to stand 
in the new day's dawn. The recognition of the moving picture is almost an event 
of last week; its children are still children; its first heroines are still romantic. 


The miracle will be the miracle when an old, old man whispers to another 
old, old man—as the summer sunshine of long ago leaps lightly across a library 
wall on a wintry night —“That pretty girl in the queer, old-fashioned frock was 
my great-great-grandmother, Alice Joyce!” Or when the hundredth comic film 
king digs a dusty reel from his vault and murmurs “This odd little chap was 


the laughing daddy of us all, I guess. Let me see.... what was his name.... 
Chaplin? That's it!” 


Our ancestors left idealized portraits and elocutionary memories of their best 
moments. We have no news-reel of George Washington— we have only the 
majestic idealization by Gilbert Stuart. Napoleon, before a Bell © Howell, 
might have seemed less an emperor and more a funny little fat man. 


What are we doing, in front of these magic windows of immortality? No 
longer can any generation live for itself, or even play for itself. We belong to 
all the tomorrows, and our little crowded hour only seems so— it is really the 
leisurely afternoon of a thousand years. 


To be sure, only fragments of our miles of film will endure—but who knows 
just what those fragments may chance to be? Half of all history is made up of 
inconsequentialities. So photoplay-making is a tremendously serious thing. 
The judgment of decades and’ even centuries to come may be suspended over a 
‘thoughtless effort of today. 


You pioneer authors, actors, directors— some of you are destined to be 
immortal! Shall you be remembered as Evangels or Judases of your art? 
It is within your power to choose. 
































No. 1-—“The hand of the thinker.” 
EYOND doubt the hand is an index to character. By 
this statement I hope I shall not be confused with the 
palmist but I believe that certain types of hands belong 
* to certain definite types of people. Further than that 
I have a feeling that hands are even more trustworthy than 
the face in the reflection of character. I have come to the 
conclusion, after a considerable period of observation, that 
certain definite types of hands belong to certain definite types 
of people. With no desire to be confused with the palmist 
and fortune teller, I would even go so far as to say that 
hands are more trustworthy than faces in the reflection of 
character. 

There are several reasons why this is true, the first of them 
being that the face is trained to concealment while the hand 
is not. The hands may be aroused into quite an extraordinary 
self-consciousness by having the limelight of conversation 
directed toward them, but under ordinary circumstances they 
are not self-conscious 
and react only to emo- 
tions that are genuine. 

They will even fore- 
tell by their posture cer- 
tain physical conditions 
that may not be reflected 
in the face. I have in 
mind one small hand 
that curls in on itself in 
a most pitiful manner 
some hours before the 
habitual headache pros- 
trates the owner; an- 
other that opens and 
closes at regular inter- 
vals during an attack of 
indigestion. In both 
these cases the nervous 
agitation of the hands 
presedes by quite an 
interval of time any 
change of color or ex- 
pression in the face. 

People who, like Theodore Roosevelt, are possessed of great 
nervous energy are rather apt to carry at least partially closed 
hands. In fact, in some cases I have observed them to fold 
the thumb inside, which seems in direct contradiction to the 
palmist tale that such a position signifies weakness of will and 
lack of intelligence. I have seen President Wilson also hold 
his thumb in that manner on several occasions. He has never 
yet been accused of having a weak will. 

Following out this line of thought, it is interesting to find 
that the Egyptians, who were very exact in their formal sym- 
bolism, represented rulers and officials as having closed hands 
and the common people with open ones. 

Beside being an index to emotions and physical conditions 
the hand much more clearly than the face indicates the natural 
bent and talents one may possess. At an artists’ dinner not 
long ago a stranger remarked “These men do not look like 
artists, they look more like successful business men,” and 
what was more they did, but in that company of twelve or 
fourteen men there was only one hand that could have been 
mistaken as a business man’s by a person interested in hands. 
Thus showing that the face and head are often misleading and 
that a little knowledge of hands would put the observer 
straight. 

It is always best to observe the hand when its owner is 
unconscious of your doing so, for the hand, once scrutinized 





No. 2—“The hand of artistic power.” 
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The Story 
Your Han 
Tell 


By 
ALON BEMENT 


R. BEMENT is a portrait 
M painter, who found out early 

in his career that he cared 
more to paint the hands of the peo- 
ple who sat for him than he did to 
paint their faces. That was because 
he discovered that hands reveal char- 
acter even more than do faces. Un- 
consciously he took great pains with 
the hands in his portraits and since 
hands are, very hard to draw, they 
attracted attention. One day Maxine 
Elliot gave him a commission to do 
her hands. Others followed. Mr. 
Bement began to study and read and 
think about hands more and more. 
Then he began to write about his observations himself. Today he 
is America’s authority on character as revealed by the hands. 

In this article you will find that Mr. Bement refers by number 
to each hand he discusses. That is because he did not know the 
identity of the owners of the hands until after his article was fin- 
ished. The photographs were given him numbered with no identi- 
fying marks. It is an interesting fact that he detected the hand 
of Douglas Fairbanks. “That hand could belong to no one else,” 
the author says——THE EpiTor. 
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out of its habitual repose, can be embarrassed into almost 
any kind of a false position. In drawing hands I find it often 
necessary to trick one hand into repose—into its characteristic 
position—by pretending to work from the other. But some- 
times the embarrassment spreads to both, and when panic of 
this kind does come, all work is out of question for the time 
being. That is why it is not always fair to judge hands from 
photographs, for even the most sturdy and self-possessed char- 
acters are apt to get self-conscious in photography and the 
hand take a special pose for the picture. And while this does 
not take anything away from the actual structure and -propor- 





No, 3—“The hand of sympathy and proportion.” 
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No. 4— “A nice, sensible looking hand.” 


tion, it is apt to give a false idea of the position the separate 
members take in relation to each other, and, in this way, give 
a wrong impression of character. This is particularly true of 
the thumb. A thumb that hangs too close to the forefinger 
lacks power, while one that stands at right angles to the hand 
signifies pig-headedness. It is the one that takes an inter- 
mediate position that signifies real will and determination. 
In being held up for show the thumb often overdoes its 
independence by standing out too far. 
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No. 5— “An optimistic hand. 


and more uneven in their length, ending in a particularly un- 
even line at the tips. To this type of hand belong all the 
arts and most of the sciences. It includes professional men, 
and even politicians, but, of course, each has his own individual 
difference marked by variations from the central type. No. 2 
and No. 3 are almost perfect examples of the artistic construc- 
tive type, while No. 8 is right in form, but having its ex- 
tremely artistic fingers somewhat overbalanced by a palm too 
long and heavy. 





This, I take it, is true of No. 8, though 


The third type, the philosophic, is 





of course I cannot be certain. 

A good way to judge of the charac- 
ter of the hands in general is to analyze 
those of the people we know, working 
from the character back to the hands. 
Take for instance, the average business 
man’s hand, it has a compact, strong, 





Key to Identity of Hands 


N selecting hands for Mr. Bement to 

diagnose, Photoplay went out into 
different fields for types. Among this 
assortment you will find hands of a 
prominent banker and educator, those 
of an editor, and those of a mechanic. 


not at all common, for those introspect- 
ive people who dream and theorize are 
not so easy to find. This type of per- 
son will have a more delicate palm than 
either of the other two; the fingers will 
be longer again and heavier, particularly 
through the joints. Sometimes there 


well filled out palm, and short, sturdy No. 4. Fogel: Vania Goomas Seed are decidedly thin spaces between the 
fingers of rather equal length. Nos. 11 New York joints. The hand is ungainly to look 
and 7 have the characteristic palm, but No. 2......-.eeeeeeeee William S. Hart at, for the whole space occupied by the 
Re ° 7 7 as eer Anita Stewart ‘ 2» > 
their fingers end in too uneven a line, ee ee ea Noeme Talmadge fingers seems too great. The hand in 
signifying that their bent is towards No. 5.....--0+0- 200 Douglas Fairbanks photograph No. 1 seems to have many 
constructive work. No. 10 is more ih A of these characteristics, but the palm 
typical, but the hand seems in the photo- all Reabanenene Ciase Eigas Seend appears too thick indicating, I take it, 
graph to be too hard in texture, indi- | OS eben: Cecil De Mille that this philosopher has a talent for 
1 . O. Davis, Editor business. It is not an ordinary hand by 
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in some pursuit that keeps him on his 





cating, perhaps that No. 10 is engaged | PO Bis cenens sng H 








any means, even without seeing the in- 








feet and continually active. (This man 
has a fine sense of discipline and would 
make a cracking good official where he could come in direct 
contact with the people under him.) The typical business 
man’s hand is more soft and well padded like the palm of No. 
11. In spite of these differences, however, all three of these 
hands are of the aggressive, driving, executive type. 

Another class into which you could divide hands is one that 
we may call the constructive type. This sort has a practical 
palm not unlike that of the executive, but it is thinner and has 
a deeper hollow in the centre, and the fingers are always longer 


No. 6— “The hand of indolence.” 





side it is possible to tell that it is able 
and kindly, belonging to a man who 
directs and controls not only the actions but the minds of 
a large number of people. It is also the hand of a man who 
ranks as high in the social as he does in the intellectual and 
business world. 

Speaking in a general way, the palm may be said to repre- 
sent the forces of energy and stamina, both spiritual, intel- 
lectual and physical. The natural aversion that we all have 
to an over-fat, flabby or mishappen palm, has a good basis in 


.fact, for it is the first danger signal of physical or moral decay. 








No. 7—“Versatile hand.” 








No. 8 — “An erratic hand.” 





The thumb seems to contain the powers represented by the 
will. Both its length and its thickness count, but its length the 
most. Its thickness, especially between the joints, means lack 
of regard for the opinions of others and the characteristics that 
go with that sort of mind. Real fighting capacity is often 
indicated by a very pronounced second joint and a fairly small 
tip. Compare No. 11 and No. 6. They show extreme dif- 
ference in length and character. 

The fingers seem to represent the spiritual and intellectual 
development. The longer they are the more pronounced is 
our development along these lines. If they are equal length 
with big ends, they indicate executive power or manipulative 
skill; while if they taper toward the tips and are of unequal 
length, they are indicative of invention, imagination and adapt- 
ability. Look for a moment at hand No. 11. ; 

No. 2 is a wonderful example of the artist-actors hand of 
the old school. One of those men so hard to find nowadays, 
whose real ambition is to do good work first, and get their ad- 
vancement later. It is the intelligent, broad-minded, kindly 
hand of a square man. It is gentle and peace-loving and sympa- 
thetic, but there is no nonsense about it. It would not be wise 
to cross this person too often or too much, for it has moral cour- 
age marked all over it, and that second joint on the thumb 
should warn the unwary to shear off. Being a shrewd but 
kindly judge of human nature, this man would make an under- 
standing, loyal friend, and a just but very bitter and implacable 
enemy. Its owner would have 
a spare figure, more wiry than 
muscular. He would be a keen 
observer, and a fine judge of 
distance. It is one of the finest 
hands I have ever seen, and I 
take it to be that of some splen- 
did and successful man engaged 
in theatrical work. 

No. 3 is a feminine duplicate 
of Number ro. It is genuinelv 
constructive and artistic. It 
has a Spartan quality about it 
—an art for art’s sake, am- 
bitious sort of person, whose 
spirit now and again would 
drive her beyond her physical 
strength. But it would always 
be along the lines of artistic en- 
deavor, and here as in Number 
10, the reward sought would be 
one of genuine recognition. It 
is a serious-minded hand, a little 
hard by experience, but exquisitely beautiful in proportion and 
clean lined symmetry. Della Robia would have loved to draw 
its slim fingers and fine palm, for he revelled particularly in the 
reproduction of delicate strength. The thumb swinging out at 
just the right angle, is in exact and perfect proportion to the 
rest of the hand. It is beautiful in itself, and beside being 
long and strong, and delicate, it has the second joint of a real 
fighter. It is hard to believe that the owner of this hand would 
not have many of its exquisite attributes duplicated in her per- 
son. 

A very lovely and gentle hand is no. 4—full of femininity 
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No. 9—"“These hands almost smile at you.” 





No. 11 — “Hands of great ability.” 


No. 10—-*A direct, forceful looking hand.” 


and sensitiveness. A certain indication of firmness would lead 
one to suppose she had the ability to approach her goal steadily 
and surely and safely. Observe the long well-shaped thumb 
indicating the power to carry things through. Her career will 
never be meteoric—a flash of light and then forgotten—but with 
her genuine good temper combined with her fine artistic ability 
she should be sure of an advancement that will land her safe 
at the top. Her good judgment keeps her ship steered straight 
and rarely out of its course through the disagreeable eccen- 
tricities of her profession. 

No. 5 is again a hand of mixed characteristics. This gentle- 
man could succeed along any one of several lines. Its struc- 
ture is mainly that of the business man, yet while the deter- 
mination and optimism that it shows indicates success, along 
business lines, it has few developed qualities of the executive 
hand. Neither has it the structure of the artistic hand, though 
holding many of its characteristics, with the dramatic and imita- 
tive senses so highly developed that it would almost pass for the 
artistic hand. Superficially, it bears every ear-mark of the 
professional athlete. It shows astonishing physical condition, 
that fitness that comes to a few well-trained, outdoor men after 
years of conditioning. But it shows also a keen sense of order 
and a well trained brain unusual in the usual type of athlete. 

The fingers show tremendously quick mental reactions, and 
the length and shape of palm denotes the great physical and 
nervous force to answer these reactions. This hand can move 
like lightning, and has the power 
to hold on like grim death. It 
resembles the hand of Jack 
Dempsey somewhat. The long 
palms are the same, thick at the 
heel, worn so calloused and thin 
below the finger attachments 
that they seem meagre, and the 
same short, rather fine fingers 
(though Dempsey’s are very 
much straighter), and about the 
same sort of thumb—though 
Dempsey’s is a bit heavier at 
the base and a. bit thinner be- 
tween the first and second joint. 
All things being equal, I should 
judge this man to be somewhat 
shorter and heavier in build than 
Dempsey, lacking only a very 
fine edge of his speed, but mak- 
ing it up in bodily agility and 
nervous stamina. 

A very unusual looking hand 
is No. 6, and one that contains many extreme contradictions. 
The fingers are of the genuinely artistic type, but they occupy 
too little space in relation to the whole of the hand to be 
really dominant. The palm is unusually long and deep, and 
rounded at its corners. It would denote a good constitution, 
but it is not’the right shape to be of executive ability. It 
seems to suggest a very good physical make-up, with no 
nerves, and an easy-going disposition. The thumb is extraor- 
dinary, for it is not only short, but it is placed so low down 
on the palm that it seems shorter than it really is, and it is 

(Continued on page 127) 





S a rule our editor does not think much of the seasonal stuff that the ladies’ fire-place periodicals 

set such store by — June number knee-deep in brides, December issue camouflaged to look like a 

holly wreath. But there were a couple of reasons or so why he consented to dedicate this page to 
Easter. Reading from left to right: Universal’s fair-haired Josephine Hill. Rather chic. What? 





ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 


She stepped from a 
Boston home into 
the chorus. But she 
didn't remain in the 
chorus long. Below, 
Perhaps she is auto- 
graphing your pic- 
ture. 


I is about as easy for an outsider to break into Newport, 
I as for one to find a place in the chorus girl’s dressing room 

sorority—easier, perhaps, because the chorus girl is just 

as clannish in her way as the society deb, and better 
equipped as to vocabulary. Therefore when Pauline Frederick 
stepped from the bosom of her family in the Back Bay, Bos- 
ton, into the merry-merry, the girls agreed with grandmama 
who thought she ought to stay at home and carry out the fam- 
ily tradition. And believe me, it takes more actual, 18-carat 
charm, more honesty of lovableness and manner to win a bunch 
of jealous women like that than to put a piece of ice down a 
king’s back. 

A woman who was in the chorus with her during her first 
season on the stage—one of the Rogers Brothers shows I 
believe it was—and who. is now in pictures—told me that at 
the end of the tour Pauline was the most popular girl in the 
company with the other girls, though they started out to make 
things generally unpleasant for her because of her Boston 
accent and boarding school education. 


By 


Kind to Dumb 


Polly Frederick’s anti-vam- 
them all speechless — from 
senger boys down to 


of hauteur, but it is largely counteracted by the warm natural 
expressions of her face, the constant gesture of her hands, the 
sweetness Of her smile. She unites grace and an impression 
of strength, but which nevertheless is usually the line of de- 
markation between the woman who from the beginning is 
destined for a career, and the general run of women. She is 
completely natural and therefore never repellent. 

It was this superb naturalness that laid the foundation for 
the greatness of her most famous stage portrayal—Potiphar’s 
wife, in the spectacular “Joseph and His Brethren.” The lack 
of garb necessary to indicate this Biblical siren’s lack of char- 
acter might so easily have coarsened the performance, but 
Miss Frederick gave it a freedom from self-consciousness that 
rendered it probably the most seductive and alluring imper- 
sonation of the generation. It isn’t every lady that can reveal 
herself to the world to that extent and still remain a lady— 
no matter how gratifying her revelations may be. 

Oscar Wilde said that it didn’t really matter what a woman 
said if she looked pretty while she was saying it. Polly Fred- 
erick is an endless, almost irresistible source of delight to the ~ 
student of character. However, what she is and does always 
overshadows what she says. She is such an unusual type of 
woman that it is difficult to focus upon her conversation, which 
is brilliant, but spontaneously disjointed. In the days when 
conversation was an art to be cultivated for the ornamentation 
of salons, she might have been a Recamier. As it is, one finds 
one’s attention riveted upon her personality. 

It is more or less rare to find women whose appeal extends 
from justly celebrated admirals to express messenger boys. 





When I invited Polly Frederick, out 
at her beautiful home at Beverly Hills, 
California, the other day, to aid me in 
analyzing her own charm for her 
friends, she shook her head. Her su- 
perb mental honesty led her to forego 
any mock denials or exaggerated pro- 
tests. 

“Good Heavens, I don’t know—and 
neither do they, bless em. You know 
—perhaps it’s because I care so much 
to be liked. I adore having people 
like me. I’m truly heart broken when 
they don’t. That is, most people. 
Some I just naturally can’t stand from 
the instant I see them.” 

If you have read Balzac, you have 
encountered women like her. I know 
of no one else who has drawn, or at- 
tempted to draw, her type with its 
extraordinary range of possibilities. 
Without being faultlessly beautiful or 
prettily pretty, she produces exquisite 
impressions. She is distinctly the aris- 
tocrat, so much so in fact that she can 
afford at all times to ignore it. She is 
not grand, never “upstage,” but she lets 
you feel the barriers of her reserve. 

Viewing her at close range, one de- 
termines that her beauty is largely a 
matter of little things—of the ineffable 
joy of finding a woman whose elbows, 
hands, wrists, ears and nostrils do not 
jar on the esthetic sense. The firm, 
cold poise of her head is probably re- 
sponsible for the undeniable impression 
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W aiters 


ireism strikes 
aughty mes- 
mere admirals. 


Now, whether you’re admit- 
ting it or not, you probably 
know something about C. O. D. 
packages. You have possibly 
encountered the suspicious and 
unyielding gaze of the person 
who delivers them. As soon 
ask Clemenceau to sing “The 
Watch on the Rhine” as to ex- 
pect this skeptic to allow you 
so much as to display interest 
in the parcel before paying. 

When he arrived, Miss Fred- 
erick didn’t have that much 
cash on hand. Her secretary 
was out and she didn’t know 
where her. check book was. 
Sweetly said she: “Leave it 
and come back tomorrow for 
your money.” I. expected to 
see her instantly annihilated. 
I didn’t think Cleopatra her- 

































She doesn’t like women self could get away with that. But 
— Re — dogs. in a minute the boy was cheerfully 
+e ct ball inthe = whistling down the path while Miss 
cuwer picture just natur- =~ Frederick began to unwrap her lat 
ally attached itself to 8 P her latest 
Sa Miemn aandiie fee frock. It wasn’t because he’d heard 
Hollywood home. of the fabulous sum Mr. Goldwyn 

is reported to pay her, either. The 

things were addressed to her mother. 
It was just Polly Frederick. 

As for the Admiral, he turned out the fleet— 
that’s all—guard of honor, military escort, flags 
waving, guns firing. One great conqueror paying 
just tribute to another, I suppose. It is whispered 
that in his time the Admiral has made his bows to 
not a few famous beauties. 

There is about Frederick no possible suggestion 
of the domestic, the maternal, the soft, feminine 
abandonment to life and compromise with circum- 
stance. 

This quality was the rock upon which her first 
marriage shattered. Wealth, social position and 
romance must always prove insufficient for that 
type of woman if they rob her of her self-expres- 
sion. Therefore to those who knew her, the beau- 
tiful actress’ return to the stage, after abandoning 
it for a brilliant social marriage, must have been 
inevitable. 

As a biographer, it is only just to say that her 
last marriage to Willard Mack, the playwright, 
seems to have added the final touch to both her 
art and her development. 

“One must have suffered to produce the effect 
of suffering—loved to reflect love,” she said to me. 
“A great, critic once said that there could never be a per- 
fect. Juliet because by the time a woman had lived long 
enough to feel her she had lived too long to look her. It 
is beaten gold that is malleable.. The artist who avoids life, 
avoids the birth pangs of art. Sappho, Mrs. Browning, 
Patti, Bonheur, Bernhardt—artists of life as well as art,” 

Women who occupy as prominent a place in the world’s 
(Continued on page 130) 
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NE night 
I happened to 
go into 
A Little Restau- 
rant 
In Sixth Avenue, for 
dinner— 
Where they have 
The Best Chicken 
In New York, or any 
other Town. 


I Went In, and 





“Dick” Sat Down, and 
; Ordered Chicken— 
Barthelmess. rag the 
Somebody 


Ordered Beefsteak in There, but 
That was Long Ago— 

And 

Two People 

Came In and 

Sat Down at the Next Table. 

I Noticed Them, because 

At Another Table there was 

A Family Party, with 

A Mother and Father and 

A Boy and Girl; and 

The Girl Dropped her Fork, and 
The Mother Stared, and 

The Boy Stopped Eating. 

The Father Grunted, 
“Whassamatter?”—and Locked, Too. 
“Ssh!” Said the Girl; 
“Look—it’s 

Bobby Harron and 

Dick Barthelmess!” 

And 

Everybody Around 

Heard Her, and Looked, Too. 
And I Looked; and 

The Two Inoffensive Young Men 
Took Off their Things and 

Sat Down and 

Ordered Chicken; and 

The Waiter Smiled at them 

And Told another Waiter; and 
He Nodded; and 

Everybody Kept Right On Staring. 
Then 

Dick Barthelmess— 

He’s Better Looking than Ever— 
Drew Pictures on the Table-cloth, 
And Bobby Harron 

Kept on Drinking Water, and 
They Both Looked Around and 
The Girl Said in a Loud Whisper: 
“T’'d Know 

Dick 

Anywhere, 

Wouldn’t You?” 

And The Boy Said, 

Scornfully, 

“T should Think you would: 

You Keep Enough Pictures of him” and 
Mother Said to Father, 

“Look, Pa—that’s 

Bobby Harron; he was 

The Soldier in that Picture, 

My, isn’t he 

A Sweet Boy!” 

And Bobby Took 

Another Drink of Water, 

And Choked; and Dick 

Tried to Eat; and 
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Laid down his Fork; and Said, 
“T Feel like a Murderer” 

And Father Said, 

“They ‘don’t Look Like 
Actors”; 

And Dick and Bobby 
Looked at Each Other 

Across the Table, and 

Shook their Heads Sadly, and 
Paid their Check, and 

Put on their Things, and 
Stumbled Out. 

I Wonder if 

They'll Ever go There Again? 
And By the Way— 

Did you Hear 

That Both Bobby 

And Dick 

Are to be 

Stars on their Own? 


VERY Time I Try 

To See Madge Kennedy 

She’s Always Busy: 

Catching a Train, or 

Hurrying to Meet her 
Husband. 

You See, she holds 

The Moving Picture 
Commutation 

Record; she 

Simply Can’t Stand 

To Stay in One Place 

More than a Month. 

She Makes a Picture in 

Manhattan, and then 

Hurries to Culver City, 














Cal., 
Robert To Make Another; and 
Harron. then 
She Gets a Reproachful 
Wire 


From her Husband in New York, 
Asking her 

Why it is he Never Gets to See her, 
Any More. 

So Madge 

Will Pack her Trunks 

And Catch the Next Train, 
Back East. 

I Caught her 

In the Studio. 

There’s always Plenty of Time 
Between Scenes to Tell 

The Story of Your Life: 
While the Director is Holding 
A Conference with the Head Electrician: or 
While they are Waiting 

For the Leading Man 

To Powder his Nose; so 

We Sat Down. 

Miss Kennedy 

Was Reading 

A Book I Couldn’t Pronounce; 
She Says 

She’s always Reading, hoping 
That Someday 

She’ll Stumble Across 

A Story she’d Like to Do. 
And 

She was Wishing 

It was Summer Again 

So she and her Husband 

Could have their Home 

In the Country with 


A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


A Cow and 

Dogs and— 

“Pardon, Miss Kennedy,” 

Said The Assistant Director, 
“But 

What Kind of a Costume 

Are you Wearing 

In the Ballroom Scene?” 
“Why’’—and she tried to Explain 
To a Mere Man 

What a Lucille Dress Looks Like. 
“As we were Saying,” she Came Back to Me, 
“The Best Kind of Story 

For Me to Do—” 

“Say, Miss Kennedy,” 

Said Pete Props, 

“You know that 

Stuffed Dog 

You Gave My Kid?” 

“Yes”— 

“Well, if 

The Little Rascal 

Didn’t Go and 

Chew it until 

All the Stuffing 

Came Out of it.” 

“We'll 

Get her Another,” 

Smiled Miss Kennedy Promptly. 
“His Baby 

Played in a Picture,” 

She Explained to Me. 

“Now this Story—” 

“All Ready!” Shouted the Director. 
“This is My Scene,” she Said, and 
She Looked Patient, and 
Pretty, under her Make-up; and 
You always Think 

That Not Even 

Motion Picture Paint 

Can Spoil Madge Kennedy, 
—and what a Shame it is 

That she Seldom has a Chance 
To be Madge Kennedy, she’s 

So Busy Being 

Somebody Else. 


RANK KEENAN 
Came Up to the 
Office 
-To See Us. 
And 
Two Little Girls 
Followed him. 
They Hung Around 
Outside the Door 
Until he Came Out. 
Then One of them 
Nudged the Other, 
And Whispered, 
Madge And they Both Ran 
Kennedy. Away 
As Fast as they Could 








Go. 
If they hadn’t Gone so Fast 
Mr. Keenan 
Would have Taken us All 
And Bought us Some Ice-Cream. 
He was Thinking 
Of Going to France but 
I Mustn’t Say 
Anything about it 
Because it isn’t Settled Yet, 
And he Might Not Go 
After All. 
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The spectacle that shocked New York's reformers so terribly that 


they all went to see it. 


To avoid censure, we have censored the gown. 


The Voice in the Dark 


4 


It rumbled from the auditorium of the Century Theatre, 
and although the producer of “Aphrodite,” was speak- 
ing, Dorothy Dalton calls it the Voice of Opportunity. 


By BURNS MANTLE 


F you had spent the major portion of your working life 
keeping one eye on the theater and the other on the men 
who run the theater; 

If you knew that one of these men, Morris Gest by 
name and an artistic plunger (plunger, not plumber) by occu- 
pation, was about to make a production of a dramatic spec- 
tacle called “Aphrodite,” relating a few of the adventures of 
a gorgeous wanton of Alexandria in the good old days before 


the Christian martyrs began holding good thoughts over our 
pagan ancestors; 

And if, hearing this, and knowing what you knew, you began 
casting around in your mind for the actress person most likely 
to be selected for the character of the gorgeous one aforemen- 
tioned, and had successively settled upon 

(1) Florence Reed, 

(2) Elsie Ferguson, and 








Miss Dalton really was showing signs of avoirdupois in her 


“ante~Aphrodite” days. 


(3) Pauline Frederick; 

If then you were suddenly informed that a moving picture 
star, yclept Dorothy Dalton, was to play the part, 

Wouldn’t it give you pause? 

Which is to say, wouldn’t it cause you to wonder how such 
a thing could be? A movie star of whom no one in our 
Broadway set had ever heard (as an actress) being selected 
for one of the most important roles of the season! It wasn’t 
reasonable! 

But so it happened. Dorothy Dalton was chosen, Dorothy 
Dalton came, stayed, played and conquered. The day after 
the production of “Aphrodite” at the Century Theater, the 
town, if not ringing, was at least tinkling with her praises. 

She could act! Her voice was mellifluous and clear! Her 
diction better than that of most stars. She was beautiful. She 
had grace. She was a real find! And though her part was 
pretty awful, she had been able to conquer it. 

From that day I was eager to hear Dorothy Dalton’s own 
story of how she came to be selected for the role of the beau-. 
teous Alexandrian. The other day she told it me—across a 


table which Anna, the maid, had spread with sandwiches and. 


tea, in a studio dressing room in 56th Street. 

(Parenthetically I have discovered why all interviews with 
moving picture divinities are linked some way with food. It’s 
the only time the poor things have. All they do is work, eat 


and sleep. You can’t interrupt them while they are working, 
and it wouldn’t be polite to disturb them when they are 
sleeping, so there are only the food interludes left.) 
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Dorothy Dalton 
Explains— 


How she was chosen as the 
heroine of “Aphrodite.” 

How she made her first hit 
on the screen by sacrific- 
ing her beauty. 

How she nearly lost her job 
by getting fat. 

Why she had rather act in 
the spoken drama than in 
the movies. 

Why vampires are the most 
interesting of screen char- 
acters. 

Why she doesn’t want the 
movies to improve too 

much. 


“What!” I asked, “is the true story 
back of Mr. Gest’s choice of you as the 
ideal Chrysis?” 

“T suspect,” said she, “Mr. Gest is 
the only man who can tell the true 
story. So far as it concerns my per- 
sonal experience, however, it started 
with my meeting Mr. Gest socially a 
year ago. He asked me then if I had 
ever considered going back on the stage. 
I told him very frankly that I had, and 
that I was keen to do it. At that time 
I do not believe he was looking for any- 
one for this particular part. Later, in 
California, we met again, and again ref- 
erence was made to the possibility of 
my returning to the stage. 

“A month or so later in New York a 
theatrical agent called me on the phone 
and asked me if I had time to go to the 
Century Theater with him and have a 
talk with Mr. Gest. I was terribly busy 
and getting ready to start for Califor- 
nia. I did not have much time, but I 
agreed to go with the understanding that 
the interview would be brief. When 
we got to the Century, there was no Mr. Gest in sight. I was 
pretty mad. In another minute I would have left, but at the 
psychological moment the girl in the office suggested that we 
might find the absent manager on the stage. 

“We made our way to the stage of the Century. Every- 
thing was in an uproar. Scenery and costumes were being 
unpacked. Several assistant directors were assembling various 
sections of the ‘Aphrodite’ company, and rehearsing them in 
corners. But there was no Mr. Gest. Again I decided to 
waste no more time and started to leave the stage, when I 
heard someone calling to me from the back of the darkened 
auditorium: 

“*Miss Dalton,’ said the voice, ‘I cannot get up there just 
now. Do you mind telling me when I can see you again?’ 

“T answered rather snippily that I was a very busy woman 
and that I was leaving shortly for California. 

“ ‘But,’ said the voice from the cavern, ‘I am very anxious 
to talk with you. I do not just get what you say. Will it 
be possible. for me to see you tomorrow?, 

“T raised my voice, tried to control my temper, and replied 
that I did not think it would be possible. . By this time Mr. 
Gest had come down the aisle until he was just beyond the 
orchestra pit. From there we carried on a more or less excited 
conversation and suddenly he threw both hands into the air, 
and, shouting-‘God has been good to me!—God has been good 
to me!’ began scrambling onto the stage. I did not know just 
what to make of this performance, but the next thing I knew 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The heroine of “The Daring Deeds of Delia” in her home. 


‘By Norman Anthony 














‘Treasure 


Island 


Re-told in a manner that the 
shade of R. L. Stevenson would 
surely forgive, could it appreciate 
the present white paper shortage. 


By JIM HAWKINS 


Illustrations from the photoplay 
version produced by Maurice Tour- 


neur, for Paramount-Artcraft 


HOTOPLAY has asked me to write down the whole 

particulars about “Treasure Island,” from the be- 

ginning to the erid, keeping nothing back but the 

bearings of the island and that only because there 
is still treasure not lifted. As you will doubtless agree, it 
would be difficult for even the most talented of story- 
tellers to duplicate Robert Louis Stevenson’s thrilling 
pirate story. And yet the Editor assures me that I must 
confine my narration to two pages, because of the dire short- 
age of white paper stock which has come upon all maga- 
zines. Crowded with romance and excitement as were the 
pages of the original book, it would seem a difficult problem 
to give you entirely the running story as it actually happened 
and as I myself witnessed it from start to finish with my 
own eyes. But the ways of picture producers are marvelous 
and, with the aid of frequent illustrations culled from the 
photoplay version, I have no doubt but that you can 
tremble over some of the thrills that befell mg. 

I take up my pen and go back to the time when my 
mother kept the “Admiral Benbow” inn and Billy Jones, 
that brown old seaman with the sabre cut, first took up his 
lodgings under our roof. Those days, comparatively, were 
quiet and uneventful; and little did I guess—youth that I 
was—that I was destined to take part in the liveliest pirate 
story that ever found cradle along the Spanish Main. 


Jim Hawkins. 


Squire Trelaw ney. 

















2 We searched Billy Bones’ sea chest, and took from 

it just enough to cover the money he owed us. And 
I came across an oilskin packet of Billy’s papers, which I 
also took, to show to Dr. Livesey, who was not only a 
physician but our local magistrate. The doctor opened 
the seal with great care, and there fell out the map of 
Treasure Island, with latitude and longitude, soundings, 
names of hills, and bays and inlets. It was the island on 
which the infamous pirate, Captain Flint, had concealed his 
ill-gained money. 














1 One evening came a horrible, soft-spoken, eyeless 

creature to the inn, tapping before him with a stick. 
In pity I held out my hand and he—it was Pew the Pirate, 
I afterward learned—gripped my hand like a vise and bade 
me lead him to Billy Bones. “Sir,” said I, “I dare not.” 
“Oh,” he sneered, “that’s it! Take me in straight, or I’ll 
break your arm,” I led him in and he tipped poor Billy 
the black spot, which was a certain sign of death. Then, 
with incredible accuracy and nimbleness, Pew skipped out 
of the parlor and into the road. And that night Billy 
Bones was killed. 
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3 So Squire Trelawney fitted out a vessel to go after 

. the treasure, with himself as. admiral, Dr. Livesey as 
ship’s doctor, Captain Smollet, myself as cabin-boy, three 
faithful friends of the squire, and Long John Silver, who 
had lost a leg in his country’s service, as cook. Long John 
also helped get together a crew, not pretty to look at, but 
fellows, by their faces, of the most indomitable spirit. The 
Hispaniola had been out for some time when I overheard 
Long John plotting with the crew to take control of the 
ship and the island once we were landed. And I realized 
that we were in the hands of a band of ruffians, 
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Merry the Pirate. Dr. Livesey. 


4 I immediately told to Squire Trelawney, the whole 

details of the conversation I had overheard Captain 
Smollett, and Dr. Livesey, who held a council of war. 
Believing that forewarned was forearmed, they decided to 
go on as though nothing had happened: there were seven 
of us against nineteen of the pirates, and a battle then 
would have sealed our death-warrants. The next day the 
captain gave the crew shore-leave, and they accepted 
eagerly, one of them bringing me along although I went 
greatly against my will. 


5 Our party went ashore after me, though it had been 

their intention to maroon the pirates, and sail back 
with an honest crew. On landing, they made for the 
stockade that the map had told them of. Meanwhile, I, 
as soon as we touched land, plunged into the nearest 
thicket, and escaped. I met Ben Gunn, who had been left 
on the island three years ago, and he led me to the stockade, 
where we defended ourselves successfully against the pirates, 
but not without some of our men being severely wounded. 
The pirates offered and we accepted truce for the map. 
Later, Long John saved me from the band. 


6 Long Jonn and his crew started the treasure hunt 

early the next day, taking me along for a hostage. 
They vowed to kill me, Long John or no Long John, if 
the gold did not prove to be where the map indicated. 
Before us was a great excavation, not very recent, for the 
sides had fallen in and grass had sprouted on the bottom. 
All was clear to probation. The cache had been found and 
rifled: the seven hundred thousand pounds were gone! 
I fled, and Merry the Pirate was after me like a flash, but 
Long John pulled a pistol and killed him. 


r At the moment Long John fired, three musket-shots 
flashed out of the thicket and our men had the piratés 
by surprise. Those who weren’t wounded or killed fled 
at once. Ben Gunn led us to where he had re-buried the 
gold, and we fell to work gathering it. Long John was 
afraid that he would be hanged after we got back to Eng- 
land, but I promised him that I should save him from 
the gallows, as indeed I did. ‘And let this be a lesson to 
ou, Long John,” I told him, “to lead an honest life 
Caeser” And from the expression in his hard old eyes 
I daresay he did. 





Mayo: Chapter Three 


E may have longed to study law, although he has 

never confided this ambition to anyone. Or—who 

knows—a literary career might have appealed to 

him. He may even have yearned to become a drug- 
gist. But he had a theatrical tradition to uphold, had Frank 
Mayo, and so he followed the lead of his father, and his 
father’s father before him, and went on the stage. 

The first Frank Mayo trod the boards and made his great 
success as “Davy Crockett.” He was also seen as “Pudd’n’- 
head Wilson.” 

The next Mayo—Frank’s father—was Edwin Frank Mayo 
II. A romantic actor of the old-school, a portrayer of swash- 
buckling heroes, one of his best parts was in “The Streets of 
New York.” 

Then Frank Mayo III came along. Not only has he kept 
up the family tradition, but he has kept up with the times. 
He does his acting in a great bare building with glass walls; 
accompanied by the click of many cameras and the sputtering 
of myriad lights; and all of California is his theater. He 
upholds the Mayo tradition just as surely as did the first 
Mayo, in “Davy Crockett.” 

Frank began his own career in his grandfather’s com- 
pany, playing “Davy Crockett.” His best-known film work 
was for World, where he played with Kitty Gordon, Ethel 
Clayton, Alice Brady, Louise Huff, and June Elvidge. For 
Universal he has done “The Brute Breaker,” “The Little 
Brother of the Rich,” “The Peddler of Lies,” and “Lasca.” 





———— 


Upper picture, Frank Mayo I, creator of “Pudd'n'-head 

Wilson” in America, grandfather of Frank. Center, the 

second Mayo, Frank's father, in “The Streets of New 
York.” Bottom, Frank Mayo IIL. 


That lovable old scalawag, “Jiggs” played by Johnny 
Ray, and Mrs. Jiggs, his eternal nemesis, by Margaret 
Fitzroy. Doesn't he look like the cartoon? 


Filming Up Father 


toons of that lovable old scalawag, “Jiggs,” are devoured 

by mother, father, boys and girls. How “Jiggs,” in- 

duced to dress up when his wife entered society, would 
creep back to his old haunt, “Dinty Moore’s”—(there is a 
real Dinty Moore, and he runs a cafe in Manhattan, off 
Broadway, where they have the best corn-beef-and-cabbage 
in the world)—has been pictured many times, and always 
applauded. In short, George McManus, the cartoonist of the 
Jiggs family, won international renown for his characters, 
and he is just as popular in New York as he is in the mid- 
west and just as popular in California as he is in Carolina— 
which is going some. : 

It was a long time before McManus consented to have his 
Jiggs family put into pictures. But finally he came across 
Johnny Ray, who is a real-life twin of the newspaper Jiggs. 
So the Jiggs cartoons came to be flesh-and-blood; a suitable 
Mrs. Jiggs being found in the person of Margaret Fitzroy, 
and a pretty Nora in Laura La Plante, and Al Christie signed 
up the whole family to make comedies for him. 

They were met at the Los Angeles station by the Mayor 
of the Town—who, alas, gave Jiggs the key to the city, but 
not to his cellarette—and there’s only one kind of key that 
Jiggs appreciates. The Chief of Police was at the train, too, 
to caution Jiggs against possible escapades in the city of the 
Lost Angels. Now the company is hard at work in the stu- 
dios, and the first fruit of their efforts will be celluloided soon. 


I every city, town, and hamlet in this country, the car- 


















From property boy to comedy parts—that's 
the record of young Charles J. Maguire. 


King of the Grocery Boys 


N the morning when the great truck scene in “Two 
Weeks” was to be filmed, about a quarter of.a year 
ago, Constance Talmadge, star, decided that the exist- 
ing chauffeur would not do. 

“How about Charlie?” asked her director. 

So Charlie—property boy, office assistant extraordinaire, 
and extra man-at-large about the Talmadge plant—was sum- 
moned from the property room and told to act like he could 
drive a truck. Also he was told to lift his cap and whistle 
at a certain juncture—said juncture having something to do 
with a young lady’s ankle. 

That might have been all if two gentlemen had not arrived 
at the Talmadge film factory one day shortly after “Two 
Weeks” appeared at New York theaters. They asked to see 
Mr. Charles G. Maguire. 

The telephone girl chewed her pencil a minute in a puzzled 
manner, then tee-heed. “Oh, I guess you must mean Charlie.” 

Charlie came downstairs in his shirt sleeves. 

“We want to talk about signing you up for a year,” they 
said. “We saw your truck stuff in “Two Weeks.’ We've been 
looking for some one to feature in a series of grocery boy 
comedies, and you're elected.” 

Charlie blinked, gulped, put his hand to his head, and 
told them, “All right, if you’ll draw up a clause in my contract 
agreeing to pay for some clothes and a dentist bill.” 

Mr. Walter J. Johnson and Mr. L. H. Hopkins, of the 
Johnson and Hopkins Corporation, said “Yes,” and now 
Charles Maguire, of Florida and New York, has his own dress- 
ing room, four recent suits of clothes, seven shiny new gold 
fillings, and more salary than he had ever. dreamed of. 

Mrs. Maguire says she knew something foine was going to 
overtake the lad because she looked on a load of hay, found a 
horseshoe. and hadn’t seen a black cat for a week. 


A Rising Young Actor 


RANK KEENAN saw some pictures on an editorial desk 
in PHOTOPLAY MAGazINE’s offices. 
“By Jove—there’s Billy Ferguson!” he ejaculated. 
“Do you know, I’ve often thought that if he had come 
from abroad, he would have been hailed as one of the greatest 
living comedians. Well, well—so he’s in the movies too!” 

Sone one once said that three score and ten were man’s 
allotted years of living. Here’s a man who is just beginning 
to live at.three score and ten. William J. Ferguson is break- 
ing into the moving pictures at seventy! 

He was a call-boy in Washington at Ford’s Theater. He 
was on the stage the memorable and tragic night that Presi- 
dent Lincoln was shot. He has played on Broadway for fifty 
years—and he’s still playing. But—he has never been in the 
movies; and because he liked them, and believed seriously in 


‘them as a new medium of dramatic expression, he enlisted 


in them. Ferguson is playing Pine, the valet, in the Blackton 
production of the well-known stage play, “Passers By.” 

He works all day in the studio on this part, and at night 
leads several numbers and performs eccentric dances as the 
butler in “The Little Whopper,” a musical comedy on Broad- 
way. Members of the audience of this girl-and-rag success 
often speculate as to the age of the agile comedian and dancer. 
“He looks middle-aged and dances like a youngster,” is the 
puzzled and unsatisfactory conclusion of the spectators. 

Ferguson went into pictures because he has the vision of 
youth. He is essentially a man with a progressive mind. 
“Think I was going to let all those young scamps who have 
only been acting for a dozen years step into a new field and 
leave me behind?” he says. “Not much! I hopped right 
in after ’em. Besides, the screen needs old-school actors— 
not that I essentially rate myself in that class. But I firmly 
believe that Joseph Jefferson would have made one of the 
greatest of silent actors. Jefferson learned early in his career 
that essential of all acting—facial expression. He knew, too, 
the theory of lighting effects and in the days of gas footlights 
carried on tour extra lengths of gas pipe which he installed 
in theaters that he might have better lighting. He could give 
modern studio electricians pointers. And if Lester Wallack, 
who made the old Wallack Theater in New York famous in 
dramatic history, were alive today, I am sure that he would 
rival the best directors as a producer of film stories.” 

















He plays a butler on the stage and a valet in his 
film debut. Bill Ferguson is young—at seventy. 








“This old 
clock over the 
fire place in 
the front hall 
could sure tell 
some tales,” 
says William 
Cowen, care- 
taker for Hen- 
ry M. Flagler 
for twenty- 
mine years, 
and now with 


Griffith. 




















The deadline for strangers, in Flagler’s day, was 
the lodge gate. Today the “deadline” is the tele- 
phone girl in the front hall of the house. 


Romantic Estate 


Now Grifbth’s Studio 


E most romantic thing we can think to tell you about 

the old house and rambling grounds revealed here, is 
that one day last fall—when the house was boarded up as 
it had been for years, and everything seemed unusually de- 
serted—a very thin, very drawn-looking old man in a shining 
limousine drove through the gates, got out, walked slowly 
about, almost wistfully, as though searching for some vestige 
of his younger, more vigorous days, and then drove away. 

The visitor was John D. Rockefeller. He had come to see 
the estate where he used oftentimes to be a guest. 

The halls and grounds of the estate at Orienta Point, 
Mamaroneck, Long Island, which is rapidly being made into 
David Wark Griffith’s new eastern workshop, was one time 
the summer home of Henry M. Flagler, Rockefeller’s life- 
long friend and business associate. Part of the house was 
built in 1882, at a cost of $230,000—tremendous for those 
days—for his first wife who died before it was completed. 
He married again but the second Mrs, Flagler was adjudged 
mentally incompetent. For his third wife, Mr. Flagler had 
an $80,000 wing added to the original house. 

Under the Griffith regime, the rooms which once were gay 
with fashionable house parties, will be stripped of their 
grandeur and used as administrative offices, wardrobe and 
dressing rooms, and lounges for players. 

The studio itself is built behind, and attached to the house. 


What would be 
a $310,000 sum- 
mer home with- 
out its old oaken 
bucket? 





























The rest of the house is on the other 
side of the tower. This is only a wing, 
built for the third Mrs. Flagler and 
her maids. It increased the total room 
capacity of the house to 47. 


This table, valued at $2,000; used to 
figure in Standard Oil Company di- 
rectors meetings——as it does now in 
acoming picture of Dorothy Gish. 











This house was built too long ago for 

electricity. Mr. Flagler spent thous- 

ands of dollars on glittering gas cande- 
labras and quaint wall lamps. 


Can you imagine anything less than a 
duchess feeling at home coming down 
this grand staircase? The house was 
built around it, and the great hall ex- 














tends clear to the roof. 
































Miss Parks telling Mr. Cody how to make love. 


Male (Vamp) and Female (Director) 


Lew Cody learns all about vamping 
from Ida May Parks, his director. 


HERE’S a lot in this law of opposites after all. imagination than the average man and then proceeds to act 
Emerson in “Compensation” elucidated it indisput- upon this uncanonical opinion by adding to his exotic fold of 
ably, but we’re not going to drag Emerson into this studio assistants a woman director, the wife of a Frenchman. 


expository ventilation upon the “he-vamp” and his 


AL 


director-ess. 

Ever since geometry days erat 
demonstrandum that it takes two 
complementary angles to make a 
straight line. And in every phase 
of life this idea of balance has be- 
come an apodictic fact—from the 
evolution and involution of nature 
down to such simple things as 
blondes attracting brunettes. 

In the business of making motion 
pictures for several years there has 
been what is known as the woman 
vampire. These women have been 
directed in this art of “vamping” 
on the screen by men. And be- 
cause it was quite the natural 
course of events no especial atten- 
tion was attracted to the situation. 

But now there comes into our 
midst a bizarre creature with the 
appellation of “male vampire” and 
he startles us by stating that he 
believes women are the “coming” 
directors because they have more 


And though -it must be 
a trick of fate, the coinci- 
dence is remarkable that 
out of the only’ two 
women directors in the 
business Mr. Cody, a 
brunette, picked the blonde, 

Ida May Parks. Erat 
demonstrandum. 

But Miss Parks is not what one 
might say an overwhelming blonde 
—a blondined or peroxided type 
happily indigenous to the cinema 
world but rather a light brown haired 
person with very snappy violet eyes 
and a thoroughly sensible manner be- 
coming her calm, mature dignity. 

After being told that she was born 
in California you wonder if this 
woman of prepossessing figure may 
not be a descendant of the Amazon 
Queen, Califria who, according to 
De Montalvo’s rosily romantic tale 
of 1510, with her warlike companions 
carrying golden spears, were the sole 
inhabitants (guarded by the griffins) 














on the then-an-island California. 
cn grand seigneur she has inherited something of Amazon will 
for she says that to want to do a thing is to do it—in her life. 
But that doesn’t mean that she has never done things that 
she thought she didn’t want to do. 
“T had some unfavorable illusions about directing a male 
star before I accepted this engagement with Mr. Cody,” she 


And along with the figure 


stated emphatically. ‘“I had never directed a man before though 
Mr. Cody had been directed by Miss Lois Weber. I have been 
most pleasantly surprised and now I think that I shall always 
prefer to direct men. 

“T have found that a man tries very hard to please in many 
cases where a girl might not respond at all to suggestion. And 
I do believe that the difference in sex makes a difference in 
attitude.” 

Upon being asked if he was giving a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion to the characterization of the “male vampire” Mr. Cody 
said “no, a human one.” Which was, of course, the broadest 
and yet aptest definition “sympathetic” ever had inasmuch as 
we will see sentiments portrayed to “which every heart returns 
an echo” and situations arise “that find a mirror in every 
mind.” 

And while co-operation is the watchword between Mr. Cody 
and Miss Parks in the making of this story, “The Butterfly 
Man,” a woman will have the last word. For Miss Parks not 
only directs her pictures without an assistant but writes her 
own continuity and cuts the picture as well. Shesbelieves that 
the big motivating idea or prevailing theme in a story is apt 
to be’ lost through the association of her own with various other 
ideas upon methods of development and denouement. And 
it would seem that her opinion is well worth listening to if we 
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A. Fan’s 
Prayer 


ROM fledgling stars of forty; from fledgling stars of 
f eighteen; from fledgling stars. From bathing suit 
comedies; from Mae Murray’s classic dances; from new 
names for old novels; from new stories of old master- 
pieces; from new versions of Robert Louis Stevenson. From 
Theda Bara on the stage; from Alice Brady’s weight-reduction 


methods; from missing “Pollyanna,” “Treasure Island,” or 
“The Garage;” from sitting again through “The Fear 
Market,” “Respectable by Proxy,” or “The Screaming 


Shadow” serial; from self-advertising directors; from 2.75 
press-agents; from imitators of Mary Pickford; from pseudo- 
morality pictures; from allegories; from names of pictures with 
“Sin” or “Sinners;” from George Loane Tucker’s enthusiastic 
recognition of Frank L. Packard, author of “The Miracle 
Man.” From producers with brilliant advertising and dull 
pictures; from Italian dialect titles in “Lombardi Ltd;” from 
French directors who cannot speak English; from Southern 
dialect written by Swedish scenarioists; from dialect; from 
Robert Gordon’s miscast roles; from Charlie Chaplin’s in- 
difference; from Bessie Barriscale’s recent plays; from missing 
her latest “The Luck of Geraldine Laird;” from missing Jim 
Kirkwood in “The Luck of the Irish;” from ex-cabinet-mem- 
ber film executives; from eyestrain due to Selznick’s electric 
signs; from husbands of screen celebrities; from policeman- 
mothers of celebrities. From uninspired scenarioists and 
mechanical directors; from male ingenues; from male vam- 
pires; from female vampires; from vampires; from Niles 
Welch’s striped suits; from Universal’s drawing-room props; 
from all acting animals except Sennett’s Teddy and Arbuckle’s 
bullpup; from photographs of stars with distinguished visitors; 
from books by actors and actresses; from hair-mattress-beards. 
From Griffith’s harassed heroines; from “educationai” pictures 
of coffee-raising in Brazil; from advertisements which theatres 
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are striving for a composite artistic achievement in the film 
drama. For an artist after conceiving an idea for a picture does 
not get another to mix his paints for him. 

Furthermore Miss Parks sees no reason why there should 
not be many more women directors. She believes of course 
that women should have an aim outside a husband, though 
she herself is a wife and mother of a twelve-year old son. 

She herself was an actress for twelve years upon the legiti- 
mate stage, having left school at the age of fifteen to embark 
upon her career. She left the foots to write film stories for 
Pathe in New York. Her husband was directing at the time 
and she assisted him in cutting his pictures. Several years 
here equipped her so that when her husband came west she 
came with him and wrote and cut all his pictures. 

Then one day in the middle of a picture under production 

he was called to New York and she, upon insisting that she was 
quite capable of finishing the direction of the. picture ~was 
allowed to step into her husband’s shoes. That picture was 
one in which Louise Lovely was playing and along with the 
circular trend of things it happens that Louise is playing the 
leading woman for Lew Cody in this picture which means that 
Miss Parks’ first woman star is now playing with her first 
male star. And if Mr. Cody has any superstitions about first 
ventures and blondes he ought to have no fears for the com- 
pleted picture. 
,,.Which he evidently does not have because a new contract 
signed but a few days ago not only states that the “male-vam- 
pire” pictures will be made for three more years but stipulates 
also that Mr. Cody cannot during that period commit the 
faux pas of marrying and thereby forfeit the distinctive cog- 
nomen that is rightfully his of “male-vampire.” 








get paid to run and you pay to see; from “educationals” with 
trademarks slyly sneaked in; from use of screen to advertise 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker; from screen reviews by 
Baron Munchaussen and other editors of newspaper motion 
picture departments. From “Don’t Change Your—’” titles; 
from Herbert Rawlinson’s absence; from 5,000-seat motion 
picture theatres with song-and-dance revues: from sitting in 
rear-rows of The Capitol Theatre, “biggest in the world;” from 
fat second-rate grand opera singers; from stars who wear 
fussy clothes; from fresh ushers; from the Henry Ford Weekly 
that you pay real money to sit through:— 

From these things, and many more, Good Lord, Deliver Us. 


A Deep 
Little Lake 


Another girl proves that comedy 


is a great school for serious drama. 


By 
GENE NORTH 


nomination of stars upon the screen. And who are the most 
fortunate but those who most frequently fill the theaters with 
laughter? It is because laughter is closer to the heart than 
any other emotion, because it is the most welcome guest. 

And this is one reason why there are gradually emerging 
into stardom a group of attractive personages who have been 
numbered among the jesters. Bebe Daniels, Gloria Swanson, 
Mary Thurman, have abandoned the pie and the one-piece 
bathing suit to satisfy a demand for more lifelike representa- 
tions. Roscoe Arbuckle, temporarily at least, is drafted into 
serious drama. And Metro is starring Alice Lake, and find- 
ing her one of their favorite daughters. A year ago she was 
Keystoning with the best of them. 

“Bert Lytell kidnaped me,” is the way Miss Lake explains 
her Metro advent. “I had taken an engagement with another 
company, but they delayed putting me to work, and I was 
growing restless. I met Mr. Lytell one day and he said 
explosively: 

“Alice, you're the girl I want in “Boston Blackie.” ’ 

““Can’t be done,’ I said. ‘I’m tied up.’ 

“Get untied,’ he said, and literally tossed me into his car 
and drove me over to the Metro studio. Without consulting 

me they decided that I was to play 

A h k the part. Mr. Lytell took me over 
year ago she was key~ ‘ 

stoning. Now Metro is ‘© the other studio where I was sup- 

starring her, Bert Lytell | posed to be working while I resigned, 

having been kidnaper. got my make-up box and stuff from 

(Continued on page 126) 





countries became a serious business, and when 

about the only decisions required of a monarch 

were whether or not a certain subject’s head 
should be removed, and whether or not war should 
be declared upon a wealthy neighbor—in those 
bad old days the royal courts were the sole means 
of support of artists of every description. If a 
man could sing, or play the harp,*or paint pic- 
tures, or carve statues, or design buildings better 
than his fellows, he was hired to work for the prince 
by the year or until some greater favorite displaced 
him. 

Of these artists the one favored above all the others 
was the king’s jester. He was allowed privileges sec- 
ond only to those of the ruler himself. No dignitary 
was immune from his pranks and even when his jests 
concealed a vicious sting he was not punished. He made 
his master laugh, and all was forgiven. So, oftener than 
not, the clown became a potent influence and through his 
merriment often contrived to come closer to being the power 
behind the throne than did the actual ministers of state. 
Have the times changed? Let us see. Democracy is now 

the ruler, and who are the favorites of democracy? The world 
has spoken most clearly concerning its favorites through its 


|: the days of ancient kings, before governing 
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Tragedy The trouble with children—as it” 
cull Vaud. * with husbands — is that you 
* can never count on how they will 
take a thing. Ask any mother, teacher or wife. 
Five thousand school children were assem- 
bled together one Saturday morning recently 
in a New York theatre to be instructed in the 
art of keeping out of the way of automobiles. 
This meeting was to start off a campaign aimed 
at decreasing the terrible toll of human life 
taken by automobile accidents each year. 

The picture was all right in itself — an as- 
sembly of tragic moments, such as you read of 
under the heading “Motor Accident” in every 
day’s papers. Imagine the horror of the attend- 
ing school teachers, when the young visitors, 
who should have gasped and been impressed, 
went into roars of laughter over the picture 
of a collision between a motor and a woman 
which sent the woman dazed to the curb: 
Skidding, upsetting and catapulting cars which 
landed their occupants in a heap on a wet 
pavement or at the bottom of a ravine— 
because the driver had devoted his eyes and 
perhaps one arm more to some one who sat be- 
side him than to keeping on the road, or because 
he wished to take some fool-hardy risk, or just 
because he didn’t think—brought forth a great 
response of mirth. The erratic course of that 
greatest foe to safety, the tipsy driver, about 
whom we shall know less and less as time goes 
on,no doubt, amused them hugely. A pedestrian 
darting across the street in front of traffic they 
received with loud and evident entertainment— 
though if it taught them a lesson is not clear. 

There was only one moment when they 
seemed really touched. That was when a boy 
of their own age found death under an auto- 
mobile wheel. 


2 
Griffith on “Can yom peongiene. asks Cae 
, W. Griffith, “a young Edgar 
Censorship. Allan Poe, of the present day, 


sitting down and writing with the knowledge 
that a censor in every state in the Union was 
to delete his article before it was published? 
What sort of literature would be written? 

“Can you imagine it? All inspiration, en- 
thusiasm and great idealism would be oozed 
away from any creative writer by the knowledge 
that three or four political delegates from each 
of the states, to say nothing of the villages and 
hamlets, were each and every one to take the 
scissors and cut the inspiration to suit their 

- tastes.” 

This was one of the arguments used by Mr. 
Griffith when he appeared before the commis- 
sion of the Virginia legislature in opposition to 
the State censorship bill. Arrayed against the 
gentlemen: of the motion picture industry was 

a group of ministers representing almost every 
ministerial body in the State. 


The whole argument of the proponent of 
censorship in Virginia was summed up by one 
churchman who declared that while he could 
not recall having seen any objectionable films, 
he believed that moving pictures would be 
much better off with censorship. 

But the bill being unfavorably reported and 
censorship being defeated, it is evident that the 
spirit of Patrick Henry has not departed from 
the Old Dominion. 


z 
Death-Bed > is unt slouty " ong to 
, place the blame for the defects 
Operations. of a poor picture as it is to place 


the credit for the virtues of a masterpiece. The 
hand of genius is usually so characteristic that 
the identity of its owner is immediately guessed. 
But bunglers are usually adepts at the old 
American game of “passing the buck.” And so 
clever are they that not infrequently they suc- 
ceed in fastening the blame where it does not 
belong. A rather famous pair of scenario artists 
were advertised as creators of a certain ex- 
tremely bad story. When asked how it happen- 
ed one of them explained it thus: 
“ . . 

We were called in at the last minute to try 
to make something out of nothing. We tink- 
ered with the thing a bit, but it was hopeless, 
and the producer promised not to use our 
names. He broke his promise however. It is 
as if a great specialist were called in to operate 
upon a dying man who was beyond mortal 
help, and then the family told everyone that he 
had been in attendance upon the case from the 
beginning of the illness.” 


z 


The Death of It was always a more 
or less accepted tra- 


Another Tradition. dition of the Ameri- 


can theatre — and screen — that a play must 
have a happy ending. Unless the hero takes 
the heroine in his arms before the final curtain 
falls, it’s not good drama. “Was!” Consider, 
now, that at least six of the prosperous plays 
running in New York City have unhappy end- 
ings. And consider that a picture company, 
in its recent preservation of the favorite work 
of a great author, followed his story so faith- 
fully that the hero dutifully passed “away in the 
last reel. But—here’s the kick in this one: 
said company having also the welfare of its 
treasurer at heart, made another ending, a 
gloriously happy one in which the hero is 
nursed back to health by the little-girl-who- 
loved-him, and they live happily ever after. 
Both endings will be offered to the exhibitors 
so that they may exercise their prerogative as 
showmen and choose for their patrons which 
of the two finales they had rather see. 


















































Drawn by Norman Anthony 


CROSS the silver sheet of life But she who plays the greatest part 
Fair leading ladies pass— Kneels, with a down-bent head, 
The child, the school girl, and the wife, And watches, with a singing heart, 
Like shadows in a glass. Above her baby’s bed! 


—Margaret Sangster. 





The Woman Who Understood 














Demonstrating 
that the most 
accurate syno- 
nym of Love is 
often Sacrifice. 


the ever insistent 

slums—does quaint 
old Washington Square. 
It stands like a green, 
tree-guarded oasis in the 
heart of the city; still 
surrounded by the state- 
ly red brick houses of 
another period, _ still 
fragrant, when it is 
spring, with the hint of 
lilac and magnolia. One, 
seeing it at night, feels 
only the «calm and 
sheltered quiet of it—one 
does not see, through the 
brooding dark, the new 
apartment houses, and 
the studio buildings, and 
the crudely colored tea 
shops that have come to 
the Square with the 
artist folk who are coh- 
verting it from a well- 
bred residential section 
into a flamboyant near- 


T divides aristocratic 
Fifth Avenue from 











By 


ELIZABETH 
CHISHOLM 


engagement to Richard 
Alden, a _ middle-aged 
millionaire. Alida was 
really a selfish butterfly, 
quite incapable of any 
great emotion, but to 
Robert, made despondent 
by his double loss, she 
seemed the patron saint 
of a lost paradise. He 
did not dream that she 
was only wiling away her 
idlest hours by flirting 
with him. 

Madge was _ standing 
at her window as Robert 
came home to his bar- 
ren room, his silent vio- 
lin under his arm. She 
did not see him for she 
was dreaming the golden 
dreams of youth— 
dreams of success and 
fame. It was only when 
the dumbwaiter bell rang 
that she came back from 
the land of make-believe 
to the present. 

There was a steak on 
the dumbwaiter — her 
supper. She put it care- 
fully on a plate and went 
back to the window so 











Latin Quarter. For in 
New York, if you are 
an artist or poet, or 
think you are, you live 
down in the classic 
old Washington Square. Only you call it—Greenwich Village. 

It was in one of these tea shops—a tea shop called, not 
unappropriately, the Squirrel Hole (folk had a way of saying 
that there were always sure to be a lot of nuts there) that 
Madge Graham lived. The tea shop was her means of liveli- 
hood, but it was only that—for she had come from the Middle 
West to study art. And the tea shop, which was also her 
studio, showed bits of sculpture in the corners of it that pro- 
claimed her to be, unlike many of the others who inhabit 
Washington Square, a real worker. 

Folk loved Madge Graham. It was not for her great eyes, 
not for her fluffy blonde hair, that they loved her. It was 
because of her all embracing desire to mother people—from 
the most discouraged drunkard to the most aggressive news- 
boy—it was the sweetness of her smile and the comfort of her 
handclasp that made people flock into her little tea shop. 
She had come to the city to specialize in art, but her real 
specialty was heart. It seemed only appropriate that she 
should be completing a statuette of Cupid, which she intended 
to enter in a great prize competition. 

It was because of her love of people and her desire to help 
them that Madge Graham first met Robert Knight; a young 
musician who lived in a little room across the court from her 
tea shop. For Robert Knight came home one evening in the 
depths of discouragement, broken-hearted not only because 
he had lost his position in an orchestra, but because Alida, 
the girl he thought that he was in love with, had announced her 





Madge took her husband's absence at Alida’s house with utter goodnature, the 
and often would skip through the hedge to invite him to come home. 


that she could stand it 
on the sill. As she set 
plate down she 
glanced casually across 
the court and in through 
the window of the house opposite. And then she started back 
in horror—breathless horror. For there was a young man 
in that room, and he was standing, grim and pale, with a 
revolver pressed to his temple. 

At first Madge did not know quite what to do. She was 

turning frantically from the window, wondering how she might 
save him, when her glance fell upon the unfinished statuette 
of Cupid. With a sudden inspiration she picked it up and 
hurled it in the direction of the man. It went crashing through 
the window and lay at his feet, a pathetic little love god with a 
broken wing. But it had served its purpose for Robert, brought 
to his right senses, thrust the revolver into his pocket and 
came to the window. And, looking across the court, his eyes 
met the wide, frightened ones of a beautiful girl. 
_ Madge was excited and embarrassed at the success of her 
plan. She met the gaze of the man squarely, but her nervous 
hands brushed the steak from the window sill. And then, 
speaking hurriedly to cover a strained situation, she called to 
him across the court. 

“Oh, please,” she called, “won’t you rescue my dinner for 
me?” 

And Robert, thanking her silently for her rare tact and 
understanding, hurried down to rescue the steak. 

Of course, they had dinner together that night. And it was 
over the cheery little table that Madge learned of Robert’s 
trouble and gave him comfort. And because she was primarily 
a mother-woman, she went the next morning to intercede with 
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the leader of the orchestra and her rare charm won back, for 
him, his means of livelihood. 

They were much together, after that. The statuette of 
Cupid was finished—the most aggressive little newsboy acting 
as model—and sent to the competition. And Alida was quite 
forgotten, while the music grew in beauty. And then, one day, 
the little newsboy burst into the studio with a paper that bore, 
in great headlines, the announcement that a certain statuette, 
the work of an unknown sculptress named Madge Graham, 
had won in the prize competition. He dashed in without knock- 
ing, to find the prize winner in the arms of Robert Knight! 

They started apart, in confusion, did the sculptress and the 
musician. But the newsboy was too excited to give them 
more than a passing glance. He thrust the newspaper into 
the girl’s hands and, with joy, she read the announcement 
before she looked up to smile into her lover’s face. But there 
was a shadow in his eyes, for he realized that her success 
might draw her away from him. As the little newsboy, too 
excited to stand still, dashed out to tell the other newsboys 
of his lady’s good fortune, Robert spoke soberly. 

“I suppose,” he said wistfully, “that it’s too much to ask 
you to give up a promising career—for just love?” 

Madge looked up at him with a smile—a wise little woman- 
smile. Slowly she went over to a statue that she was working 
on—the little nude figure of a baby. All at once her arms 
were around it and as she stood there the ambition in her 
face was replaced by a supreme tenderness. One knew, from 
her eyes, that she was secing visions, dreaming dreams. When 
she spoke her voice was all a-throb with a wonderful emotion. 

“I think,” she said very softly, “that a Home and—Real 
Children—are much nicer than a studio—and clay babies!” 

With a half cry Robert took her into his arms. And they 
stood together very silently, and for a long time, while the 
world stopped whirling and the stars sang. 


* * * * * * 


And so they were married. And Madge was so angel-like in 
her white dress and veil that even the blasé artists of Green- 
wich Village were impressed and, strangely, a little touched 
by her youth and her beauty. And the beginning of 
a dream of home was made true in the realest way. 


Magazine 


ITTLE Bobby came first. And, with his coming, the plas- 
ter babies were relegated to the dim corners and the dusty 
shelves. 

And then, two years later, Peggy came to add to the joy 
of the horhe. And Madge, her mother instincts quite satis- 
fied, was happier than she had believed any one could be. 

Often, as they sat with their empire around them, Madge 
had a way of saying: 

“They can talk all they please about careers and art, but the 
business of being a mother is the biggest business in the world!” 

And, to add to that happiness, her husband, inspired by 
her devotion, was fast gaining success in his music. 

But no happiness, it seems, can ever remain unblemished 
and perfect. For Robert Knight was becoming too well 
known, as a fashionable musician, to be without feminine 
admirers. It was like a ghost from the past that Alida Alden 
crept into his well-ordered life—the same Alida who had nearly 
driven him, years before, to suicide—the same Alida and yet 
not quite the same. For she was harder, now, more design- 
ing, more cynical than the girl he had known. Her little 
daughter, Marian, was denied even the most casual sort of 
affection. 

It was unfortunate that she should have telephoned to him, 
first, on an evening when Madge was too busy, with her chil- 
dren, to give the matter any but the most passing attention. 
Her answer to his question, as to whether he should call at the 
Alden home, was bright and unsuspicious. 

“Why, yes, dear,” she advised him, “go—by all 
You may have a chance to get some rich pupils.” 

And so Robert went to call at Mrs. Alden’s home. 
played for her—played, as she herself expressed it, “to her 
very soul.” And she, looking at him with eyes that saw the 
desirability of a flirtation with an attractive celebrity, sug- 
gested that he rent a cottage at the summer resort that she 
frequented. 

“Take a cottage near my summer place,” she urged. 
that you would get a whole colony of pupils!” 

Madge, of course, agreed to go because she felt that the 
children needed the country. And so they made hurried prep- 
arations to leave town before the hot season. Robert went 
first to the summer resort, ostensibly to get the cottage in 
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It was over the table that- Madge learned of Robert's trouble and gave him comfort. 
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wagon. And while he 
watched, unable to help, 
he saw his wife stand up 
on the hay and start cau- 
tiously to work her way 
along to the front of the 
wagon. With her mother 
love giving her a new 
courage, he watched her 
step onto the shaft of the 
wagon and start walking 
along it, balancing herself 
as cleverly as any tight- 
rope walker, until « she 
could reach the swinging 
reins. With wonderful 
self-control she quieted the 
horses and brought the 
runaways to a stop at the 
very entrance to the Al- 
den estate. Robert, wak- 
ing from his daze, dashed 
forward to help quiet the 
horses and, after they were 
quieted, lifted his children 
and wife down to solid 
ground. 

“What were you think- 
ing of,’ he demanded, 
half in fright and half in 
annoyance, “‘to ride in this 
crazy hay wagon?” 

Madge looked at him 
timidly for a moment be- 
fore she answered. And 
then— 

“T didn’t know what to 
do,” she tried to explain. 
“You weren’t there—”’ 

And then the farmer 
came dashing up, full of 
praise and relief at their 
safety and Robert, just a 
trifle ashamed, took up 
the suit cases abruptly and 
started to pilot his fam- 
ily toward their new 

















“They can talk all they please.” Madge would say, “atout careers and art, 
but the business of being a mother is the biggest brsiness in the world! 


order, and Madge followed on a later train with the children 
and various bags, suit cases, and toys. When they alighted at 
the station they were almost bewildered at the beauty of the 
countryside and it was only when little Peggy asked plain- 
tively, “Wonder why daddy didn’t come to meet us?” that 
they realized that they had been forgotten. Madge, thinking 
of course that something was the matter—she did not dream 
that Robert was seated on the Alden veranda, drinking tea and 
chatting with Mrs. Alden’s guests—felt no anger, only a great 
desire to reach him: And so she looked about, anxiously, for a 
conveyance to take them to the cottage. There were no taxis 
near the station, and, in desperation, she asked a passing 
farmer, with a hay wagon, to give them a lift. The farmer, 
responding to Madge’s charm, helped them up to the wagon 
top and gave the reins into little Bobby’s hands. And they 
started up the road, gayly. 

It would have been all right if a passing automobile had not 
swung suddenly around a curve in the road. But it did. It 
came charging down upon the hay wagon before the farmer 
could snatch the reins from Bobby’s tiny fingers. The horses 
shied, suddenly, jerking the. reins from the child’s hands ‘and 
throwing the farmer into the road. 

In the meanwhile Robert had suddenly remembered his 
family. A train whistle had been the reminder. Remorsefully 
he made his farewells to his hostess and started hurriedly 
toward the: station: 

As he reached the road he saw a hay wagon bowling along 
in a veritable cloud of dust‘and, with stiddenly distended eyes, 
he saw that-a child was clinging to the driver’s seat—his child! 
And that another child was lying helpless on the top of the 


home. 

Because Madge was a 
born home-maker the new 
cottage became, in a few 
days, a marvel of comfort and beauty. But, beautiful though 
it was, it seemed to hold small appeal for Robert. He was 
engrossed in a new interest—an interest that centered about 
his neighbor, Alida Alden. They had concerts to talk of, les- 
sons,—for he was giving her violin instruction,—vivid plans. 
As the days went on Madge found herself, even more than; 
ever, depending upon her children for love. It was with them 
that she went walking in the woods, picnicking, playing pre- 
tend. 

Because the Knight cottage was next door to the more pre- 
tentious Alden estate, it was not strange that Marian, the 
neglected little daughter of Alida, should oftentimes watch, 
through the hedge, while Madge played with Bobby and 
Peggy. And one day, while she was gazing at. them, wistfully, 
Madge discovered her and asked her to join them in their 
games. 

That was the beginning of a new and glorious playtime 
for Marian. And it was also Mr. Alden’s introduction to 
Madge for one day, when he was searching for his small 
neglected daughter, he found her happily listening to a story 
that Madge was telling the children. 

“Oh, daddy,” she cried when she saw him, “come and meet 
the beautiful Princess!” For,.to her, Madge was a princess. 

Richard Alden was a tired man—tired with life and the bitter 
fruits of success.” His. marriage -had been ‘a great disappoint- 
ment. to him and, of late, he had~heard-rumors of a flirtation 
between his wife and the: brilliant young violinist who was 
their neighbor. And the sight of Madge and the children filled 
him with a longing for the home life that he had missed and 

(Continued on page 122) 
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This is Bill, who is known outside his family circle as Wil- You may have heard that a comedian’s home life is far 
liam Wallace Reid, Junior. A little over two years ago his from funny. Then look at this, and don't believe all you 
arrival was an event in fandom. Now he is a cotillion hear. Lee Moran, in his wild search for laughs with 
leader of the weekly tea-parties on certain Hollywood lawns. which to build the Lyons-Moran comedies, finds himself 
He should, by all rights, have inherited the histrionic fire considerably cheered of evenings by Mary Jane — not 
of Fanny, the aunt of Dorothy Davenport, his mother. quite one year old. Her mother is not a player. 





When Jack Mulhall scrubs the make-up from his face The name on the back of the picture reads Richard Ker- 









when he finishes the day's work at the Lasky studios, he shaw Ince—but, like Bill Reid, he objects to being called 
does not bask in the bright lights of the Broadway, Los anything but “Dick.” He is one of the three children of 
Angeles—he hurries right home. You may observe the Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Ince, his father being the well- 
reason here: Jack, Junior, a chubby cherub of a few years known sunshine master of Culver City, Willette Kershaw 





and a beautiful disposition. is his a§nt. 





of Hollywood, composed 
daughters of studio stars. 






Children 


HERE is a _ very-much-younger set in 
Hollywood, California. The members of 
it range in age from six months to—well, 
four years is the oldest. You cannot 

grow any older and still belong. A cynic, see- 
ing these pictures of children of the studios, 
might search there for a double entendre, con- 
tending that a star’s baby cannot, possibly, ever 
be older than four. But the heirs to the Sunshine 
Kingdom present pictorial proof that, while happy 
marriages may not be made in heaven, many of 
them are made in studios. The popular con- 
ception of an actor’s home-life does not include 
any of the appurtenances which distinguish the 
happy cottage of John, the tradesman, or the flat 
of Henry, the bookkeeper. But it is a fact that 
there are real homes in the Hollywood picture 
colony—and they are real because they have real 
children to live in them. The sons of theatrical 
families are well represented here. The parents 
of most of these babies have been, and are, of 
the theatre and of the studios. It may be that 
the comedian’s daughter will be another Nazi- 
mova, while the son of the producer may decide 
to be a camera-man. But it is pretty certain that 
all of them will do something or other in a dra- 
matic line. They all know, for instance, how to 
act when they yearn for something mother has 
told them, time and again, they can’t have. Don’t 
think of these youngsters as spoiled little beings 
different from your neighbor’s children. They 
are spanked often, filch jam and cookies—when 
they are high enough to reach the shelf—and they 
run away from home whenever they have a 
chance. 


Photography by Hoover Art Studios 


Bryant Washburn is the fifth of his line, but one of the 
first film children. That is, his father was unique 
among actors in heralding the arrival of a son and heir, 
and young Bryant's progress has been regarded by a proud 
and paternal fan world. Mabel Forrest-Washburn, his 
mother, was anactress at Essanay. He is now introduc- 
ing a new baby brother. 































Her name is Virginia Newburg, but you will know her as 

the wee daughter of Jane Novak. The resemblance is rather 

remarkable, isn't it? If you're a good fan you will see the 

same eyes which have called bad-man Bill Hart back from 

the desert many times. Virginia is her mother's only hobby, 
and occupies her every minute outside the studio. 









One of “Hollywood's former debutantes who is now 

residing in New York,” as the society editor would say. 

Beverly—her father is Albert Parker who used to direct 

Douglas Fairbanks and more lately Clara Young. Mrs. 

Parker is Margaret Greene—with Ethel Barrymore in 

“Declasse.” Miss Parker's marcel wave is as natural as 
her camera-diffidence. 
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Villain By 


Preference 


Macey Harlam is contented to 
abide by the adage: “The evil 


that men do lives after them.”’ 


HE gentleman pictured on this page 

has suffered seventeen distinct and 

separate kinds of death. He has 

been shot by pistol, shot by rifle, 
stabbed, fed slow poison, left to be de- 
voured by wild beasts in the wilds of Africa, 
electrocuted, guillotined, strangled, hari- 
karied, dragged to death between wild Ara- 
bian horses, dropped over a cliff, drowned, 
killed on the rack, tied under dripping 
acid, tortured to death by a red hot scimitar, 
dynamited and hanged. 

But keep your sympathy. He does not 
want it. He prefers to be hated. He be- 
lieves that if he can make you dislike him 
you will remember him longer than if you 
think he is nice. He is Macey Harlam, one 
of the drama’s most effective little plotters. 

In spite of Mr. Harlam’s boasted unre- 
generacy, he admits, when cornered, that 
the greatest role he ever played, the one in 
which he took the greatest pleasure, was that 
of the Yogi in the stage production of “The 
Eyes of Youth” with Marjorie Rambeau. 
Clara Kimball Young, with Vincent Seranno 
as the Yogi, has since made that play fa- 
miliar to screen audiences. 

The Yogi, you will remember, was the 
symbol of purity and truth. His mission on 
earth was one of spiritual helpfulness. 

Mr. Harlam has been a disturbing ele- 
ment in plays and pictures with Otis Skinner, 
Florence Reed, Douglas Fairbanks, Gerald- 
ine Farrar, Pauline Fredericks, Dorothy 
Dalton and many others. 


Abov: you see Macey Harlam as the Yogi in the stage production of 
“The Eyes of Youth.” —Below, left to right in“ The Flame of the Desert™ 


with Geraldine 


Farrar, 


and 


in “L’Apache” with Dorothy Dalton. 




















O look at him now, you 
would never believe that 
Herbert Rawlinson’s Ca- 
reer had included per- 
sonal appearances as a farm-hand, 
a lawn-mower manufacturer—that 
is, he worked in a factory where 
they assembled the various parts 
of a lawn-mower’s anatomy— 
summer-resort entertainer, circus 
performer, and box-car expert. 
This last occupation, or we might 
say recreation, is one of Mr. 
Rawlinson’s more painful recol- 
lections and one that is best for- 
gotten, or lightly passed over. 

To look at him now—and that, 
as any high-or-boarding-school girl 
will instantly inform you, is no 
punishment—you would _ never 
suspect that he had not been born 
in an English country estate, rid- 
den to hounds at an early age, 
been privately tutored until old 
enough for Oxford, and so forth. 
Not so. Of all the voluntary 
vagabonds of the world, Rawlin- 
son set a new record. Just a mere 
and truthful account of his va- 
rious occupations—they were so 
much fun he never thought of 
them as jobs—makes any soldier 
of fortune look like a bookkeeper 
with family responsibilities. 

Some time ago—but not so long 
ago that a Kentucky mountaineer 
would describe the harking-back 
as three hollers and a look—Her- 
bert Rawlinson was born in Eng- 
land. Good family, and all that. 
Until he was thirteen he hugged 
the family fireside; then a rela- 
tive came along and proposed that 
the boy go back with him to Can- 
ada. Canada—meaning the Land 
of Boundless Opportunity for All 
Bright Boys. Herbert being in- 
cluded in that latter classification, 
he was shipped to the dominion, 
to build a foundation for a future 
fortune. Said building, he soon 
learned, meant getting up with 
the dawn, performing duties as 
tender of stock, plowing, thresh- 
ing in season, gathering eggs, 
milking cows, running errands— 
and by that time he’d be so tired 
he didn’t want to lie awake’nights 
wishing he had never come. 


eat twice as much as formerly. 


But to anyone of his romantic and adventurous turn of mind, 
this sort of thing began to pall, after a year or so of it. So 
one day he just naturally followed an American one-ring cir- 


It wasn’t long before Herbert, at 
fourteen, assumed the hefty proportions of a grown man, which 
had its advantages, as he could lick the other farm-hands and 


on the Farm 





They told Herbert Rawlinson's parents that Canada was 
the Land of Boundless Opportunity for Bright Boys. 
This willing, nay, eager egg-garnerer supplied the foun- 
dation for the hefty Herbert of today. (See left above.) 
At right, in his crook characterization; remember “Come 


Through?™ 
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Later, he followed a one-ring circus to the States. He 

watered the kangaroos, exercised the pachyderms, parti- 

cipated in hay-rube discussions, and doubled in brass 

whenever they needed a bareback rider, tight-rope 
walker, or lion-tamer. 





And then he massaged lawn-mowers for a living, or so 

it would seem from our illustration. He was an em- 

ployee in a lawn-mower factory, but the trade is still a 

mystery to him. He used to dream about the drama 
when he was supposed to be working. 


They Couldn't 
Keep Him Down 





cus that happened to come to the 
adjacent hamlet and passed on 
into the States. Being a willing 
boy he was put to work. Besides 
watering the kangaroos, exercis- 
ing the elephants, participating in 
various hay-rube discussions, 
learning the show business from 
the ground up: i. e., just how to 
manipulate a tent single-handed, 
and doubling in brass when a 
bareback rider, a ring-master, a 
cook, or a lion-tamer was knocked 
out—he had very little to do. In 
fact, a little of that and he was 
bored. Besides, he was fired. He 
had a way of talking back to the 
boss that irritated that gentleman 
peculiarly. He and another boy, 
with a dollar and a half between 
them, decided to go back home. 
They shipped what baggage they 
had: Herbert’s—he was called 
Bert then—his consisting solely 
of one brand-new suit he had 
saved up to buy—on to the Cana- 
dian town, and themselves trusted 
to a negligent car-crew and po- 
lice in the towns along the way. 
They “bummed” back. 

After many adventures — be- 
lieve him—they landed. Landed 
is appropriate. They were gently 
but firmly propelled out of the 
baggage-car in which they had 
stowed away, and found them- 
selves, home, in an exceedingly 
dusty condition. They walked 
down the principal street, fol- 
lowed by an admiring crowd of 
children. A_ bar-tender(!) was 
mopping his massive brow outside 
his saloon. (Note: This was a 
shop in which liquor was sold.) 
Herbert’s. pal accosted him 
“Don’t you know us?” he said. 
As a matter of fact, the bar-ten- 
der didn’t; but having been re- 
galed with a choice list of alleged 
family names which included 
many of the town’s best residents, 
he took them in, dusted them off, 
and filled them up—with free 
lunch, Herbert will tell you. 

Then the two young wanderers 
secured their clothes, slicked up 
considerable, and paraded through 
the old home-town. The boys 


and girls looked; heard with rare awe and admiration a story 
of two actors, who had merely returned for a visit after a 
successful season “on the road.” Their story gobbled up; they 


lived on the admiration for a month. 





But—and now comes the real meat of our story—Herbert’s 
masquerade as a mime, he took seriously. Much more srious- 
ly, in fact, than his audiences. 


He made up his mind, then 
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and there, to be a Real Actor. 
His real determination took him 
a long way around; but—he got —« 
there. % 

A small—oh, very small—stock 
company came to town. Herbert 
was in the audience the first night. 
The next night he was on the 
stage. He stayed there, some j-} 
way. One night when the old 
manager was knee-deep in a 
spirituous June, his head nodding 
over his cups and his old mind a 
bit dumb, Herbert came up to 
him and told him he wanted to 
join the company. The old fellow 
looked at him; then he said 
thickly, “S all right; come on 
to—(a small town in Wisconsin) 
—in two weeks.” 

The manager found himself talking to a strange young man 
‘ two weeks later. Rawlinson had come to join the company. 
Of course he got his job; he stuck around until they gave it 
to him. But after he had been with the show for several 
weeks, they told him he wouldn’t do. He couldn’t sing; he 
couldn’t act. They had to have “an experienced juvenile.” So 
Herbert was jobless, again. 

All this time, mind you, a cable or a letter to England would 
have brought him transportation back home, or sutficient funds. 
But when you are bitten by that bug called ambition, what 
can you do? You don’t write home for money. 

Herbert became an employee in a lawn-mower factory. If 
you ask him why he chose a lawn-mower factory, he'll tell you 
he didn’t. He answered an ad and was set to work assembling 
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One of the most pleasant jobs he ever held was as a boat- 
man at a Wisconsin summer-resort. Then he became 
an actor—and we want to ask you: how many actors 
vou know would laugh at a caricature of themselves? 
Herbert Rawlinson thinks these are funny. 











“Don’t Call 


When you have 
a nice name like 
Greta you like 
to use it, says 
Miss Hartman. 


HE was reading her mail. 
“See,” she said tragically, 


“every one of these several 
dozen letters is addressed to ‘Gretchen.’ 
I am not Gretchen—I am Greta!” 

That is why Greta Hartman, usually a 
perfectly companionable and jolly sort of per- 
son, sometimes has a haunted look in her deep 
brown eyes. Some one billed her as “Gretchen 
Hartman” once, and she has never been able to change 
her public’s mind. They will call her Gretchen. 

She was working every day—and some nights—over in Fort 
Lee. “Just get home in time to take a bath and dress for 
dinner,” she says, “and usually I’m so tired I don’t even want 
to go out to a theater or a movie. Because, you see, I am 
serialing now.” 

Having essayed, at various times in the course of her long 
film career, every conceivable kind of part, Miss Hartman has 
taken to the chapter drama with a keen zest. “Never knew 
anything could be so exciting,” she chuckled. “I do all sorts 
of wild stunts without even so much as batting an eyelash. 
I always wanted to do something besides society roles on: the 
screen, anyway.” 

Just then Alan Hale came in. You may wonder why Alan 
Hale should come in, just then, to Miss Hartman’s uptown 
Manhattan apartment. The explanation is simple: he shares 
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lawn-mowers. Lawn-mowers are 
still a mystery to Herbert. 

Right after that came one of 
the most interesting episodes in 
his life. Having caught on again 
with a road company, he was left 
stranded in a Wisconsin lake- 
town. The summer season was 
coming on and he became a boat- 

= man for one of those summer- 
>) resort gondolas. But his pleasant 

c. tenor voice used to float out on 
{ the still waters and please the cus- 

tomers; so he was soon made 
Master of Boats. As all summer 
seasons end, Herbert secured a 
situation on one of the big boats 
that plow the Great Lakes. 
Later he went in for drama in 
earnest, and from small beginnings 
in repertoire he was promoted to stock, and finally gradu- 
ated into serious drama. He was a member of the Oliver 
Morosco stock company in Los Angeles; he was a stage man- 
ager as well as an actor. Then came the movies: he was one of 
the first Selig players: he was in the first production of “The 
Sea Wolf” with Hobart Bosworth. For Universal Rawlinson 
did crook melodramas, including “Come Through.” 

He went with Blackton to do “The House Divided” and 
“The Common Cause.” He played with Billie Burke in a 
picture. His transition from a screen crook to a detective was 
made in a series of “Craig Kennedy” films. Now he is with 
Blackton again, in “Passers-By.” You may hear soon that he 
is to return to the stage. His pretty and talented wife, Roberta 
Arnold, is a legitimate actress of considerable reputation. 





Me Gretchen” 


it with her, and she shares his name, 
being, in simple language, none other 
than Mrs. Alan Hale. 
Mrs. Hale is a charming, pretty 
woman and a most capable actress; 
Mr. Hale—it seems silly to call him 
Mister—is a big, humorous, regu- 
lar chap. But—they are still hap- 
pily married after some few years 
of it! 
Greta Hartman has a simplicity 
that you don’t as a rule associate with 
an actress who, since the age of seven, 
has been playing every part from Stowe’s 
“Little Eva” to Ibsen’s “Little Eyolf.” Her 
whole histrionic experience has been crammed 
into the years that most actresses require to 
make their beginnings and Greta has never lost 
her interest, her wide-awake comprehensive perspec- 
tive of things theatrical and pictorial. After a debut 
as “Little Eva” and a carry-on in other parts for the Bush 
Temple Stock in the Windy City, where she was born, she 
played child roles with Ben Greet in his Shakespearean reper- 
tory. For her New York premier she was “Cosette” in “Les 
Miserables”—and then ten years later appeared as “Cosette’s” 
mother, “Fantine.” 

Later, she was “Mary Jane” to Henry Dixey’s “dad” in 
“Mary Jane’s Pa.” When the author of this play, Edith Ellis, 
produced “Claudia” with the Italian actress, Mimi Augulia, in 
the leading role, Miss Hartman appeared in the part. of the 
sister. This production, made in March, 1919, witnessed her 
latest appearance on the speaking stage. 

You remember her film work with Biograph. Then for Fox. 
where she did “The Love Thief” and others. Now she is 
with the same company, playing in their first serial. 











Fashions 


BUYER for a department store 
in a small middle western city 
came into New York recently to 
get her summer line of waists—- 


Jazzing 





they may be “blooses” here, but they are 


waists where the buyer and I come from. 

The head saleslady in the smart waist 
house started showing her some pretty 
little georgette things—you know the 
kind, the tuck-in-your-skirt-V-neck sort. 
After five minutes of this the buyer 


fidgeted. A couple more 
minutes, and she burst out 
with: 

“But I want to see some 
new things! Haven’t you 
any mandarin waists, or those 
slip-ons in the Japanese 
printed silks?” 

The head saleslady—who 
is as nearly shock-proof as 
salesladies come—gasped. 

“But we’ve just got our 
new printed goods in and 
we’ve only two samples made 
up yet. How did you hear 
about them?” she demanded. 

The buyer from the s. m. 
w. c. looked at her pityingly. 

“Norma Talmadge wore 
one of them waists in a pic- 
ture that we saw last month,” 
she replied. “And I’ve had 
about eighteen girls asking 
for them ever since. Seems 
to me that you people in New 
York ought to wake up pretty 
soon and get onto the fact 
that we know what’s style 
and what isn’t.” 

And she went away. 

The fact is that the 
“movies” have revolutionized 
fashions as well as a lot of 
other things. There used to 
be a well known saying that 
a new fashion would be worn 
in “Paris today, New York 
tomorrow and the rest of the 
country next year.” 

But motion pictures have 
changed all that. When a 
great French house makes a 
new hat today for Elsie Fer- 
guson or Pauline Frederick 
or any one of a dozen other 
film stars you may be sure 





It's a lot easier studying designs from 
the screen than by working them out 
from the fashion-magazine picture of 
a lady whose dimensions are about 
those of a fair-sized knitting needle. 
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This graduation frock of Mary Miles Minter's caused 


a run on the white organdie market a few years ago. 














The motion picture stars 
are not content with fol- 
lowing the fashions; they 
introduce them. Con- 
sequently, Bird Center, Ia. 
often knows what is new 
before Fifth Avenue. 


By 
MAY 
STANLEY 


Decorations by 


A. Davies 


that next month a lot of sweet young 
things in Emporia and Key West and 
Yakima are going to make life miserable 
for the “leading milliner” until she turns 
out a fairly good imitation of that hat. 
Speaking about hats, one of the famous 


New York milliners made a 
little gold turban last fall 
for Alice Brady and _ she 
wore it in one of her screen 
plays. The result was that 
the famous “Field of the 
Cloth of Gold” had a rival 
every time a theater audi- 
ence got together this win- 
ter. Gold metallic cloth 
bobbed up in the most unex- 
pected places. Some of the 
girls tied it around their 
heads for evening wear when 
they weren’t wearing hats. 
But gold metallic cloth and 
gold tissue were scarce, and 
as a result when father went 
to don his Knights of Pythias 
or Odd Fellow regalia he 
found it shorn of most of the 
glittering effects—but there 
was no use in arguing, the 
girls had to have a hat like 
Alice. 

Consider the case of Glo- 
ria Swanson and the gorgeous 
gown.of mole that she wears 
in “Male and Female.” Since 
that gown was shown mole 
wraps and _ coatees have 
sprung up over night from 
California to Maine, and 
from Florida to Minnesota. 
Dresses have been trimmed 
with mole, and mole hats and 
wraps have flourished every- 
where. Of course, Gloria 
Swanson’s gown had a train 
of pearls and cost—not in 
press agent figures nor in 
stage money, but in good, 
hard, serious coin—more than 
$8,000. While her followers 
may not, as individuals, have 
plunged so heavily, it is a 
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The next month after Pauline Frederick appears in a new French hat in a motion picture, 
you may be sure a lot of the sweet young things in Emporia or Key West are 
going to make life miserable for the “leading milliner™ until she turns out an imitation. 


conservative estimate to say that the sales of mole as a result. 
of that picture have topped the million mark. 

Back in the “good old days” before the advent of the motion 
picture—when all that folks in the small towns had to do was 
to go to bed or go* crazy—fashion news filtered through with 
about the speed of Congress acting on the League of Nations. 
The monthly fashion magazines, that used to set the styles in 
those prehistoric times, had skating costumes in December 
and graduation dresses in May. Now, the people who are “in 
the know” in the fashion world are about six months ahead of 
this kind of speed. The Paris creator of styles has his or her 
openings in August for the winter fashions and in February 
for the next summer things. The New York creators do the 
same thing. So, when Alice Brady 
or Priscilla Dean or Norma Tal- 
madge want to appear in winter things 
in a new film play they get next win- 
ter’s modes from the creators, who 
are always six months ahead of the 
styles, and you get them as soon as 
the picture is released. 

And then a lot of folks whose 
heads are merely excess baggage 
wonder how it is that “folks dress 
so well all over America?” 

Why shouldn’t they? 

The motion picture not only brings 
us the last word in fashion, but it 
shows us real folks walking around 
in real gowns and hats. And you 
can take it from some one who has 
had it to do, that it’s a lot easier to 
catch your designs that way—on the 
hoof, so to speak—than it is to work 
them out from the picture in a 
fashion magazine of a lady whose di- 
mensions are about those of a fair- 
sized knitting-needle. 

Of course, all the results of this 
following of screen fashions are not 
good, no, indeed. 

Mary Pickford curls and the Mary 
Pickford manner are delightful on 
the lady herself. They aren't too 
bad on the flappers who imagine 











like frock? I have, lots of them, and it’s not a pleasant sight. 
And Theda Bara’s vampish clothes look fine on Theda, but 
they aren’t so successful when they are essayed by a fat little 
girl with freckles and calves that have long ceased to be year- 
lings. 

I remember another unfortunate instance of following the 
fashions, a la motion pictures. A friend of mine saw a picture 
in which the star was demonstrating how she had made her- 
self young and beautiful by using “wrinkle plasters.” All 
stirred up with visions of acquiring a Lillian Gish complexion, 
the lady in the case started out to hunt up wrinkle plasters. 
The drug stores, for some reason, didn’t seem to keep ’em. But 
it didn’t discourage her. Friend husband was pressed into 
service and he utterly destroyed two 
perfectly good days in the quest of 








beauty. Finally, one enterprising 
drug clerk suggested adhesive tape. 
It seemed a good idea, and f. h. took 
some home and spent the rest of the 
evening putting strips of it on Cutie’s 
forehead and around her eyes and 
in the place where the first double 
chin was beginning to get in its 
deadly work. The next morning 
they tried taking it off, but the ad- 
hesive tape had found a good home 
and taken up permanent quarters. 
It took tears and a doctor and a 
quart of gasoline to dislodge the 
stuff. 

But as I was saying when I inter- 
rupted myself— 

The stars of the silent drama are 
not content with following the 
fashions, they introduce them. Some 
of the keenest minds in the domain 
of fashion—and - the. making of 
women’s clothes is, by the way, the 
third greatest industry in the world 
—are constantly at work creating 
new modes for the motion picture 
stars. And the moment a new film 
is released every detail of gown or 
wrap or hat is avidly watched, men- 
tally photographed and then repro- 








themselves possessed of great screen 
talents that are hid from the rest 
of us. But, did you ever see an old 
girl well up toward the ha'f century 
mark wearing Pickford curls and try- 
ing to look kittenish in a Pickford- 


If you should happen to have some nice old lace 
about the house just put a flounce around the 
tunic and a ruffle about the neck—and you ll 


find in July that you have been 
fashions” yourself. 


duced by dressmakers and milliners 
all over the country. 

A couple of seasons back Mary 
Miles Minter appeared in one of her 
pictures in a charming little gown of 


“ jazzing up the . 
(Continued on page 131) 





Evans 


MORY JOHNSON usually plays these upright HE model young (leading) man, Jack Mulhall. 
young men. He is a free-lance, so if you have He has never betrayed heroines’ trust in him. 
any trouble locating him, write the Answer Man. Sometimes we wish they’d let him be bad. 


Hartsook 


HERE is hardly an actress of note to whom OM FORMAN came back from war to find a 
Hugh Thompson has not, at one time or an contract awaiting him. So he'doffed his Lieuten- 


other, made ardent love. He came from stock. ant’s uniform and unlocked his dressing-room door. 








At left, above: Lux- 
uries of a Star’s Life: 
Exhibit A. How’d you 
like to be: Blanche 
Sweet—and rough it 
up in the mountains 
and wear your old 
clothes, and drink from 
tin mugs and eat from 
paper plates? The 
stoic gentleman oppo- 
site is director Robert 
Thornby. At right 
above: Emma Dunn as 
“Old Lady 31,"" which 
role she created for the 
stage and is doing for 
the films. 


At left: Two 1920 models, F.O.B. California: Chris 
Rubb, new Universal comedian, and support. Chris 
plumb forgot how to start the durn thing. Below you 
see Mary MacLaren’s orchestra. Not that Mary wields 
the baton over these musicians—but they supply the 
jazz for all her scenes. She finds it hard to register 
when they aren’t on the job. : 
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Above: These youngsters are going to give the Big Four a run 
for their money in ten or fifteen years—but perhaps it would 
be more polite to ignore statistics. Left to right: Carter DeHaven, 
Jr., Mary Pickford Rupp, Bob White Beban, Marjorie DeHaven. 
Below: focusing the camera on the letter in Ruth Roland’s 
hands, for an epistolary close-up. 


Here’s Teddy 
Sampson of 
Christle com- t ’ _ 
edies, to comply ee es 
with the regula- ‘RBS is 
tions that every pe 
magazine must ; ‘ 
have at least es 
one a f Pecoveesece 
in every issue. 4 , 
She’s all there 
is; there won't 
be any more. 








E are not offering any prizes for the identity of this old-fashioned girl. We 
are sure only the most astute could guess that it is Irene Castle Treman, 
made-up in a long wig and a long dress. Of course it’s only for a picture. 





Lincoln 


Frank McGlynn, one-time 
picture villain, has turned 
to playing the Emancipator. 


ROM one of the most despised villains of 
the palmy days of moving pictures, Frank 
McGlynn has become one of the most be- 
loved figures on the American stage. 

It’s been quite a jump. But McGlynn, who has 
served a long apprenticeship in the theater, de- 
served the distinction conferred on him when he 
was approached to play the title role in the New 
York production of “Abraham Lincoln,” the play 
by John Drinkwater which ran a year in the Ham- 
mersmith district, the Bronx of London, before it 
was ever shown in this country, Lincoln’s country! 

You remember him as an Edison villain. He 
pursued Mary Fuller through many reels; he was 
particularly sinister as Jude in “Joyce of the North 
Woods.” It was while he was with Edison that he 
first essayed the impersonation of Abraham Lin- 
coln, in “The Life of Lincoln.” But curiously 
enough he was best-known from a picture angle as 
the man who took the White Sox ballplayers, sixty- 
seven of them, around the world on their tour, di- 
recting the taking of pictures en route. 

Preparatory for William Harris, Jr.’s, offer, he 
has conscientiously studied every phase of the life 
of Lincoln. From the time he first studied law— 
he is a graduate of the law school of California’s 
University—he made Father Abraham his ideal 
and idol. When he was a small boy, Lincoln was 
his favorite hero. His portrayal in the Edison 
“Life” was not polished, perhaps, as is his present 
performance, but it was full of feeling and deep 
sympathy for the character. And McGlynn never 
stopped studying; so that when he walked on, the 
first night of the American production of “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” his truly remarkable portrait repre- 
sented the fruition of a lifelong work. 

The play, by the way, though composed by 
an Englishman, attains a perspective on Lincoln’s 
life that an American could never have realized. 

And the man who faithfully carries out its spirit 
was trained by the films. 














aa in it, 


There is enough hidden truth in DeMille’s sexy “Why Change 
Your Wife?” to make some husbands and wives unhappy and 
parents uneasy. 





HERE is nothing more certain; nothing, at least, of 
which we feel more certain, than that 

(1) Cecil deMille’s “Why Change Your Wife?” 
will prove one of the sex best sellers of the month; 

(2) That somewhere out in the middle west, where the 
clean prairie winds blow across the brows of a native Anglo- 
Saxon multitude, a woman’s club or two or four or six will 
meet, and in the course of meeting, 
adopt resolutions condemning the pres- 
ent tendencies of the screen as they re- 
late to the sensual and the fleshly 
feature; 

And (3) that later certain financial 
interests in conference assembled in rich- 
ly paneled New York offices will give 
the resolutions the cursory glance, fa- 
miliarly known as the once over, and 
proceed to a re-reading of night letters 
received from the same locality relat- 
ing the experience of Hiram Bezitz, the 
local exhibitor, who was forced to call 
out the fire department to help him shoo 
an overflow mob away from his theater 
after it had been packed to the rafters 
with those eager to see Cecil deMille’s 
“Why Change Your Wife?” 

History repeats itself in the cinema 
theater as surely as it does in the legiti- 
mate theater, and as often. The sex 
drama is dead; long live the sex drama! 
The vamp is a goner; here comes the 
vamp! The producer of sex plays, or sex literature, is like a 
chef with a favorite delicacy. He serves it as long as there 
is any call for it. As the sale grows he tries to still further 
improve it by adding new seasoning to his confection. And in 
the course of time he invariably overseasons the dish and the 
public turns against it. If you don’t believe that possible, 
ask Mr. Fox and Theda Bara! Or the gentlemen who fat- 
tened off the white slave crusade a few seasons ago, both in 
the pictures and the drama. 
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By Burns Mantle 

















Jim Kirkwood proved himself one of the most capable actors on 
the screen in Allan Dwan's corking ricture “The Luck of the 
Irish.” 


Just now Director deMille is at the extra-seasoning siage. 
Having achieved a reputation as the great modern concoctor 
of the sex stew by adding a piquant dash here and there to 
“Don’t Change Your Husband,” and a little something more 
to “Male and Female,” he spills the spice box into “Why 
Change Your Wife?” and the result is a rare concoction— 
the most gorgeously sensual film of the month; in decoration 
the most costly; in physical allure the 
most fascinating; in efi2ct the most im- 
moral. 

Some day, so sure as we both shall 
live, and sooner than we now surmise, 
I’m thinking, we shall see a reaction 
against the society sex film. Largely 
because the more highly seasoned it be- 
comes the more untrue it is and the 
more insidiously dangerous to a pub- 
lic that has a quietly effective way of 
protecting itself. 

Mr. deMille and his studio associates 
know that the “moral” they have tacked 
on to this picture—that, in effect, every 
married man prefers an extravagant 
playmate-wife, dressed like a harlot, to 
a fussy little home body who has 
achieved horn-rimmed spectacles and a 
reading lamp—is not true of normal 
husbands anywhere in the world, how- 
ever true it may be of motion picture 
directors. But there is enough hidden 
truth contained in it to make a lot of 
husbands and wives unhappy, and a lot of fathers and mothers 
uneasy. From which centers of observation the return kick 
is likely to start, and gather such momentum as it proceeds 
that when it lands the recipient will be surprised. 

Just as a picture, however, this screened yarn of a rich 
young husband, who, objecting to his wife’s plainness and her 


‘thrift, thought to buy a few thin, lacy things for her to wear, 


and then fell in love with the model who showed them to him. 
is effectively told and pictured. It has the fault of all artifi- 
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cial stories, but its characters are interesting. Divorcing the 
wife and marrying the lingerie model, young husband dis- 
covers his mistake about the same time his first wife decides 
to do a little wild dressing on her own account. 

As a result of her exhibition, beginning at the ankles and 
the shoulders and extending thence north and“south to the belt 
line, husband decides he has made a great mistake. And after 
he slips on a banana peel and chips a sliver or two of bone out of 
of his poor old head, and his first wife 
nurses him with the left hand while she 
beats up the interfering second wife 
with the right, he knows he is wrong. 
So he changes back. 

The settings and the costumes of the 

















“The Virgin of Stamboul”™ presents that tornado, that dynamo, 
Priscilla Dean, in a story not all new or human, presenting 
however, a splendid version of the shimmy. 


interesting suddenness of a particularly active flea. William 
Grogan, being a plumber with a newly acquired fortune, 
decides to tour the world with a lad of ten whom he has 
adopted. On board ship William recognizes the ankles of a 
young lady who frequently had passed the windows of his 
basement shop. She, it transpires, is the sixth grade teacher 
of Grogan’s young ward, and from the moment of their meet- 
ing with her their adventures begin. She is being pursued by a 
particularly irritating young man acting 
as agent for a dissolute fiance she is 
trying to lose. As her accepted protec- 
tor, Grogan fights two or three men in 


HIS department 1s Hongkong, several in Naples, a few in 


Gibraltar, a few more in Venice and 


actors are, as previously noted, gorgeous. designed as a real Cairo, and finally knocks out a good 
ao om Geo ee Oe service to Photoplay. [Ml work is quite the most active and the 
Se Loow that borrsimmod spectactes ase fu OUT” Let it be your Tl C's eto carnct « betvine, Janes 
aces when worn for virtue’s_ sake, j guide in picture entertain- Kirkwood is entitled.to the embraces of 


frowned and suffered and looked hand- 


Anna Q. Nilsson in this picture. Kirk- 


some in every scene. He is making sure- © ment. It will save your wood is a likable hero, and the radia- 


footed progress toward stardom, Glo- 
ria Swanson and Bebe Daniels, besides 
being histrionically competent, were 
glorious camera subjects, wrapped and 
unwrapped in a million dollars’ worth rent pictures. 
of lace and lingerie. The Sennetts and 

the Sunshine boys may outdo Mr. de- 
Mille as masters of the lower limb dis- 
plays, but he completely distances them 
in the technique of the torso. William deMille furnished the 
text for “Why Change Your Wife?” 


THE LUCK OF THE IRISH—Dwan-Realart 


There is an engaging frankness in “The Luck of the Irish,” 
the Allan Dwan picture which lured James Kirkwood out of 
his retirement. It is a first class adventure story made from 
Harold McGrath’s novel, and it hops over the world with the 


time and money by giving 

lent as the heroine and they are compe- 
you the real worth of cur- tently assisted by Ward Crane, Harry 
Northrup and Master Ernest Butter- 
worth. 





tion of his smile is as expansively ef- 
fective as ever. Miss Nilsson is excel- 


THE SEA WOLF—Artcraft 


“The Sea Wolf” is another picture that is forced to hold 
its audience by the picturesque quality of its scenes rather 
than the plausible grip of its story. It needs more than a 
title or two to project the materialistic philosophy Jack London 
wrote into his. fine he-man story. It were better left out 
entirely, it seems to me, than used so sketchily. But as an 
exhibition of picturesque brutality George Melford has accom- 
plished wonders with the picture. Big men, little men, strong 
men and weak are knocked down, knocked out, knocked over- 
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“The Little Shepherd” of Kingdom Come™ as produced with 
Jack Pickford by Goldwyn lends a suggestion of reality to the 
John Fox Jr. classic. 















































We expect more of Maurice Tourneur than “My Lady's 
Garter,” an adaptation, concerning the garter which Edward III. 
presented to the Countess of Salisbury. 
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Dustin Farnhan and Winifred Kingston do their share to make 
a success of “The Corsican Brothers,” Dusty playing a double 
role. 








board, cuffed and strangled into insensibility practical'y in 
every reel. “Wolf” Larson’s constitution becomes the chief 
wonder of the beholder; his flail-like arms and ham-like fists 
the stars of the show. Not only can he whip his weight in 
wildcats, but he can suffer a fractured skull, jump off an oper- 
ating table in the hospital and do up his brother, old “Death” 
Larson, himself a nifty two-fisted brute, with a punch or two 
next scene. It was a little hard to believe in “Wolf.” Or in 
the adventure of the soft Humphrey Van Weyden and his 
parasitic fiancee, Maud Prewster, who, having been picked up 
at sea by Larson, following a most realistic wreck of a ferry- 
boat in San Francisco bay, were forced to accompany him to 
the sealing grounds. These two, deserted on an abandoned 
schooner, were able to navigate it through a storm—and even 
our freest imagination refused to see them safely through the 
experience. Get through they did, however, to land on a 
desert island from where, after they bury the finally defeated 
“Wolf,” now become paralyzed, blind and helpless, they are 
rescued by a passing revenue cutter. 

The individual performances are excellent. First honors 
should probably go to the unfortunates who were knocked 
cown, out and over. Whatever their pay, they earned it. 
Noah Beery was a fine, upstanding brute in the titular role. 
Tom Forman played the disillusioned Van Weyden intelli- 
gently and Mabel Julienne Scott was an attractive Maud Brew- 
ster. Assisting were Raymond Hatton and Walter Long. 


THE RIVER’S END—First National 


Having to do with the picturesque Royal Mounted police, 
and their well advertised habit of getting their man; with the 
Canadian snow wastes as a background; with strong men, vil- 
lainous heathens and handsome ingenues, and having particu- 
larly to do with one of those double-exposure heroes who 
plays his own double, “The River’s End” ranges through all 
the familiar conventionalities of the screen drama. It is not, 
for all its wealth of adventure, the sort of story I should 
have expected Marshall Neilan to select for his first picture as 
an independent. The trickery of the double exposure is not 
exactly a novelty, nor a help to the holding value of the story. 
But having selected this James Oliver Curwood yarn Neilan 
has done well by it, where a director with less imagination and 
less sense of drama would have butchered it to make a melo- 
dramatic holiday. The director is greatly helped by Lewis 
Stone, a fine actor wherever you put him. There was little 
physical differentiation between Derry Conniston of the Royal 
Mounted and John Keith, the fugitive he was hunting in the 
north, and the perfect similarity of feature was quite unbe- 
lievable, but none of the scenes was slighted. Conniston dies, 
after arresting Keith, and the latter, shaving his beard, returns 
to the force in Conniston’s place. There he meets the girl 
supposed to be his own sister and falls in love with her. It 
is not a particularly convincing romance because of the palpa- 
ble youth of pretty Marjorie Daw and the accepted age of the 
hero. She is a romping child and he more the bachelor friend 
of the family than a reasonable suitor for her hand. How- 
ever, after Keith’s innocence is proved, the sister heroine fol- 
lows him to the river’s end and leads him a merry snowshoe 
chase that provides a variant upon the familiar “clinch and 
fade out.” 


THE FORTUNE HUNTER—Vitagraph 


It is a little to be regretted that Winchell Smith had not 
begun his experiments with pictures before Vitagraph made its 
screen version of “The Fortune Hunter.” Smith, I am sure, 
would have gotten more out of this favorite play of his than 
Tom Terriss has done. Fortunately, however, it is too fine a 
story for any man to spoil. and it is in the main cnsistently’ 
and well played in the Vitagraph version. 

There is a sort of prologue that, so far as I could see, has 
nothing whatever to do with the main story and therefore 
wastes footage that might better have been given to the devel- 
opment of the hero’s adventure. The plot foundation is a 
simple one and should have worried no scenarioist. Nathaniel 
Duncan, played by Earle Williams, and Henry Kellogg were 
roommates at college, Kellogg the son of wealth—Nat the 
typical unfortunate. With Duncan discouraged and hopeless 
Kellogg proposes a scheme by which he is sure the “failure” 
can be made a success. If Duncan will go to a small town, and. 
by pretending to be possessed of all the virtues, will make a 
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deliberate play for the affections of the rich man’s daugh- 
ter, he, Kellogg, will back the enterprise. Nat goes to the 
small town, abides by the rules laid down by Kellogg, does 
attract the rich man’s daughter, and then discovers himself 
to be in love with a ‘more attractive poor girl, pretty Jean 
Paige. The god of the machine smooths the way for the 
much beloved happy conclusion, in which an o!d inventor’s 
genius finally is recognized and everybody is made happy. 

It is, as said, too good a story to spoil, and has excellent 
comedy values. Things happen with unexplained suddenness 
and the tag, in which the lovers stand in a rainstorm unmindful 
of the drenching they are getting, is weakened by the delib- 
eration with which it is played and the heaviness of the down- 
pour. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS— United 


I can see no reasonable objection to “The Corsican Brothers” 
as a costume play. Dustin Farnum is quite as much his hand- 
some se!f in the velvets of Corsica as he is in the furry chaps 
of the westerner, and as much interest should attach to his 
rescue of the flirtatious Emilie de Lesparre from the spider’s 
web of the mischievous Baron Montigron as if she were a 
rancher’s daughter threatened by Frank Campeau. Also the 
costumes and the old French settings add beauty to the pic- 
ture, which was directed by Colin Campbell. Dustin does his 
darndest to make the spectators believe that when he wears 
a sash and smiles he is Fabien, and when he appears in knickers 
and a frown he is Louis. Or it may be Louis who affects the 
pants. It is a weakness of double-exposure pictures that is the 
real handicap. They center as much interest on the tricks 
of the camera as upon the story being told. This old-time 
melodrama, a real thriller in its day, is sanely but rather 
sketchily treated in its latter half. Farnum does full credit to 
timself and his double. Winifred Kingston plays the too easily 
won heroine prettily. 


THE PALISER CASE—Goldwyn 


There are indications that everybody concerned with the 
making of “The Paliser Case,” from William Parke the director 
and Edfrid Bingham, the scenarioist, to Pauline Frederick the 
star, was a little tired of the Edgar Saltus story before they 
started with the picture. And there really is not much to 
pump up interest. The young girl, with a voice, who is un- 
able to make a living and who agrees to marry the rich villain 
in order to help the old violinist, her father, is a little frayed 
about the edges as a harassed heroine. But the Goldwyn 
staff has done what it could to save the situation, and Miss 
Frederick jolts the story into life frequently by the force of 
her own sincerity. Tricked into a false marriage, she leaves 
Paliser, the flesh hound. A few days later he is murdered 
in his box at the opera and the good young man of the cast 
is suspected. So is Cassy, the heroine. And not until the 
last five hundred feet is the real murderer uncovered. 


THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT—Paramount 


No young woman, married or single, can ever hope to get 
within salting distance of the bluebird’s tail so long as she 
extravagantly spends more than her husband, or her father, 
can honorably earn. Such is the purposeful theme of “The 
Thirteenth Commandment,” with Ethel Clayton playing the 
girl who tried and failed. The full force of Rupert Hughes’ 
timely warning does not filter through the screen version of 
his story, but Alice Eyton, who wrote the scenario, and Robert 
Vignola, who directed it, have preserved at least the spirit 
of it. Daphne, the heroine, urged on by an extravagant mother, 
spends enough on her trousseau to about break her poor old 
pater. Then she discovers the man she is to marry is compara- 
tively poor, and the shock almost floors her. She breaks with 
her fiance and determines to become self-supporting. Through 
this experience she comes to realize just how hard it is for men 
to earn what their womenfolk so lightly spend, and is so thor- 
oughly reformed a parasite in the end that even with her sweet- 
heart returned a rich-man, she insists on paying for her half 
of the wedding ring. Also she refuses to abandon the lingerie 
shop she has started, and when objection is made that business 
women can’t rear families she replies that, according to her 
observations, business women are the only ones these days who 
(Continued on page 109) 
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“The Adventurer” presents William Farnum asa dashing, high- 
spirited Italian who enacts all sorts of romantic episodes for 
the love of a lady. 








Marshall Neilan, the Irish poet of the directorial profession, 
used all the familiar conventionalities of the screen in “The 


Rivers End.” 














“The Fortune Hunter” is too fine a story for anyone to spoil 
and it is fairly well done in the Vitagraph version. 


























An Unruffied Head 
N “The Shepherd of the Hills,” when “young Matt” comes 
to the preacher’s cottage to warn him against the raid—the 

preacher awakens and leisurely adjusts his wig. 

Joun D., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Only the Best for Anita 
NITA STEWART in “The ‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl” receives 
a bouquet with a card which reads, “From the Gallery 
Boys.” It is composed of daisies and other simple flowers. 
But later, when Anita displays it; it has become a bunch of 
beautiful roses! 

In the same picture, when Lord Farnscombe and Jeyes 
leave her room, she has them shake hands. Farnscombe has 
not a hat or anything else in his hands. Yet when he and 
Jeyes start down the stairs, he is seen putting on a silk hat. 

Sytvra, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 





Referred to Mr. H. Pal- 
merson Williams 

N Marguerite Clark’s 

picture, “A Girl Named 

Mary,” she is seen in one 

or two close-ups wearing 

a wedding ring. But she 


isn’t supposed to be mar- LATEST 

ried. | GSO MODEL 

L. M. M., Allenhurst, ’ = 
N. J. 


ANNOUNCING 











It May Be 
N the last scene of Olive 
Thomas’ picture, “The Glori- J) 

ous Lady,” which is supposed to 
occur on the lawn of the Duke 
of Loame’s estate in England, 
may be seen the top part of a 
ferris-wheel. Is it customary for 
English Dukes to have park 
amusement devices on their es- 
tates? 

BEAUFORD FISHER, 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 





She Makes a Very Fair Salary 
HEN Mary Miles Minter came 
from the orphanage asylum in 
“Anne of Green Gables,” she wore silk 
«stockings. How does she do it? 
Martuwa T., San Francisco. 





And the Audience Laughed —_ 

OM MIX, in “The Feud,” which 

was supposed to have taken 
place before the Civil War, was almost up-to-date. Rubber- 
tired carriages were used, and houses covered with rubber- 
oid roofing were visible in several scenes. They also used a 
telephone. And Tom wore a shirt with the initial “M” em- 
broidered on the sleeve. 

B. D. Cooper, Greenville, Texas. 
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Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of abrardites in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 


the part of the actor, author or director. 








“Lines Written While Waiting for a Number. . . .” 
N “Mary Moves In,” with Fay Tincher, a telephone is sitting 
on the library table. Someone calls over the phone. A 
few minutes later a moving van comes and takes away the 
furniture. Two men’ carry out the table and the telephone 
goes out with the table. A. W., N. Y. C. 


Such Is Genius 

N “The Right to Lie,” with Dolores Cassinelli, John Drake 

is supposed to have married Dolores Ferrari, an Italian 
woman, and the two are subsequently separated and made to 
believe each other dead. Some twenty years or so later, when 
Signora Ferrari is on her death-bed, they “re-discover’’. each 
other. Inasmuch as he is a well-known architect and she a 
world-famous prima donna, it seems a little incongruous that 
they should go on believing each other dead. 

R. F. B., Toledo, Ohio. 


A Crack Shot 
| [XN the third episode of 
“Lightning Bryce,” the 
serial with Ann Little and 
Art Hoxie, Bryce and the 
girl are attacked at the 
ranch house and _ finally 
find out that they have 
only one bullet left in 
their revolver. Bryce 
shoots out the window at 
the bandits and two fall. 
W. J. W., Germantown, 
Pa. 














In Alaska—California 
N Rex Beach’s “The 











Gill and his newly-wedded 
wife Alice enter his cabin, 
unoccupied and cold, but 
though their breath showed 
like a steam locomotive 
going up-grade outside, it 
did not show a particle 
after they had entered the 
door into the cold room. 
Later, Alice, during a 
fierce storm, appears at a 
window, a close-up from 
Rup the outside of which 
. shows it to be covered 
with sleet and ice, but she 
is undaunted. She simply 
wipes the sleet off the 
window from the inside, which we have just been plainly 
shown was on the outside of the glass. In a later reel a fierce 
mid-winter Alaskan snéw-storm is raging, yet a view of a win- 
dow and door of the cabin shows a-big bush of some kind, 
full of green foliage, partly covering the window. 
A. L. M., Arizona. 


| only just seen, Dan Mc- 



































Brand,” which I have 
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The Camera Is _ 


Cruel to Her! Pee 


fail to flatter 


HY isn’t Seena Owen a star? Seena Owen 
If it is true that to be great is to be misunderstood, then Seena cn 
—or Signe, to call her by her correct and national name—the “Prin- 4 = beyond = 


cess Beloved” of “Intolerance,” is, to put it vulgarly, a comer. For 
of all the women, the pretty and talented women of the screen, Seena Owen 
has the strongest kick coming against the camera. Here's how, as we would 
have said a year ago: 
Seena, personal, is a vigorous, athletic, clear-skinned and clear-eyed baby 3 
Viking. She has blue-gray eyes that look at you frankly from under her ( By 
curly lashes; she has finely arched eyebrows; she has blond hair which was ia gy" DELIGHT 
long and beautiful until Clarine Seymour cut it—but that is another story. «- 
ap smile—well, any cameraman could focus his lens on it and the white teeth 
it shows. 





As the Prin- 
cess Beloved 
in Griffith's 


“Intolerance.” 

















Seena, on the screen: a languorous pensive blonde whv al- 
ways seems to be absolutely wasting away because the hero 
a didn’t call her up when she expected, or something; a typical 
t the left— : * : 
akin taiein film heroine with no sense of humor— 
SUiten Mika Perhaps it’s the parts. Her “Princess Beloved,” born again 
Beep,” her last from the old ages, was certainly not a dead one. Her Triangle 
starring vehi- pictures revealed a lovable tomboy with a flashing smile and a 
cle for Trian- straightforward personality. And that’s Seena. 
gle before they She was on her first trip to New York. She likes New 
passed. York but, as she says, “I tried to find my way downtown to 
Fulton Street on the subway and believe me I'd rather buck a 
broncho than that subway thing.” She came east to make a 
picture and then dashed back to the coast—because she likes 
it better, and she can work better out there. 

On the screen she looks so frail and shy that a ride in a 
limousine would be torture to her. Off the screen, she likes 
to ride wild horses. She doesn’t remember when she learned 
to ride; she always knew—but it was not until she had to do 
what she calls fancy stuff that she went to a riding school and 
learned about posting and all that. She doesn’t seem to have 
any nerve, in pictures; those parts she plays call merely for a 
pathetic expression and several good-looking gowns. Seena 
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’M the silver-sheet Doctor. 
| I’m known, the moment I’m lamped, 
By my caprine chin 
And the little black bag 
That goes so well 
With my dolorous mein. 
For the hoot-owl has nothing on me 
In the matter of being solemn. 


Magazine 


The Screen Doctor 


By JOHN ARBUTHNOTT 


When I step into the room 

Where the strike-breaker’s children sit 

With glycerine tears on their cheeks 

I horn right down to the root of the case 
With one touch on the wrist, 

And say with a slow shake of the head: 

“She cannot live,” 

And shake the spinach again 

And look sad 

And walk out. 

Diagnosis is easy with me; 

It’s easy, dead easy; 

For when the Hero 

Has plugged his Millionaire Dad 

Through the left lung 

And apparently spilt the beans, 

My spinach and] step into the costly library set 
Where the wall-safe door stands accusingly open 
And the papers are scattered about. 

I turn over the body 

And inspect the Old Guy’s dressing-gown 
And announce to them all: 

“This man wasn’t killed by that bullet, 

But died, eight seconds before the shot came, 
Of heart disease—My Boy, you are free!” 
And the Gazoo 

Who can make a pill like that go down 

Is some peach of a Doctor, 

Wouldn’t you say? 








can’t help it; she’d rather dress in an old divided skirt and 
blouse and hat any day and go for a ride, for miles and miles, 
in the California country. 

She’s not afraid of anything. She came from Spokane, Wash- 
ington, to get a job on the stage. She went to-Los Angeles and 
the Oliver Morosco offices. She went there day after day, 
and nothing happened. “Every once in a while,” she says, 
“Mr. Morosco or his secretary would come out and say to 
me: ‘Just keep coming; something may turn up.’ That’s all 
right if you have plenty of money. So I thought I’d try—the 
films. I went to a comedy studio. Remember, I’d come from 
a town where people conform pretty much to rules and regu- 
lations. I saw all these girls flitting about in bathing suits and 
all the men in shirt sleeves; it was such a noisy place—I 
cleared out. Then Marshall Neilan, an old friend of mine, 
suggested that I try his studio, the old Kalem. 

“T went there. It was so different! I got a better ‘mpres- 
sion of picture studios right away. Quiet, and home-like, with 
only one company working. They took me on, and I played all 
kinds of parts. I did a lot of riding there, and I liked it. 

“Then that company separated, and I began to look around. 
Griffith was with Fine Arts then, and I went to see him—oh, 
there was nothing trifling about my ambitions! I finally got in, 
and I sat and talked to him for two hours, trying to convince 
him that he simply couldn’t worry along without me any longer. 
At the end of my speech, he looked at me and said: ‘You’re 
too calm; I could never make you act.’ 

“That made me mad. ‘If you think I’m calm,’ I cried, ‘I 
wish you knew how I felt inside!’ 

“That made him laugh and he engaged me. I played in the 
Reliance and Majestic one-reelers for a long time. I did a 
lot of riding in those days—and it was surely fun!” 

Those were the golden days of Triangle. Lillian and Doro- 
thy Gish, Miriam Cooper, Mae Marsh, the Talmadge sisters— 
all working on the same lot. Then came “Intolerance.” 

“Never will forget,” said Seena, “my makeup in that pic- 
ture. I had to wear a false nose that wouldn’t stay on, and 
had to add an inch to my eyelashes. It took me a solid hour 
to make up for the Princess Beloved. My gown—what there 


was of it—was painfully heavy, with cut-glass beads. But we 
had so much fun making the Babylonian episode. Constance 
Talmadge was the Mountain Girl and she had to drive the 
chariot—remember? I used to envy her by the hour—and 
between my scenes I used to drive those circus horses around 
the track—in that bead-gown of mine, with my knees black 
and blue from the contact with the sides of the chariot. They 
were great days.” 

Before Triangle passed, Seena Owen was featured, or starred, 
in several pictures—the last of them being “Miss Bo-Peep.” 
Later, she went with Charles Ray for one picture; and did 
two pictures with Hart. “I thought, in the Bill Hart pic- 
ture, I’d get a chance to ride; but no—they dressed me up 
pretty and I had to do an ingenue all the way through.” 

She has done a picture with H. B. Warner, and two with Tom 
Moore, and “Victory,” for Maurice Tourneur. 

She wants to do a western picture. 

“T have faith in the western, and I don’t believe it’s ever 
going to die. I’d like to play a wholesome, normal girl in 
western surroundings—not the vulgar, heavy dance-hall type, 
nor yet the hoyden. I believe western girls can ride and shoot 
as straight as any man, and still keep their feminine appeal.” 

She was born Signe Auen, in Spokane. She changed her 
name to Mrs. George Walsh several years ago, and retired 
from the screen for a while to become the mother of a little 
girl. She is Seena Owen now, having recently severed her 
matrimonial bonds. 

If she can only find a sympathetic director, a conscientious 
cameraman and a good story, there is no reason why old Gen. 
Bell-and-Howell wouldn’t relent and photograph her as she 
really looks. 

She has short hair. Clarine Seymour has emulated “Connie” 
Talmadge in persuading people to cut their hair. “Clarine 
worried about it for days afterward,” said Seena, “until I 
began to learn how to fix it and to like it short. It’s much 
less bother—besides, I think most girls cut it short so they 
can experiment in fixing it long again. And now Clarine is 
proud as punch and takes all the credit, if there be credit, for 
my new coiffure.” 








Do 


you realize 
how often 


eyes are jastened 
on your nails : 
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Are you willing to be judged by their appearance? 


OU gesture freely as you talk to 

him. His eyes follow your mov- 

ing finger tips. What are his im- 
pressions ? 


Men are especially sensitive to little de- 
ficiencies in a woman’s appearance. Many 
men habitually judge a woman by the 
condition of her hands. The impression 
given by carelessly manicured nails is a 
hard thing to overcome. 


With cotton wrapped 
around an orange stick 
and dipped in Cutex, 
work around each nail, 
pushing back the cuticle 


Wherever you go you are being silently 
appraised by your nails. Lovely hands, 
smooth, even nails immediately suggest a 
background of refinement. 


The most important part of your mani- 
cure is the care of the cuticle. When vou 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 
TWO DIMES TODAY 


cut the overgrown cuticle, you inevitably 
cut the live skin. Ast heals, the skin 
is left thick and ragged. There is danger 
also of injuring the sensitive nail root, 
which is only one-twelfth inch’ below the 
surface. 


You can easily have lovely hands 


It is possible to keep the cuticle thin, 
smooth, evenly shaped without cutting it. 
Your hands and nails can be so lovely 
you will be proud to have them noticed. 


Cutex will soften the cuticle and keep 
it in good condition—it will preven 
hangnails and rough places. 


Foliow the directions under the illus- 
trations. You will be surprised when 


For snowy white 
nail tips apply Cutex 
Nail White under- 
neath them directly 
from tube, A few 
brisk rubs with Cu- 
tex Nail Polish will 
give the nails a high 
gloss. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 705, 114 West 17th Street 


New York City 


Cutex Cuticle Remover comes 


in 35c and 65c bottles. Cutex : Street 


Nail White, Nail Polish and 
Cold Cream are 3c each. 
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PHOTUPLAY MAGAZ 


you see how easy it is to have the same 
dainty nails you have so admired in your 
friends. Once or twice a week, give your 
nails this quick manicure. A few min- 
utes is all that is necessary. You need give 
no more thought to the care of your 
hands, The consciousness of flawless 
nails will add greatly to your poise—your 
general charm. 


You can get Cutex at any drug or de- 
partment store in the United States and 
Canada, and any chemist’s shop in Eng- 
land. 


A manicure set for 20 cents 


Send the coupon below and 20 cents 
tor the Introductory Manicure Set. This 
is not as large as the standard set but it 
contains enough of the Cutex preparations 
tor at least six complete manicures. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 705, 200 Mountain St,, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Send two dimes for 
this manicure set 
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T was a gala day at Yale 
that day when Captain 
Donald Keap came home 
from the war with a Dis- 

tinguished Service medal on 
his breast and a heavy heart 
within. Thirty, rich, and a 
hero, but he was not happy. 

There was a something in 

the spirit of the campus, lively 
with its merry throngs of 
cheering students and their 
bravery of colors and pennants 
that reminded him sadly of the 
day when a shouting crowd on 
the pierhead waved flags and 
handkerchiefs in farewell as 
the great transport put out for 
Over There. But Roberta 
Covington, his bride, had been 


there on the pier that day to By 
GENE SHERIDAN 


wave a farewell. Today there 
had been no_ greeting of 
welcome home. It was all 
over between them, she had 
decided. 

Donald Keap’s pride had, however, succumbed to his devo- 
tion and he found himself drawn, in spite of better judgment, 
to that very place where he was most likely to see Roberta. 

Following familiar paths he turned in at the gymnasium 
and pushed his way past bustling athletes, bubbling with prep- 
arations for the day’s events in the first intercollegiate track 
meet since the Armistice. 

“Hello Don! Greetings! It’s great to see you.” 

Keap was all but bowled over by the hearty cordial onslaught 
of Culver Covington, his brother- law and crack sprinter for 
Yale. Young Covington tumbled over his masseur, tough 
Larry Glass, and went bounding down the room to Keap. 
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Masked and armed they seized Speed from his cot that night and rushed him away. 


Patience is a good 
councillor especially when fate is kind 
and coincidence fortunate 


“I’m out for the hundred 
yard championship, today, 


confident. 
Keap’s face grew grave as 
the smiles of greeting passed. 
“Culver—can’t you fix it so 


* 
Don.” The young athlete was 
exuberantly cheerful, modestly 
I can have a talk with 
Roberta?” Captain Keap was 


making a brave effort to appear 
contained and composed, but 
his very attitude combined 
eagerness and gloomy despair. 
He was plainly very much in 
love with the wife who would 
have none of him. 

“I’m awful sorry, Don—” 
Covington was hunting for 
words to soften what he had 
to say—“but I’m afraid it’s all 
off. She’s leaving for Nevada 
in a few days to get a divorce, 
and she’s making me go with 
her.” 

Larry, the rubber, interrupted the awkward situation, com- 
manding Covington to come back to the rubbing table. 

“See you after the race, Culver.” With that Keap was off. 

Roberta Covington Keap, brunette, with beauty and hauteur, 
was the center of a blithe little group in the grandstand. With 
her were Jean Chapin, soon to wed Culver Covington, and 
Helen Blake, pretty, 18, fluffy and confidential. Of course 
Berkley Fresno was along. The young women may have been 
watching the meet, but Berkley had attention only for Helen. 
He was a perfect marshmallow of a youth, fat and pink of form 
and creamy of disposition, and a model of politeness. 

In the splendor of his college raiment J. Wallingford Speed 
approached, exchanging waves (Continued on page 74 ) 
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A new era in teeth 
protection 


These new discoveries mark a new 
era in teeth cleaning. Tooth beauty 
comes through removing the cloudy 
film coat. But that also means vastly 
more. It means safer, cleaner teeth. 
And it doubtless will mean, in the 
years to come, a vast reduction in 
tooth troubles. 

Dentists everywhere are urging 
people to adopt this new protection. 





Why Teeth Glisten 


Millions of Them Now 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You see glistening teeth in every 
circle now. For millions of teeth are 
being cleaned in a new way. They 
are not only whiter, but cleaner and 
safer. And leading dentists every- 
where are urging this method’s adop- 
tion. 


A ten-day test, which costs you 
nothing, will show what it means to 
you. 


To end the film 


The purpose is to end the film—the 
cause of most tooth troubles. 


Film is that viscous coat which you 
feel with your tongue. It is ever-pres- 
ent, ever-forming. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 


It is that film-coat which discolors;, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed init. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve film. So brushing has left 
much of it intact. Millions of well- 
brushed teet, on this account, dis- 


Péepsad 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, now advised for daily use by leading 
In three great ways it meets modern require- 


dentists everywhere. 
ments. 






Druggists supply the large tubes. 


color and decay. Few people escape 
tooth troubles, and it is largely be- 
cause of that film. 


Now a combatant 


Dental science, knowing these facts, 
has long sought a film combatant. It 
has now been found. Convincing clin- 
ical and laboratory tests have proved 
it beyond question. 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And this tooth 
paste in all ways meets modern re- 
quirements. Millions of people have 
already tried it, and the results you 
see on every hand show what it means 
to teeth. 


The vital facts 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So this method long seemed 
barred. Now science has found a 
harmless activating method, so active 
pepsin can be every day applied. 

Pepsodent accomplishes two other 
great results. But its all-important 
quality is this action on the film. 





Mark the results in 
ten days 


One cannot question the Pepsodent 
effects. They are too conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 

Compare the results with results 
you get now. Then read the reasons 
for them. After such a test, neither 
you nor yours will be content with 
old methods of teeth cleaning. Cut 
out the coupon now. 





PAT. OFF. 


10-DAY TUBE FREE” 





ent 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 349, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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of greeting and recognition with Roberta and 
Jean. Speed, let us bear in mind, was the 
champion vocal athlete of Yale. This was 
his busy day and he was in perfect form for 
the meet. He dressed his part with great 
elegance of exciting flannels, panama hat with gay Yale rib- 
bon band, and, crowning all, a vari-colored ribbon bearing 
the golden words “Cheer Leader.” 

A few steps away Speed paused and smilingly surveyed the 
group. His eyes rested on fluffy Helen a moment. Stock- 
still he stood gazing at her. In that moment he became a 
lost man. She caught the steady look and turned her head 
away, but she was smiling as she looked away. Helen could 
not be offended by admiration. And what a splendid manly 
looking chap he was! 

Speed was about to join the party with a view to an intro- 
duction, when a cheer for Yale came billowing down the 
stands, and he turned with a look of “duty first” upon his 
face as he went cavorting down the line cheer-leading. 

“Rah, Rah, Rah! Rah! Rah!! Rah!!!” 

Meanwhile back at the grandstand was a scene of sup- 
pressed tragedy. Roberta and her husband had come face 
to face in the throng. 

“Come, Roberta, I must speak with you.” His voice was 
trembling but determined. Keap took his wife by the arm 
and led her to a spot apart from the crowd. She stood aloof 
and coldly looking at him. 

There was supplication in Donald Keap’s voice when he 
spoke. . 

“Roberta, all those three years over there your face was 
always before me. All those three years I have been coming 
home, to you and—” 

“Don, I’m sorry—but I just do not love you.” 

She started away. Donald seized her arm. 

“But great Heavens girl—I love you and you are my wife— 
won’t you come—” 

And now she was angered at his persistence. 

“There’s no chance, Don. I have made up my mind. I am 
leaving at once for Nevada to get a divorce.” 

Roberta rejoined her party in the noisy, merry grandstand. 
J. Wallingford Speed sauntered up, with a studied deliberation 


Roberta received a telegram. 
“Pinched for reckless driving.” 


of approach. He cast a nod at the star- 
eyed Helen—a nod which did not escape the 
resentful observation of the pink and fat 
Fresno at her side. 

Speed glanced from Roberta to Helen and 
back again to Roberta with a wistful look in his eyes. Roberta 
was quick to catch the plea. 

She presented Speed to Helen and her companion without 
delay, and as Fresno rose she added, “Mr. Fresno sings with 
the Stanford University Glee Club.” 

Fresno forced a frigid smile and Speed countered quickly 
in one supercilious word. 

“Tenor!” 

Speed pushed himself into conversation with Helen, swiftly. 
discovering her infatuation with affairs athletic in general 
and athletes in particular. 

Fresno, ignored, betook himself to join the others of the 
party. He found Roberta pouring out the story of her marital 
unhappiness to Jean. 

“and when we separated Donald gave me a sheep ranch in 
Nevada. It is called the ‘Flying Heart.’ I’ve never been 
West, but now I’m going to live on the ranch for six months 
and get my divorce.” 

Roberta looked up smiling at Fresno. He cast an eye back 
at Speed and Helen. He felt the glow of an *.:piration. It 
was an inspiration born of his jealousy of that fellow Speed. 

“Well, I say, Mrs. Keap—why not start off with a jolly 
little house party and include Helen and me?” 

“Fine, fine, I'll do that. Jean, will you come?” 

The party was organized on the spot. They called to Helen 
and she sprang up, accompanied of course by Speed. Address- 
ing Helen, Roberta told her of the party. ‘Speed awaited no 
invitation. : 

“We'll be delighted, delighted, I assure you, Mrs. Keap.” 
He answered for them both. Then with a smile he took Helen 
back to her seat and resumed his never failing conversation. 

“I am just sure that Culver is going to win,” Helen purred. 

“Yes, I am sure he will, too.” Speed spoke slowly and 


impressively. “You see, Culver is my roommate and with :; 


Jean here and everything this race means a lot to him, so 
naturally—” (Continued on page 76) 
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How to wash your 
woolens 


Use two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
to a gallon of water. Whisk into 
a lather in very hot water, and 
then add cold water till luke- 
warm. Work woolens up and 
down in the suds. Squeeze the 
rich lather again and again 
through soiled spots. 

Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters, dissolving a little Lux 
in the last water. This leaves 
wool softer and fluffier. Run 
blankets through a loose wringer 
and hang in the shade to dry, 
in a moderate atmosphere. 
Spread sweaters on a towel. 


No more dingy corners 
on your blankets 


OW you used to avoid the 
thought! When you came 
upon dingy corners where 

those precious blankets would trail 
on the floor, and dim edges where 
they tucked themselves in—you 
shut youreyes! Ifthey had to lose 
their luxurious softness, their warm 
fluffiness in the laundry, it was go- 
ing to be the last minute possible. 


But to-day there’s no need for 
pretending. With Lux you can 
wash your big, handsome blankets 
as often as you like! 


Just the purest bubbling suds. 
There’s not a particle of hard cake 
soap to stick to the fuzzy wool 





Lux was specially made for all fine things 


Organdies 
Batistes 
Lawns 
Voiles 


Crépes de Chine 
Georgettes 
Chiffons 

Lace 


Copyrighted 1920, by. Lever Bros. Co. 


Sweaters 

Scarfs 

Babies’ woolens 
Blankets 


ends and never be washed out! 
Not a mite of rubbing to twist and 
mat the delicate wool fibres! 


You souse your beautiful blankets 
up and down in the rich suds. You 
press the cleansing lather through 
and through, and every speck of 
dirt is whisked away with the rich 
bubbling suds. 


They’ll come out downy and 
snug. The Lux way is so gentle 
and so careful. You always know 
just how nice and soft and fluffy 
your winter covers are going to be. 
You can get Lux from your grocer, 
druggist or department store. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


For all fine 
Sundering 
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(Continued from page 74) 


Speed paused, hoping that Helen would discover his mean- 
ing, but she only waited for him to continue. 

“—-and so I couldn’t bring myself to compete against him 
—vyou understand.” 

“Oh, Mr. Speed!” Helen's blue eyes deepened to violet 
as she spoke. “I knew that there were men noble enough to 
sacrifice themselves for their friends, but I had never hoped to 
meet one.”’ 

Speed cast his eyes down, with a gesture of modesty, then 
looked soulfully into Helen’s eyes. 

“Now, for the first time, I almost regret allowing him to 
run in my place.” 

The runners came out on the track and lined up. Speed 
clutched his trusty pennant and sprang down in front of the 
stand to lead the cheering. His language was certainly ath- 
letic and he loved the make-up and clothes, but that was as 
near as he had ever come‘to making the ‘varsity team. In 
Helen’s eyes he was a hero, a magnanimous, self-sacrificing 
hero. 

Culver Covington, star runner and trackman, met a great 
ovation as he took his place in the line, and Helen was most 
happy, with tears in her eyes, to observe the efforts of the 
cheer leader in Culver’s behalf. 

Then came a hush. 

“Get set!” The starter stood pistol in hand as the tense 
runners crouched. 

“Ready—” Bang! 

Culver flashed.into the lead, held it and finished first easily, 
doing the hundred yards in record intercollegiate time. 

The stands were a seething frenzy of excitement. 
was beside herself with joy. 

Donald Keap some rows away looked hopefully toward his 
wife. She caught his glance and turned her head away with 
a haughty toss. 

Patient as always, Donald smiled at her. Then he pushed 
his way onto the field and congratulated Culver. 
“Thank you, Don.” Then Culver’s smile 
faded. He touched the Distinguished Serv- 
ice medal on Donald’s coat. “If I owned 
one of those, I’d have something to be 

really proud of.” 


Jean 


“—-and besides, I shall 


marry him if I want to.” 


Donald glanced in the direction of his wife. 

“I’ve made up my mind, Culver—divorce or no divorce, I 
love her and I am going to Nevada, too. Maybe I can make 
her change her mind.” 

Culver sympathetically nodded, then shook his head. 
afraid it’s too late, Don.” ‘ 


“I'm 


B Sgveeee BILL” STOVER, foreman of the Flying Heart sheep 
ranch, stood perplexed of mind in front of the cook- 
shack. He looked down at a telegram in his hand and then 
blinked up at the blazing Nevada sun. His motley crew of 
sheep men stood about him waiting for him to speak. 

“Here you Willie—you read it.” 

Willie stepped forward. e was something to look upon. 
Despite the innocence of his name he was a genuine Nevada 
two-gun desperado. His brief stature, his weazened face and 
his iron rimmed glasses gave him a rare professional appear- 
ance. But he had a hard mouth and he carried a brace of 
six-guns. 

Willie read with much impressiveness : 


WILLIAM STOVER, 
Flying Heart Ranch, 
Kidder, Nevada. 
Arrive tomorrow with party of friends. Prepare guest 
rooms. Dinner at eight. 
ROBERTA KEAP. 


“Boss, if they eat dinner that early, they must have break- 
fast before daylight,” Willie added as he folded up the tele- 
gram and handed it back. 

One of the most exciting things about life on the Flying 
Heart sheep ranch was the fact of its immediate adjacency to 
the Centipede cattle ranch. In the view of a cattle rancher all 
sheep ranchers should be deported to Fiddlers’ Green, and that, 
as any competent authority will tell you, is seven miles below 
Hell. 

In the matter of its opinions the Centipede 
ranch stood as an orthodox unit. The owner 
and dictator of affairs on the Centipede was 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Blustery Winds 
the Complexion 
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RESINOL SHAVING STICK gives a 
j . creamy, non-drying lather which is 


alone sufficient to warrant its adoption by the discriminating man. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY 





HAT is more invigorating than a walk or drive 
on a crisp, clear day in early spring, when sharp winds 
bring a ruddy color to one’s face, and stimulate the joy 
of living. 


But these same keen winds produce other effects. They 
roughen and chap tender skin,—they catch up little par- 
ticles of dust and lodge them in the tiny pores of the face, 
and trouble results. The natural oil of the skin combines 
with the dust and the complexion becomes blotched, 
gray-looking, and rough. 


Prevent these conditions— help to keep your skin clear, 
healthy and soft, by cleansing it with RESINOL SOAP. 
Let the pure, refreshing lather sink into the pores and rid 
them of lurking impurities. 


But Resinol Soap is not only for those annoyed by com- 
plexion defects. It has been for years a favorite among 
women for daily use in the toilet and bath. 


Sold by all druggists and at toilet goods counters. 
Let us send"you a trial size cake. 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Dept, 172-G, 
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CONCERT CO. 


TOM BROWN 
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CLAY SMITH 


GUY HOLMES 


Be cecccceccccccece 


TOM BROWN’S CLOWN BAND CAPT. F.A.BAGLEY 








True-Tone Saxophones 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for you to 
double your income, double your opportunities and double your popu- 


larity and pleasure. It is easy for the beginner—you can learn to play 
the scale in one hour’s practice and take your place in the band within 90 days. Practice is 
a pleasure rather than an effort. A clarinet player can make the change almost at once. 


The Choice of Professionals 





Saxophone Book Free 


Tells what each Saxophone is 
best adapted for; when to use 
singly, in quartettes, sextettes, 
octettes, or in regular band or 
full Saxophone Band. Tells how 
to transpose for cello parts in 
orchestra, and familiarizes you 
with many facts you would like 
to know, whether you are a be- 
ginner, amateur or professional. 
It illustrates and fully describes 
the virtues of each model of the Saxo- 


Tom Brown, of the famous Six Brown Brothers, the 
highest priced musical act: “Your improved models 
prompted meto adopt them generally. Nearly every 
member of my several different organizations uses your 
I'rue-Tone Saxophones to their entire satisfaction.” 


Will F. Newlan, Director of Newlan’s School of Music, 
Chicago and former director of the famous Kilties 
Band: “I have been using a True-Tone Saxophone 
for 10 years. I recommend them to my friends and 
pupils because I candidly believe they are the most 
perfect saxophones made.” 


Clay Smith, Trombone Soloist, of the popular and well 
known Smith-Spring-Holmes Orchestral Quintet: 
“Your new Model 37 Trombone is the best on the 
market today. I can play my difficult solos better, and 
with less effort, than ever before.”’ 


Guy Holmes, of the widely known Smith -Spring- 
Holmes Orchestral Quintet: “I do not believe there’s 


a Cornet made that equalsthe Buescher-Grand. Every 
note is clear and so easy to blow.” 

Capt. F. A. Bagley, 11th District Executive Officer of 
the American Federation of Musicians, Calgary, 
Alberta: “The True-Tone Saxophones I purchased 
of your company are very fine indeed and absolutely 
all that could be demanded of them. I believe True- 
Tone Saxophones to be the best.” 

Mrs. Alta R. Wells, of the Apollo Concert Co.: “The 
Apollo Concert Co, of which I am a member, have now 
for nearly 3 years been using nothing but True-Tone 
Instruments, and you may depend upon it that were 
your instruments not superior to others we would not 
have u them. Nothing but perfectly accurate 
instruments would fulfill our requirements.” 

Nearly every member of the Six Brown Brothers, 
Tommie Brown’s Clown Band, Tommie Brown’s 
Musical Review and Tommie Brown’s Highlanders 
use Buescher Instruments. Ask them. 


The Buescher-Grand Cornet 


Buescher-Grand Cornets are graceful and classic models of art that completely fulfill the requirements 
of the Cornetist. Any player with fair ability can play from low to high C or vice versa with accuracy 
and produce F (5th line), G (lst space above) and B (2nd space above) clearly and distinctly without extreme 
effort or pinching. The tone is smooth and even throughout the entire compass. Its valve action permits the 
utmost agility to rapid passages. 


Buescher-Grand Trombones enable you to do bigger things musically. Possess an unrivaled smooth- 


phone Family. Ask for your copy. ness and velvety ease in slides and perfect balance. Let us send you illustrations and descriptive matter. All 


True-Tone instruments are equipped with our patented Split-No-Tone Bell. 


Free Trial —Easy Payments You can order any 


Buescher instrument with- 
out paying one cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy monthly payments. 
Ask us to send you names of users in your locality. 
Illastrated Catalog of True-Tone Band and Orchestra Instruments free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO.,272 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Ind. 














The Wonderful Buescher-Grand Cornet (9) 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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H. S., Detroit.—It is hard for any grown 
man to realize that he was once the prettiest 
baby in the world. Bessie Love has her own 
film company now. Her contract with Vita- 
graph expired with the old year 1910, and 
her last picture for that company was 
“Pegeen.”” The little Love is managed by 
her father and mother, Dr. and Mrs. Horton. 
She lives and works in Los Angeles. Vita- 
graph has a studio in Flatbush and also one 
in the west. 





G. E. M., OxtaHoma.—I have not got a 
beard. Henry King is not acting any more; 
he has taken up the megaphone for good. 
Jack Holt played with Katherine MacDonald 
in Artcraft’s “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me.” 





D. L. L., Battimore.—That question has 
a familiar ring. Charlie Chaplin only played 
one part in “Sunnyside.” It has been said 
that only old-maids understand men. Of 
course that’s why they remain old-maids. 





M. K., Monrpetirer.—No matter what a 
wide speaking acquaintance among actresses 
your mother’s friend may have, it won’t get 
you fame in pictures. Work, talent, and 
perseverance, not pull, can do it, fourteen- 
year-old. Tell your mother I said so. 
Dorothy Kelly is married now, and has not 
been seen on the screen since the ceremony 
was performed. She was with Vitagraph. 





Marron E. D., Pawitinc.—Yes, people say 
silly things when they are in love. But when 
they stop to think it over, and decide that 
they do say silly things, first thing they 
know they aren’t in love any more. Renee 
Adoree is a Manhattan beauty; a real French 
girl, she made her debut in Paris at the 
Folies Bergere. Now with Fox, in the pic- 
ture that concern is making of a book by 
Georges Clemenceau, the ex-premier and 
“Tiger of France.” Katherine MacDonald 
has her own company, releasing through First 
National. Blanche Sweet works in Cal- 
ifornia; her latest is “The Deadlier Sex.” 
There has been a lot of this “male and 
female” stuff lately. 





Bos, PorTLanp, Orecon.—If I had a re- 
freshing effect on you while you were suffer- 
ing an attack of indigestion, I wonder how 
you would like my department when you’re 
feeling good? Bert Lytell' and Alice Lake 








You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such _as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. tudio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published it 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photovlay Magazine, 25 W. asth St., 
New York Citv. 


in “Lombardi Ltd.” Nazimova in “The 
Brat” supported as usual by husband Charles 
Bryant. 





R. D., Baton Rovce.—You want Norma 
Talmadge and Eugene O’Brien to enact for 
the films “The Harvester” by the well-known 
lady-author, Gene Stratton Porter. Jack 
Pickford did “Freckles.” Louise Huff was 
the girl. Dorothy Phillips, Universal City, 
California. 





D. D., Susscriper.—Wallace Reid’s ad- 
dress is given elsewhere. But I cannot re- 
frain from admiring your pretty station- 
ary. And from chiding you for succumb- 
ing to such a pun as “the price of letter 
paper need never worry anyone, because it’s 
always stationary.” Really, D. D.! 


T- —_ 


In Memoriam 
By S. KING RUSSELL 











EST she in peace, 

You know who I mean, 
The Vanishing Vamp, 
She’s fled from the screen, 
The wicked old scamp 
The Sappho of old 
Whose shoulders were cold 
Who stretched on the couch 
And nursed a faint grouch 
Till the hero so bold 
Came and turned down the lamp 
And——/(Censored: Police) 


Rest she in peace, 
The Vanishing Vamp. 






















































Moriet M., New Yorx.—It is no longer 
correct to use the expression, “swears like a 
trooper.” The up-to-date simile would be 
- . swears like the leading feminine char- 
acter in a modern novel of New York life.” 
Charles Chaplin is smooth-faced in real life; 
that mustache is only his most faithful 
prop. 





E. K., Burrato—yYour favorite, our 
blonde baby-viking Anna Querentia Nilsson, 
isn’t with Metro any more. She is under 














contract with Allan Dwan—see her in “Sol- 
diers of Fortune’”—but Dwan has loaned her 
to the Jesse L. Lasky company ‘tor several 
pictures. One of these is in support of Ethel 
Clayton. I have often thought that Miss 
Nilsson must be an exceedingly well-disposi- 
tioned and clever young woman to be able to 
hold jobs in supporting roles in other ladies’ 
plays. I have seen her run away with the 
picture. Billie Rhodes, the widow of William 
Parsons, has retired from active picturedom. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. X. Bushman are on the 
stage now; but there is a rumor that they 
will both be seen again in films. 





Krazy Kats, Vose, TenN.—There is no » 
longer any use for the wine list on the menu. 
All likker nowadays is served from the male 
hip pocket. I have only just met Miss Pearl 
White, so I can’t tell you what kind of per- 
fume she used. I don’t know anything about 
perfume, anyway, except that some kinds of 
it come in prettier bottles than other kinds. 
I have been told not to judge a perfume by 
its bottle. Mary Pickford’s latest is “Polly- 
anna.” 





Ep C., MartINez.—Ah—at last an original 
question! Not how old is he, or is he mar- 
ried, or what color are his eyes—but what is 
Richard Barthelmess’ middle name? Drawing 
a deep breath; altogether now, mates: Rich- 
ard Semler Barthelmess. (He'll never for- 
give me for this.) 





A. L. L., Ypstrantir.—Eddie Polo is di- 
recting now as well as acting. His wife is 
not a movie actress; at least I have no rec- 
erd of her in that capacity. She accom- 
panied him on his European trip in search 
of suitable material for his last Universal 
serial. Polo is an intelligent, straightforward 
man; a real athlete and old circus performer. 





M. I. H., PHraperpHra.—The latest va- 
riation on the old theme is something like 
this: Fond Father, “Yes, you may marry 
my daughter—when you can support her in 
the manner to which her favorite movie star 
is accustomed.” I am sure that Mrs. Irving 
Cummings will be glad to send you a picture 
of her husband. Irving is with Lasky; he 
appears in “Everywoman.” There’s a Junior 
Cummings. 








Recrna G., Wasuincton, D. C.—Little 
Ann Pennington, the terpsichorean cherub, 
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hasn’t made a picture for a long time. She 
is the star of the “Scandals of 1919,” dancer- 
manager George White’s production, now 
playing in Chicago, and due west after that. 
She’s lefte the Follies for good, I think. 
Neither Ann nor Mary Miles Minter is 
married. 





L. S., JACKSONVILLE.—PHOTOPLAY Maca- 
ZINE does not produce any pictures except 
the Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement 
which is a monthly reel of glimpses into the 
lives of the famous stars, and little jour- 
neys through filmdom. We were the first 
publication to inaugu- 
rate such an idea—but 
if all I hear is true, we 
are not the last. Imi- 
tation has always been 
the sincerest form of 
flattery. You will have 
to submit your scripts 
to the companies you 
think might be inter- 
ested in the type of 
story you have con- 
ceived. That’s all the 
advice I can give you. 
You will find the stu- 
dio addresses in our 
Studio Directory. 





LONELY GIRL, PorT 
WasHINGTON.—On _ the 
contrary, I think it 
was very nice of you 
to write to me when 
you felt blue. Yes, I 
have heard that little 
verse that goes some- 
thing like this: “For if 
he come not by the 
road, or come not by 
the hill—close all the 
roads of all the world 
—Love’s road is open 
still.” That isn’t it— 
but I had better stop 
before I am accused of 
becoming sentimental 
—or senile. Either, or 
both, would absolutely 
ruin me in the eyes 
of my correspondents. 
They like me _ because 
I am_ cruel—like a 
Russian. Bobby Har- 
ron is not married or 
engaged. 











Mrs. O. F., PARKER, 


S. D—I don’t think 

many actresses give 

away their old clothes. 

Most have a_ good 

many uses for them. 

However, if any star, a il i 
positively eager to Drawn By Ralph Barton 


give away some of her 
old things, sees this, I 
will give her your 
name and address. At 
the present high price 
of wearing apparel it 
seems to me that even the wealthiest ones 
would “make-over” or “hand-me-down.” I 
may be wrong. 





Hortense, CLinton.—With such a name, 
and you to be prosaic! You write in the 
vein of some of the so-called funny columns 
in newspapers and regular magazines, striv- 
ing for wit with such material as the per- 
ennial welcome of the little new year, clad 
in a silk hat and angels’ wings. I never 
read comic sections; they affect my diges- 
tion and rob me of my sense of humor. Joe 
Ryan—Vitagraph bad-man of many serials, 
is co-starred with pretty Jean Paige in a 
new Albert E. Smith-Cyrus Townsend 
Brady manufactured thrill drama. You'll re- 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


member Jean best as Harry Morey’s femi- 
nine foil. Address both Miss Paige and Ryan 
at the western Vitagraph studios. Jack War- 
ren Kerrigan lives in Hollywood. Sessue 
Hayakawa with Haworth; care Brunton 
studios, Los Angeles. 





KATHERINE Gorpes.—‘The Valley of the 
Giants,” by Peter B. Kyne, can be bought 
in book form. It is one of his best yarns. 
Here is the cast of “Nan of Music Moun- 
tain”: Henry de Spain, Wallace Reid; Nan 
Morgan, Ann Little; Duke Morgan, Theo- 
dore Roberts; Gale Morgan, James Cruze; 





E. V. L. S., Caicaco.—We have had all 
sorts of plays and pictures about that divi- 
sion of time called an hour: “Their Hour,” 
“The Crowded Hour,” “His Hour of Man- 
hood” and others. Now along comes Dorothy 
Dalton in a picturization of Sir James Bar- 
rie’s “Half an Hour.” Hugh Dillman, whose 
real name is McGaughy, is the husband of 
Marjorie Rambeau who is playing in pictures 
for Capellani, and on the stage in “The Un- 
known Woman.” Marguerite Marsh has a 
little daughter, Leslie. 





Joun J. O’Mera, Camp Drx, New Jer- 





“I don't mind that. 





SN ENN Fe OO ERE IIE IT EN TE IE NE LE FT 


“The way these movie actresses over-dress is positively disgusting.” 
What I can't understand is how people see 
anything funny in those impossible characters in the comedies! 


Sassoon, Charles Ogle; Logan, Raymond 
Hatton; Sandusky, Hart Hoxie; Bull Page, 
Guy Oliver; Scott, James P. Mason; Le- 
fever, Ernest Joy; Nita, Alice Marc; McAlI- 
pin, Horace B. Carpenter. Look elsewhere 
for what you ask about Lila Lee. 





I. M. FarMIncpALE.—So the movies have 
meant a lot to you. Watch for PHotopLay 
MaGazINe’s contest on this topic—“what the 
movies have meant to me.” The cash prizes 
are substantial enough to be interesting, al- 
though of course they wouldn’t be enough to 
keep a family of four girls in silk stockings 
for a year. Madge Kennedy is Mrs. Harold 
Bolster; Dorothy Aphrodite is Miss Dal- 
ton, to the public. She has been married. 


sEY.—Hugh Fay is 
what we might call an 
old - time comedian. 


That is to say, he was 
on the stage a good 
many years; as half of 
the team of Barry and 
Fay, with Lillian Rus- 
sell in “The Grand 
Duchess,” “Comin’ 
Through the Rye,” 
“Three Twins,’ and 
“The Belle of-- New 
York.” He began his 
screen career with 
Keystone; some of his 
pictures for that com- 
pany were “A Village 
Vampire,” “She Loved 
a Scoundrel.” Then 
he went with the Fox- 
Sunshine forces, and 
has appearcd for them 
in “Roaring Lions on 
a Midnight Express,” 
“My Husband’s Wife,” 
“Are Married Police- 
men Safe” and others. 
He is a skilful buffoon. 
New York was his 
birthplace. Address him 








care Sunshine, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 
Miss Maser B.,, 


VicTor1A.—I am sorry, 
but I have no record 
of that actor. If I 
ever do get a line on 
him, as we say in these 
States, I will let you 
know at once. Your 
answer appears in the 
Magazine as your 
stamps cannot be used 
over here. Write often, 
eh, Mabel? 








CorstIno, FERNANDEZ, 
Havana, Cu BA —I 
think it would do a lot 
of us Americanos good 
if we were made to sit 
through some of the 
old pictures once in a 
while. Yo u_ people 
down there seem much 
more enthusiastic than 
many of us, simply be- 
cause you don’t have 
so many pictures and are therefore grateful 
for small favors—and serials. Pearl White 
will not do any more serials; she is making 
features for Fox. Mr. Moreno, too, is 
turning from the chapter drama; Vita- 
graph will soon star him in full-length 
pictures. Juanita Hansen is making another 
serial for Selig; Jack Mulhall is with Metro. 
Mollie King, with American Cinema. Mollie 
is Mrs. Kenneth Dade Alexander in private 
life. She lives at the Hotel Ansonia, New 
York City, N. Y. Drop in any old time to 
see me, I mean! 





Dot, Cxu1caco.—I admire your decorum in 
refusing to correspond with married men. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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He First Notices Your Complexion 


Make your complexion beautiful —attractive—a reason 
for admiration. Give it the charm of youth. 


If your complexion is somewhat rough, or lacks that exquisite 
texture so greatly to be desired, give it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the exquisite New 
CARMEN BRUNETTE Shade — 50c Everywhere 


e The new shade Carmen Brunette ee 
Trial Offer proved so popular that we will send a 
purse size box containing two or three weeks’ supply for 
12c to pay postage and packing. Or we will send any 
other shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The Final Touch 
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During the more recent period of his illness, cut off 
from his cabinet, government administrative officers 
and friends, President Wilson has had one pleasant 
connection with the busy world, the motion picture. 
A projector was set up in the White House and 
nearly every day the operator was called into action. 
The president has seen all the more important news 
subjects and some photoplays. 
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A New Wonde 


For Selling Nuts 
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"NU IS 


Occupies space 24x34 inches. 5 compartments in base 
for 5 different kinds of nuts in shell. At the top, 6 com- 
partments for six different kinds of shelled nuts. A sep- 
arate peanut roaster for roasted peanuts. This roaster 
will also roast almonds, filberts and other nuts in the shell 
—a new delicacy to offer the public. Note special compart- 
ments for chewing gum, mints, candy bars, ete. Write for 
description of machine and marvelous lighting effects. 


bines motion with striking lighting effects in color. 
in itself. It is the only visible peanut roaster on 
color effects in the electric lighted scenic signs. 
wherever it is installed. It draws trade for blocks 


the first in your locality with this remarkable Nut Store. 


Amazing Facts Free—MAIL COUPON == y, 


Let us give you details as to the profits you 
Machine. The figures will open your eyes. 


We will also send you particulars of our easy payment terms. A 


payment down puts the machine in your store. 

time out of the Nut Store’s earnings. 
Write today for all the information. 

to lose, and much to gain. 


No obligation. 
Mail the coupon or letter or postcard. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 468 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis 


A New Sensation—the 
Butter-Kist Nut Store! 


A Twenty-Way Payer for Storekeepers 
Occupies Only 24 x 34 inches of Waste Space 


$110,000,000 Worth of Nuts Consumed in 1919 


Think of it—over $110,000,000 worth of nuts were consumed in this 


country last year. This means an average consumption of $1.00 worth of 
nuts per year per inhabitant, according to the government reports. A vast 
consumption indeed—despite the fact that nuts have never been given a real 
chance to sell—never properly exploited in any store. Think now what a 
wonderful seller you have in nuts since you have such a marvelous nut salesman 
as this new machine. The Butter-Kist Nut Store we call it, and it sells six 
different kinds of shelled nuts, five different kinds of nuts in the shell, roasts 
and sells peanuts and sells candy, gum, chocolate bars, mints, etc. 


Twenty Avenues of Profit for You 


If you want to get an idea of what the Butter-Kist Nut Store will do 
for you, just consider what a sensational success our peanut roaster has 
been. It sells only peanuts, yet it is paying big profits to storekeepers all 
over the country, as the letters printed here show. If the peanut roaster, 
which sells only peanuts, pays so hand- 
somely, think what the Nut Store will pay 
you. For besides roasted peanuts, the Nut 
Store sells six different kinds of shelled 
nuts, five different kinds of nuts in the 
shell, and it has special compartments for 
such big nickel sellers as gum, cough drops, 
mints, etc. In a word, it gives you twenty 
avenues of profits—from a little waste 
space, 24x34 inches! 





Letters from Those Who 
Have Simply the Peanut 


Roaster 
Think What the Nut Store With 
20 Avenues of Profit 
will Pay You 

“We are making a clear profit 
of $75 a month,” writes store- 
keeper from Mississippi. 

“I have averaged $25 to $30 
a week,’’ writes ice cream parlor 
owner, 

“My 
week,”’ 
nois. 

“I sell from 150 to 550 sacks 
of peanuts in from 4 to 5 hours 
on Saturdays,’’ writes store- 
keeper from N. Carolina, 

“Sold over 4,000 bags of pea- 
nuts in five days,’’ writes candy 


receipts average $70 a 
writes grocer from IIli- 


THE BUTTER-KIST 


NUT STORE 











Here is the most attractive method store owner from N.C. 

4 : I average $10 a day,’ writes 
of selling nuts ever conceived. All the fruit store owner from Georgia. 
goods are in plain sight—all attrac- 
tively displayed. The machine com- 


The peanut roaster is an eye-catcher 
the market. There are handsome 
The machine proves a_ sensation 
and multiplies your business. Be 
Write for full description. 


/ 


Facts and figures sent 
free to established mer- 
chants and business men 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


make with the Butter-Kist 468 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


small a eh Te Tae itu urneeainnia ° 

Pay the balance a little at a / 
You have nothing / A a eri as tl aa eae he le 
Ni i ra a oe te 
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The Bounding Comedian of the 
films tells this infallible system. 


How To Be Perfect 


By AL. ST. JOHN 


RE you too thin or too fat, too tall or too short? 
know how to keep yourself in trim, how to be fit? 

Be a real man!. Be a man of power! 

Be a beautiful woman! Be a perfect thirty-six. 

You don’t need the work and worry of a long course of physical 
torture. Just a few simple little exercises if properly followed, 
will broaden your shoulders, deepen your chest, give you the 
figure of an Apollo, or a Venus. 


Do you Don’t worry about what kind of bathing suits they are going 
to wear at Palm Beach or Coronado next summer. Follow the 
physical rules of the famous athlete Professor Al-lah St. John-ski and 
you will be able to wear any, none or several as the case may be. 
The only apparatus required for these exercises are a bicycle and 
a flag pole. They are so simple that a child can mmster them 
Any fat man should try them before breakfast. The advice and 
illustrations given on these pages constitute his system of keeping 











HIS first exercise is probably the simplest 

form of setting upside down exercises. 
I recommend that you do it daily before 
breakfast, on the front lawn if possible 
Place the hands flat upon the surface, hold 
ing the fingers slightly apart. Raise the 
body slowly and easily to the perpendicular 
position shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration—the knees about 45 degrees. Then 
empty the lungs completely, being sure, 
however, not to do likewise with the stomach, 
while counting eight in a loud voice. Slowly 
fill the lungs, hold the breath while again 
counting eight, and during that time grad 
ually stretch the frame of the lungs 


HE importance of this exercise can hardly FOR reducing the weight, this exercise is 

be overestimated. It is a sure remedy agreed upon by all experts as the most 
for fallen arches, ingrowing toe-nails, dis- effective yet discovered by man. I[ can 
located joints, old age, water on the knee, guarantee that any fat man who will do this 
baldness, broken collar bones, malnutrition thirteen times after lunch and thirteen times 
and barber’s itch. Bend from the waist and after dinner will lose weight. Place the 
place the hands flat upon the floor in the stomach flat upon the floor. Raise the head 
ame position indicated in Exercise I. Be with a snake-like movement, keeping the 
sure to keep the feet flat upon the floor eyes straight ahead. Throw the legs back, 
while so doing. 3ring the right leg gently up and over the shoulders, catching the toes 
over the right elbow with a forward swing, in the palms of the hands. The effect will 
and let it relax from the knee, its weight be lost if you attempt to do this one leg 
resting upon the arm between the elbow and at a time, as in Exercise 2. Begin by doing 
shoulder. Repeat with the left leg. Do this five times, holding the position until 
this twenty times at 9:50 o'clock. you count ten, Increase count daily. 











TTI E 
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FOR ladies only. This must be done in FOR short, fat people only. The position HIS last of my daily beautifiers, as you 
the open air. Keep your mind calm and given is merely the stationary pose. ‘Lhe will see, is a shade more advanced than 
collected. The bicycle exercises will re- wheel should be propelled rapidly back and the others. If you will perform this ¢xer- 
duce or increase weight, render the body forth. In this position, ride around the block cise at least three times a week, preferably 
supple and graceful, decrease the waist meas- 


ure, give you complete control of your feet 
and ears and overcome any tendency to self- 
consciousness. Take the bicycle out into 
the yard so that all the neighbors can watch. 
Mount it as though about to go for a ride 
Keeping the hands firmly fastened upon the 
handlebars, raise the body to a perpendicular 
position. 


8 


six or eight times a day. It will make you 
slender and popular. If it is a warm day, 
be sure to do it about 12 o'clock, and if 
you do not then feel sufficiently hot, don 
your fur coat, overshoes, sealskin cap and 
heavies. If you find the position difficult to 
assume, try it over on your piano. The 
hazard is thus increased and circulation con- 
sequently accelerated. 


on a full stomach, it will prove a reasonably 
complete system of muscular development. 
Crawl quietly out to the position shown in 
the accompanying diagram. Then maintain 
that position for from one to three hours. 
If you have no flagpole, stick a clothes pole 
in the side of a mountain or out the win- 
dow of a twenty-story building. Great care 
used to keep your balance. 
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WOMEN RESENTED 


THIS MAN'S 





HEN I published recently this 
article by a well known business 
man, entitled, ““The Most Deli- 
cate Problem I Have Met in Employing 


Women,” I was amazed at the result. 


I had expected some protest, but not 
the wave of it which almost deluged me. 


In this article, he said: “‘But too often 
the chance of these women to attain the 
highest success of which they were capa- 
ble has been spoiled by a thing which 
until now I have hesitated to discuss 
with anyone but my wife. Often the 
very women who seem to be most scrupu- 
lously careful about their appearance 
are the ones in whom the odor of per- 
spiration is most noticeable.” 


One stenographer’s answer to this is 
typical of many. She writes: “This is 
too much! For goodness sake, get after 
the men, for any woman in business 
knows that they are the real offenders. 
If they only knew how unattractive and 
—yes—offensive they are with their 
wilted collars and stained shirts I am 
sure they would reform. Every girl I 
know, both in the office and out of it, 
guards against any chance of perspira- 
tion trouble by the regular use of 
Odorono, but the men apparently don’t 
know such a thing exists.” 


What this girl says is undoubtedly 
true—men are the chief offenders. Yet 
I fear there are still many women who 
do not realize the facts. 


OO 


A stenographer answers: 


STATEMENTS 


4“ - ‘ 
This is too much! Every woman in 
business knows that men are the 
real offenders in. these matters.” 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject 
to this odor, though seldom conscious of 
it themselves. Perspiration under the 
arms, though more active than else- 
where, does not always produce exces- 
sive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause notice- 
able odor, more apparent under the 
arms than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sen- 
sitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make per- 
spiration there even more active. The 
curve of the arm prevents the rapid 
evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we 
least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere 
are meeting this trying situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they give to 
their hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specially prepared to correct 
both perspiration moisture and odor. 
Odorono was formulated by a physician 
who knew that perspiration, because of its 
peculiar qualities, is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary methods of cleanliness—excessive mois- 
ture of the armpits is due to a local weakness. 


Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harm- 


less. Its regular use gives that absolute 
assurance of perfect daintiness that women 
are demanding—that consciousness of per- 
fect grooming so satisfying to men, It really 
corrects the cause of both the moisture and 
odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two our three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put 
it on the underarms. Allow it to dry, and 
then dust on a littletalcum. The next morn- 
ing, bathe the parts with clear water. The 
underarms will remain sweet and dry and 
odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will find 
in Odorono complete reliéf from this distress- 
ing and often expensive annoyance. If you 
are troubled in any unusual way, or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help 
you solve your problem. Write today for our 
free booklet. You'll find some very interest- 
ing information in it about all perspiration 
troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 511 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 
35c, 60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, ““The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 


Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France 
to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue_de 
Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The 
Agencie Americaine, 17 Bouelvard Helve- 
tique, Geneve. For England to The Amer- 
ican Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland 
Ave., London, W. C.2. For Mexico to H. E. 
Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. 
For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
511 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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And the star 
became 
even as a 


Blazing Comet: 





The Fable of the Good Scenario Writer 


By 


FRANK M. DAZEY 


for a GOOD SCENARIO WRITER. “Yea verily!” 

he moaned, “Dust gathereth on my séts, my Stars grow 

fat, the Overhead flourisheth as the Green Bay Tree, 
and my Directors go crying ‘Where is the Script? Where is 
the Script?’ ” 

And the Lord, which is a good Lord, heard and was touched 
by the piteousness of the man’s lamentations. 

And the next day a young man appeared before the Pro- 
ducer and said, “Lo, J am a Good Scenario Writer!” 

And the Producer delayed not but thrust a novel into the 
young man’s arms, saying, “Make haste, we start to shoot 
Monday.” 

And the young man examined him the book and said, “Alas, 
this book is without merit, for it contains neither plot, 
characterization, suspense, originality, nor aught else that is 
needful.” 

At this the producer was greatly wroth and chided the young 
man as follows: “The book must be good, for, though I have 
not read it myself I have been told so by my best Stenographer. 
and the Price I paid was so great it has been heralded to the 
four corners of Filmdom. And if it is originality that lacketh, 
that you must supply, and plot also, for, have you not told me 
that you are a Good Scenario Writer?” 

And the young man applied himself diligently and at the 
appointed time appeared before the Producer saying, “Lo, here 
is thy Script! Read and I thinketh it will rejoice you.” 

But the Producer, having an engagement for Lunch, did not 
read the Script. Instead he went and laid it before the feet 
of the Director, 
who glanced swift- 
ly over the scenes 
and cried: 

“Lo, this is the 
Bunk, and_ that 
also! Let it be 
changed forthwith 
lest my hairs grow 
grey and my eye: 
sad!” 

And when the 
Good _ Scenario 
Writer had done 
even as the Direc- 
tor required the 
Script was placed 
before the 
And the Star be- 
came even as a 
Blazing Comet, 


O'« upon a time there was a Producer who prayed 


Nu 


EN | 
Star. ae ——— All|} 
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“Im through forever and forever—I quit! 


8h 


for all that the Director deemed good she abhorred, and those 
—_ which he condemned she esteemed as Pearls beyond 
rice. ; 

And the Good Scenario Writer went unto the Producer seek- 
ing Counsel, and the Producer cried: 

“Verily, it is a case for High Discretion. Guard thy words 
and make the Director think that all his desires have been 
granted, while the Star believeth that her wishes have been 
followed to the smallest Jot and Tittle. Amd take care that 
the Script suffereth not thereby!” 

And the young man, who was a very Good Scenario Writer 
did even as he was commanded. 

And the Director was content, and the Star pleased, and the 
Producer beamed more brightly than the Sun at Noonday. And 
he came running to the Good Scenario Writer and cried: 

“You are indeed a treasure. Lo, here is another book which 
my stenographer recommends most highly. Make haste, for 
we start to shoot Monday!” 

But the young man turned sharply upon his heel, saying: 

“T’m through forever and forever—I QUIT!” 

At this the Producer’s eyes grew wide and he mopped his 
forehead with his right hand until the diamonds thereon be- 
came covered with Sweat. 

“Why should you thus desert me?” he cried, “Have I not 
given you a room to work in more spacious than that of the 
Chief Carpenter? Is your name not mentioned in all. publicity 
—when it is not forgotten? And as for pay, know you not 
that you are receiving one-fourth as much as the Director, 
one-tenth as much as the Star? Yea, your yearly stipend will 

reach even the 
half of my own in- 
come tax! You 
are an ingrate. A 
snake I have 
cherished with the 
warmth of my 
Bosom.” 

And the Good 
Scenario Writer 
made retort: 

“T have given 
you the speed of a 
linotype, the 
dramatic skill of a 
Sardou, the hu- 
mility of a Saint, 
and a diplomacy 
that would enable 

(Continued on 
pre page 134) 





Dewitching! tou 


During that last quarter of an hour is charm often created 
—or at least perfected. Garden Court Face Powder is an 
efficient aid, but a modest one. It never thrusts itself upon 
the attention. For Garden Court is the powder invisible 
—invisible by virtue of its fineness, yet giving a healthy 
bloom to the texture of the skin. 


Garden Court Face Powder will stay on in all climates. It 
comes in white, pink, naturelle and brunette; and it carries the 
famous Garden Court perfume of 32 chosen fragrances. Use 
Garden Court Double Combination Cream as a foundation. 


The Garden Court Toiletries 
Face Powder Toilet Water 
Double Combination Cream Extract (bulk) 
Cold Cream Extract, The Gift Package 
Talc Benzoin and Almond Cream 


se 55 Brooklyn Tetroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


GardenCourt 


Garden Court toilet creations 
are on sale exclusively at the 
thousands of Penslar Drug 
Stores throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
Send for free sample of Garden Court Fue 
Powder. and copy of our new booklet “* The 
Eighth Art,’’ with interesting information 
about toulettes for every occasion. 


Sold wherever this sign 
of the Penslar Stores 
is displayed. 





Porfume 
Toilot Water Face Powder 
Talcum Powder Sachet 


FRIVOLE 


_A now Parisian creation 
Dainty-distinctive-lasting 


Send 15< for Petite Frivole 


Paris | UYTIES Newyork 
1270 Broadway 
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Back Again! 


A friendly little sermon on 
the ways of health, by Elliot 
Dexter who admits an obli- 
gation to Right Thinking. 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


LLIOT DEXTER is working again. 

The as yet unnamed deMille feature 

now taking shape beneath the magic 

wand of “the chief” will bring him 

back to the world of the silver sheet that 
has so sadly missed his polished artistry. 

For it is almost a year since the inex- 
orable arm of illness turned deMille’s “For 
Better or for Worse” into an unexpected 
farewell performance for him. 

Between the two events lies a long road 
and a hard one—a road of sickness, pain, 
shattered ambitions, uselessness—trodden 
cheerfully—ending at last in victory. 

As soon as I 
saw him, stand- 
ing bareheaded 
in the sunshine 
beneath an ap- 
ple tree in full 
bloom (a “loca- 
tion” apple tree 


it was) I began to understand the air of delighted 
mystery which his friends instantly assume when 
they talk about him. There were no crutches in 
sight, no canes, nothing to suggest the wheel chair 
that the stroke which rendered him helpless forced 
him to use. He looked ten years younger, doubly 
attractive. Perfect health sat in every line of his 
face and form. 
But it is more than that. 
He gave me the impression of a photograph 
that has been artistically retouched. 

That, I think, is why Cecil deMille him- 
self became smilingly silent when I asked 
him about Dexter’s return. He seemed -to 
want me to hear it from the man’s own 
lips. 

Tommy Meighan shook his head and 
held up his hands when I asked him if it 
was true that Elliot Dexter was back at 
the studio, able to work, though for so long 
film circles had hummed with one rumor 
after another concerning his condition. 
“Go look at him,” said Meighan. 

Gloria, more lovely than ever in a 
checked gingham apron and Mary Jane 
pumps, looked up at me with eyes that 
were like bluebells under water, by reason 
of the swift tears that filled them. “It is 
so wonderful,” said Gloria. 

It is plain that they all marvel—at the 
three men which, in the last year, they 
have seen inhabit the handsome, graceful 
figure that the cast of characters titles 
“Elliot Dexter.” Three men—the man who 
was, the man who so nearly was not at all, 
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go 


and the man who is. The fascinating, worldly, finished actor 
—the year-long invalid—the joyous, earnest, healthful man of 
today. 

It must be rather nice to have everybody about you so glad 
you are well. And then the thousands who will rejoice over 
his return whose welcome he will never hear. 

“I’m quite well now,” he announced, as we sat down on 
the edge of a rustic well. “I still limp a bit, but that doesn’t 
matter, for I’m playing a cripple in this picture and it will 
be gone by the time we get to the next one.” 

“How did it happen?” I asked. “You got well so quickly. 
And you look so remarkably fine.” 

Now you and I are hard-headed, sensible people. We, of 
course, think as we will and are not easily influenced. It is 
not necessary that we endorse what a man says merely because 
we listen to him say it. Because we quote him, it does not 
signify that we agree with him. But surely a man has a “ight 
to his own opinion as to what dragged him back from ‘he 9it. 
He has a right to voice that opinion. It cannot harm us to 
listen. 

Incidentally, your common sense doesn’t have to stand the 
test of looking into Elliot Dexter’s serene, happy eyes, that 
seem to have a light turned on behind them. 

“Right thinking healed me, when everything else had failed,” 
said Dexter quietly, so quietly that it was much more effective 
than if he had shouted it from the housetops. “Good, happy 
thoughts instead of bad ones, clean, wholesome thoughts instead 
of wrong, poisonous ones. I save somehow learned the truth 


about man. That’s all. Perhaps I don’t understand it very 
well myself. It is just that ‘whereas I was blind, now I 
see.’” 


He became suddenly tongue-tied, blushing as rosily as a girl, 
filled with embarrassment. But the courage of his convictions, 
a sharp sense of gratitude, brought his eyes back to mine and 
he went on firmly. 


“It works, you see. A man must be a fool who would not 
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believe such proof as I have had. 
over there.’ 
at ease with his back in the sunshine. ‘‘Monte was born with 
a fear of snakes. Used to turn sick when he saw one. His old 
pals will tell you he almost shot a man once, who threw one 
at him. A couple of days ago on location, someone put one 
near him. He went clean crazy. He ran around and around 
like a madman until he finally dropped in a faint. 

“But, yeu know,” it says ‘dominion over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.’” He laughed, with that 
same touch of embarrassment, but this time he went steadily 
on. “I kept thinking that. I told him that. When you think 
about that, it doesn’t seem right that a man should fear a 
snake, does it? 

“The next day he came up to me with the happiest grin. ‘I 
touched one, Elliot,” he said. He showed me that he could 
pick a snake up. He had been healed of that fear because he 
knew the truth about it. 

“Look at the ‘Chief.’ Would you think to look at him now” 
—we both turned to watch Cecil deMille, with that brilliant 
coolness of his, getting ready to shoot “—that he was taken 
home yesterday almost blind with kleig-eye. We didn’t ex- 
pect to work today, because when he gets them he gets them 
bad and is laid up. But the same truth healed him in ten 
minutes. 

“Everybody has a right to “heir own ideas about things. I 
do not want to force mine on anyone. But I cannot feel right 
not to tell the thing as it happened to me. 

“I never expected to get well. I tried to be cheerful, to be 
a man, to make the best of it. Now I am well. You may not 
believe me. The world may not believe me. But J know.’ 

He smiled at me. Suddenly it was borne in upon me that 
I had never seen happier eyes than Elliot Dexter’s. You watch 
for it, and you will see what I mean. 

After all, heaven itself can have nothing to offer us beyond 
happiness. 


Then, look at Monte Blue 
His gesture rested on a tall young man, much 
































The Man Who Paints 
The Covers 


HE hardy young westerner who paints PxHoto- 
PLAY’S covers in a complete visualization of his 
virile and interesting name—Rolf Armstrong. He 
is a living proof that the picturesque artist of 

your imagination may not be a myth! 

Those delicately wrought pictures—shining songs of 
color and form, light and shadow—which are marked 
with Rolf Armstrong’s name are made in a spacious 
studio workshop with slanting, aged walls in New York’s 
most fascinating old quarter. It is the workshop— 
proven by the furnishings which lend it its charm—of 
an athlete, a collector, a lover of beauty, and a real man. 

Mr. Armstrong came to New York from Seattle, via 
a stop-over for study in Chicago, about seven years ago. 
He has made a specialty of portraits of women—because 
he believes that women are the most subtly Utifficult, 
and the most worth while subjects to paint. “There are 
all the beauties of the changing landscape in their 
faces,” he says. 

Rolf Armstrong is the brother of the late Paul 
Armstrong, who was one of America’s most successful 
playwrights. 































PHOTOPLAY MaGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 
AS sure as you 
are a foot high 


you will like this 


Camel Turkish and 
Domestic blend! 

































OU will prefer Camels smooth, de- 
lightful blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos to either kind 
smoked straight! It gives you an en- 
tirely new idea of cigarette enjoyment. 


Camels never tire your taste no matter 
how liberally you smoke. They are al- 
ways appetizing—and satisfying, because 
they have a desirable, mellow body. 





Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 
In fact, every angle you get on Camels is 
so different from any other cigarette that 
you will be won as you were never won 
before! 


That’s why we say frankly—compare 
Camels with any cigarette in the world 
at any price! We know the answer. 


Camels are sold everywhere in 

scientifically sealed packages of 

20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten 

packages (200 cigarettes) in a 

élassine-paper- covered carton. 

We strongly recommend this 
» carton for the home or office sup- 
ply or when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The picture at your right shows the 
billiard room which was built by 
dint of a lot of hard work (see 
photograph above it) to serve as the 
background in a few scenes in Robert 


Warwick's “Thou Art The Man.” 










LL any director at a 
motion picture _ studio 
has to do is to wish—he 
need not even rub a 
lamp, as Aladdin was compelled 
to do—and he finds himself in 
any city or country, surrounded 
by anything his heart desires— 
just as soon as his staff of 
Genii carpenters, interior deco- 
rators, paper hangers, property 
men, brick layers, and so forth 
—can carry out his wishes. It 
is amazing what these Genii can 
do. “I want an Arabian desert,” 
“I want a scene down on the 
Wabash,” “I want some Alaskan 
stuff,” says the director. Next 
day, behold!—they are there! 
And yet there are those who 
say they don’t believe there ever 
was any truth to that Aladdin 
story! 
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Aladdins 


This is the way an unfinished motion picture set 
looks when the noon whistle blows and all the 
studio Genii stop to eat their lunches. Below it is 
the same set after it has been completed and dressed 
up. This isthe important drawing room in 


“The Prince Chap,” starring Thomas Meighan. 
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your ideas; to 





that, 





You have always wished for it — 
this fascinating ability to draw. 
And now it’s yours! 
to grasp a pencil and picturize 
“speak’’ more thri 
a few pen-strokes than your lips 

could tellin a half hour; to spread 

your message farther and stronger 

than any voice can vreach — this 
wonderful ability filled with pleas- 
ure and profit is now yours! 
Forget that you may have no 
“‘talent’”’ — forget that you may not 
be “‘gifted’”’— but REMEMBER 
regardless of these things, 
the fascinating ability to draw can 
now be yours! 


This power 








How you can earn big money 
in Commercial Art, Illustrating, 
Designing, or Cartooning, with- 
out being a “genius,” and 
regardless of your present ability. 


Never was there such a need for artists as today! 
Business, revitalized, needs thousands. {Illustrated 
catalogs, advertisements, posters, circulars, trade- 
mark designs—countless pieces of art work are 
needed by the busy business world. More than 
48,868 periodicals are published in America—every 
one of them needs the services of at least two 
artists for each issue. Magazines, newspapers, 
advertising agencies, business concerns, depart- 
ment stores—all have realized the commercial 
value of pictures and are calling for artists to draw 
them. Big money 1s gladly paid—and big money is 
waiting for anyone with foresight enough to prepare 
for this pleasant profession. Through our new, easy 
method of teaching, YOU can earn big money as an 
artist, regardless of your present ability. 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 


This new method is like a fascinating game. No matter how 
little you may know about drawing; no matter whether people 
tell you, “You have no talent;’ no matter what your present 
ability may be — if you can write, we can teach you to draw. 

Have you ever noticed a child trying to draw? Every child 
does it. They also try to read and write. The faculty of reading 
and writing is developed in them as they grow older. The faculty 
of drawing is not. That is the only difference. Everyone has 
within him the power to picturize his ideas. The right method of 
training is the only thing needed to bring out this ability. 


New Method Simplifies Everything 


Our new method simplifies everything. All the red-tape, “art 
for art’s sake” teaching and superfluous theory is taken out and in 
its place is put definite, practical instruction, so that you will make 
money in the art game. This new system of teaching has exploded 
the theory that “talent” was necessary for success in art. Just 


New Easy Way to 
Learn Drawing 


_booklet, “How to Become an Artist,” has 
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as you have been taught to read and write, you can be taught 
to draw. We start you with straight lines— then curves— then 
you learn to put them together. Now you begin making pictures. 
Shading, action, perspective and all the rest follow in their right 
order, until you are making every week pictures that sell for 
as much money as you now earn in a month. 


Every drawing you make while taking the course receives 
the personal criticism of our director, Will H. Chandlee. Mr. 
Chandlee has had over 35 years’ experience in commercial 
art, and is considered one of the country’s foremost authorities. 
He knows the game inside and out. He teaches you to make 
the kind of pictures that sell. Many of our students are now 
commanding big fees— some of them have received as high as 
$100 for their first drawing! : 


Send for Free Book 


An interesting and handsomely illustrated 






been prepared and will be sent to you 
without cost if you mail the coupon below. 
It tells how you can easily become an 
artist in a few minutes’ daily spare 
time and at the cost of a few cents a 
day. Booklet explains about course 
in detail and gives full particulars 
about our “Free Artist’s Outfit” 
Offer. Fill out the coupon NOW. 
Mail it TODAY. 


The Washington School of Art, Inc. 
1125 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The Washington School of Art, Inc. 
1125 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on my part, 
your free book, “How to Become an Artist.” 


| We employ no solicitors. | 
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A.GNUTT 


FTER ye ed. went and offered to give a 
prize for the best last line to the lim- 
erick about Alice Malone last month, 
the price of paper went up $7000 a 
month on this magazine. But do not be afraid. 
We are not going td back down on our offer of 
a five year’s subscription to the one who shows 
the most talent in writing that line that must 
not end in “Salome.” We just want to point 
out that even the high cost of prizes is going 
up. We do not murmur. 

But now, seriously, since you are getting used 
to us, and you can see that we’re a well mean- 
ing fellow on account of this prize limerick busi- 
ness and all that, why not get acquainted? 

For the past year or so we have been ap- 
pearing in this squirrel cage monthly, and you 
can see that we are a steady old customer and 
everything. Why not take the old Corona, or 
the old Waterman in hand now and then—when 
you have something funny up your sleeve, or 
when you get it in for the opposite sex and want 
to take a slam at them, or you feel like getting 
a piece of bum poetry off your 














n THE NOSEY EDITOR. . 
(Today he asked oe hg uae the Same Ques- 


TODAY’ s “OU ESTION. 


Who is your Favorite Cinema Hero or Heroine? 


*Ye Ed. offers every apology to “The Inquir- 

ing Reporter” of the N. Y. Evening Globe. 
Look for “The Nosey Editor’ later. 

THE ANSWERS 
Willie Hopp, the office boy:— 

“T think that Doug Fairbanks would be bet 
ter’n Bill Hart if Doug could roll cigarettes 
with one hand like Bill Hart can. Gosh, ain’t 
it swell when he does?” 

Hilda Highlife, the henna-haired hellofanote 
whose secret hope to switch from the telephone 
desk into the white lights over night is known 
only to everybody who comes into the office:— 

“Miss Gloria Swanson is my favorite screen 
actress. I think she is the greatest, cutest, 
most beautiful motion picture actress who has 
ever been exposed to public view. Have you 


indulge in a five minute osculation in the filins. 
I wish I could say as much for all cthers.”’ 

Charlie Jazz, the typewriter ribbon  sales- 
man :— 

“It’s Gale Kane for mine. She’s so nice in 
the home, and when a fellow’s out about as 
much as I am he always likes to see a girl who’s 
so nice in the home.” 

John Groan, the janitor:—“I don’t like any 
of them there screen stars. They make too 
much clutter around an office. If there wa’nt 
none of them there might be some neat, clean 
business in this office like a tailor shop and 
there wouldn’t be no motion picture magazine 
here to keep me emptying waste baskets all the 
time. 


LOT of gents are learning, somewhat sor- 

rowfully, these days that water was in- 
vented for other than bathing purposes. 
—Chicago Tribune. 





chest? Maybe you've got a = 
secret, even, that you’d like to 
confide to old Gnutt. 

They say that the fellows who 
run the so-called funny columns 
on the metropolitan dailies get 
hundreds of letters a day and all 
they have to do is to paste them 
together and stick in a few 
wheezes picked out of other 
papers and magazines, and they 
get the credit for being awful 
clever. Not so us. We have 
been forced so far to depend 
only on the papers and maga- 
zines, which does not seem 
hardly fair now, does it? 


OMBSTONE manufacturers 

demand 20 per cent more 
for perpetuating a man’s mem- 
ory. It’s a hard game, they 
complain. 


HE law recently passed in 

England limiting the visits 
of mothers-in-law and other reia- 
tives to one month should be 
unnecessary in this country, 
where every householder prides 
himself on being a Napoleon of 
domestic strategy. 


ILL Fly By Night.”— 

Headline. “Thus it is,” 
savs the valued N. Y. Post, 
“that the reproach of one gen- 
eration becomes the boast of 
another.” 


B L. T. wants to know if 
* there is any further excuse ie 
for the pretzel? 


[tT was the week before little 
Willie’s birthday, and he was 
on his knees at his bedside 
petitioning Providence for pres- 
ents in a very loud voice. 
“Please send me,” he shouted, 
“a bicycle, a tool chest, a as 
“What are you praying so 
loud for?” his younger brother T’HIS 
interrupted. “God ain’t deaf.”’ 
“T know He ain’t,” said little 
Willie, winking towards the next 
room, “but grandma is.’ 
And he continued, louder than 








before :— 

——*‘a scooter, a drum, a said, 
talkin’ machine, and a _ pony. 

Amen.” 


STENOGRAPHER recently 

broke the shorthand speed 
record by making it 324 words 
in one minute flat. At this rate she ought 
soon to be fast enough to report the conversa- 
tion of two ladies at a picture show, 





Kentucky. 


eetle frail. 


up. The second Mrs. Shell, 


tury younger than her husband. 





ever noticed how much she looks like me?” 
Mrs. Prunella Killjoy, who is trying to start 

a campaign to stamp out all screen kissing :— 
“IT think that Charles Chaplin is the purest 

of our screen players. I have yet to see him 





Photograph by Tracy Mathewson 


John was 


ohn’s first wife died six years ago, at 107. 
His ~~ son succumbed at the tender age of 90, being, as his dad 
- racy Mathewson, the Kinograms cameraman, 
trav "eled two weeks by buggy through mountain creek beds to dig him 
Bud’s mother, is 35— only a mere cen- 
After this was written, a New York 
paper came out saying John was only 97—but why spoil a good story? 


A WELL known English peer 
was playing with the son of 
a friend of his when a foot- 
man entered and announced, 
“Your car is here, my lord.” 
“Why are you a lord?” asked 
the little fellow promptly. 
“Were you born in a manger?” 


FASHION NOTE. 


ORM. fitting trousers’ with 

frills at the ankles and shirts 
with lace collars and cuffs will 
make the 1920 man chic and 
fluffy this summer—if he will 
wear them. The dictators of 
men’s fashions in Paris—aided 
and abetted by the creators of 
women’s wear—say he will. We 
shall see—soon. 


OPING not to bore you but 

bringinz up the subject of 
that limerick contest again, but 
if there aren’t a lot of answers 
to that offer for a five years’ 
subscription just for the !ast line 
to that nutty poem, the man who 
owns this mag. might think no- 
body reads this page and then 
he might fire me. Let’s show 
him what’s what. 


RS. PHINEAS JONES is 
the proudest woman in 
Wellsville. A specialist says 
that she’s got to undergo an op- 
eration for appendicitis. 
Bide Dudley in N. Y. Eve. 
Jorld 
(Or words to that effect.) 


F RANK KLAUS, former mid- 
dleweight champion, has 
been fitted out with monkey 
glands, and now he says that 
he feels like a kid again, and_is 
going back into the ring. He 
must have heard of the Ben 
Wilson and Neva Gerber serial 
“The Screaming Shadow,”’ 
though he does not sav so. 





is John Shell, who lives up Laurel Creek, in Leslie County, 
He is likely the oldest man alive, being 134. 
is a poll tax to prove it. The boy is his son Bud, age 5. 

born nine years after the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
He was turned down by the draft board at the time of the 
because he was too ol 


here P. A. in the New York Trib- 
* une says that he believes 
women should be allo: wed to 
ivil War smoke, because it is only in 
houses where they do that there 
are enough ash receivers and 
matches. What do you think? 


THIS MONTH’S RIDDLE. 
HAT southern flower would 
make a good name for a new 
Irving Berlin jazz song? 


LL answers to the above riddle, as well as 

any last lines to that limerick contest, must 
be in the office by May 27. Address to Prof. 
A. Gnutt, PHotopray MaGaztIne, 25 West 4sth 
Street. New York. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Frenchwoman’s frankness 
in the use of hair removers — 


“My underarms were born clean and 
hairfree, why not keep them so?” 


AR Relief had taken Ethel to France. There 
was nothing prudish about Ethel. She powdered 
her nose in public when occasion required, used 


a little rouge when she felt she needed it, and 
called upon the usual favorite aids to woman’s beauty. 









































But when it came bs wearing some of those ee 
though more daring frocks—low cut, sleeveless affairs- F ati = 
and filmy, ete blouses, Ethel ’protested they were El-Rado? What's that: 
not for her—that she was the tailor-made type. ‘The nicest liquid. It washes the hair off in less time 

The truth of it was, Ethel could not wear those sheer, than it takes to tack in <“ields, and it leaves your skin so 
dainty things;—she had never “dressed up” her under- delightiuliy smooth. I aon’t know what I did before I 
arms modern fashion, as required by the prevailing modes. found it.’ 


‘O, do tell. Where did you get it? How do you use 
it? What does it do?’ 


A chorus of questions were fired at Marie. Marie 
settled down gracefully and leisurely in her chaise longue, 
and taking her cigarette from her lovely lips with her 
slim, artistic fingers, challenged us all with the point of 
her comment; ‘Well, my underarms were born clean and 
hair free—why not keep them so? Madge, please bring 
in that bottle of El-Rado.’ 


‘Now here is a lotion—Marie resumed—‘which I dis- 
covered in Paris, though it ig made in the States. Any one 
of you can use it as easily as*I do. Just sop it on with a 
piece of absorbent cotton—wrapped around an orange 
stick, if you like—and in a few minutes off comes the 










re Ld 
hair. O yes, it grows again after a few weeks, but much 
finer and silkier. Then I sop it on some more.’ 
‘Here, look.’ Marie raised her arm over her shoulder— 
and we caught sight once more of the lovely texture of 
smooth skin underneath her arm—there were three con- 
. verts to the mode—myself included.” 
e 
Hair removing to Ethel was associated with razors—and El-Rado is guaranteed harmless no matter where 
t a razor was something her gentle feminine instincts stub- applied—face, arms or limbs. It is sold at drug 
bornly shrank from. So she clung to her tailor-mades stores and toilet counters in 60c and $1.00 sizes. If 
until she met Marie, her French neighbor, and then— your dealer cannot supply you send stamps | to us 
. ; ‘ direct, and a bottle of El-Rado will be mailed to 
e” Here is the way Ethel herself described it all to an you promptly. 
pS intimate friend— 
“Marie was the most fascinating of our little set. A Pilgrim Mfg. Co. 
charming companion, and, dress? -Why her taste was a Dept. P, 112 East 19th St., New York. 
7 revelation to all of us. A trifle, worn by Marie, seemed For Canada, address: 
like a work of art. We loved to drop in there tea time. The Arthur Sales Co. 
bj Marie was most hospitable. First thing you know we’d 61 Adelaide St. East, Toronto. 
get to talking about clothes. 
1+ ‘No one but you could wear that love of a blouse’ I 
said to her one afternoon; ‘so sheer, and gossamer like— 
your underarms are clean as a baby’s.’ , 
siege = ; Sanitary 
She laughed. ‘You sweet, unsophicated thing—yours Liquid 
can be the same if you like—I clean them up with Sig 
> El-Rado.’ Hair 


Remover 


El-Rado for the Womanly 


way Bolt nica anlenticam at-1ea 


Wiehe, 
é 
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Local Boy Makes Good! 


Hollywood might tack that headline on Wesley Barry 





shipers. 


nothing 











NE of the most familiar headings on any medium-sized 
town’s mouthpiece is: “Local Boy Makes Good!” And 
Hollywood (Calif.) has® earned its right to such a 
“scarehead.” 

Wesley Barry—the local boy in question—was born right in 
the heart of Hollywood. He was one of the smartest young- 
sters in town. 

Today Wes Barry, discovered by Marshall Neilan, is perhaps 
the best known child-actor in films. He has a wonderful future. 
He has an automobile, a pony and a private tutor. Is there 
any wonder that the natives of Hollywood all point with pride 


The butcher and grocer 
are his favorite wor- 
Wieners and 
apples cost him exactly 
if he will deign 
to talk to the tradesmen. 














to Wesley and tell you by the hour about “I knew him when.” 
Is there any reason why they should not relate how they had 
always said he would be a big man some day? 

When a local boy makes good he reaps these honors in 
his own home town. His “gang” looks up to him. He is king 
of the neighborhood. He is the best personal friend of every 
man and woman over seventy, each and every one of whom 
has had something to do with his success. Such is the reward 
for just fame. Wesley Barry is the only real movie star in 
Hollywood—to Hollywoodians. Strange to say, it has not as 
yet affected the size of his cap-band. 











their lives. 


opportunity of saying so. 
announced and the letters printed. 


each month, to become a prize winner. 


The Prize Letters 


to Photoplay’s request for letters telling “What the motion pictures mean to me,” literally 


I’ is very gratifying to know how many kinds of friends the motion pictures have. In response 
thousands of people have written in to give an honest opinion of how pictures have affected 


And these letters have come from individuals of every walk of life—debutantes, 

carpenters, ministers, telephone operators, mothers, even from the deaf and the blind. 
This response came, the editor feels, not so much because Photoplay had offered prizes for the 

five best letters, as that the writers were really interested in pictures and sincerely wanted this 


In the June number the prize winners of this, Photoplay’s first letter contest, will be 


Do not be discouraged if your letter is not one of these five. 


There will be other chances, 





by hands. 





their handwriting. 
many of the film celebrities. 


HIS month, Alon Bement’s article on “The Story Your Hands Tell,” points out the way to judge character 


Next month you may learn how to read people’s characters without even so much as seeing their hands—by 
May Stanley will tell you how, in an article on “Handwriting,” illustrated by the signatures of 
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Irror 


Does it show the reflection you would like for it to 
show? Does it picture a complexion of rose-petal delicacy 
—smooth, soft, without blemish? 

If you but knew, if you but knew, the delights of 


What a touch it lends. What fresh new beauty it 
imparts to natural loveliness. 

You would revel in the texture of Nadine. You would 
find the ‘‘feel’’ of it so cool and refreshing. Dainty, 
indescribably dainty, with a charm which endures through- 
out the day. 

You would find Nadine the harmless face-powder — 
no matter how tender your skin. 

Nadine’s mission in life is to enhance womanly beauty. 
A million mirrors all over the land are testifying to its 
achievements. Nadine is awaiting you in its green box, at 
your favorite; toilet counter. Or, it will be sent by mail. 
The price everywhere is sixty cents. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT C, P. PARIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


NADINE TALCUM, 30c NADINE SOAP, 30c EGYPTIAN CREAM, skin food, 60c. 
NADINOLA_ CREAM, for discolorations, two sizes, 60c. and $1 20. 
NADINE ROUGE COMPACT, three shades, 60c. 


Posed by 
Helene Chadwick 
Motion Picture Star 


OULD you ever make up such a won- 
drous bouquet as this —a rose 
picked in Southern France, a spray of 
orange blossoms gathered by the Mediter- 
ranean, pale spikes of /avender froman 
English garden, a branch of jasmine 
from the Riviera, yellow ylang-y/ang 
blossoms from Pacific Isles—and so on 
—till you had twenty-six of the loveliest 
fragrances in the whole world ? 
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“Derfumed with the Costly Wew Odorof 26 Flowers” 


If you cou/d gather such a nosegay, 
then—and then only—could you repro- 
duce the dewy sweetness of Jonteel. 

It is this fresh, sweet fragrance that 
makes Talc Jonteel a favorite with d7s- 
criminating women—women who know 
the charm of a soft, fragrant skin. 
Gently rub Talc Jonteel into the flesh 
of your arms and neck, and feel the 
delightful, refreshing sensation it brings 


Sold exclusively by the Rexall Stores throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 
8,000 progressive retail drug stores united into one world-wide service-gir ing organization. 


THE JONTEEL BEAUTY REQUISITES 


Odor Fonteel, for the toilet, $1.50 

Odor Fonteel Concentrate, $3 

Taic Fonteel, snowy, fragrant, 25¢ 

Face Powder Fonteel, flesh, white, 
brunette, 59¢ 

Face Powder Fonteel Compacts, flesh, 
white, brunette, “outdoor,” 50¢ 

Combination Cream Fonteel, to make 
beautiful complexions, 50¢ 

Cold Cream Fonteel, 50¢ 

Soap Fonteel, 25c 

Rouge ‘Fonteel, light, medium, or 
dark » §2¢ 

Lip Stick Fonteel, 25¢ 

Eyebrow Pencil Fonteel, 25¢ 

Manicure Set Fonteel, $1.50 


In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly higi.er 


















Llays and Llayers 


Real news and interesting comment about 


_ motion pictures and motion picture people. 


ERE’S our old friend, Theda Bara, 
playing a legitimate vamp in “The 
Blue Flame.” She’s an innocent 
girl in the first act who, through 
some mysterious transition, becomes bad— 
very bad. She vamps through until the last 
act, when, having had plenty of opportunity 
to tell the world why she was the champ 
vamp of the cinema, she reforms and be- 
comes good again. There’s John Barrymore 
doing a magnificent “Richard the Third.” 
And brother Lionel in a new and difficult 
play by Brieux, “The Letter of the Law.” 
Dorothy Dalton is 
still holding forth in 


By CAL YORK 


AX important interviewer who had been 
striving to see Ina Claire for some 
weeks, was met with a thousandth refusal by 
the information that “On account of her 
marriage Miss Claire cannot see anyone.” 
The interviewer was too timid to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Miss Claire has been 
secretly married, to a Chicago newspaper 
man, James Whittaker, for about a year. 
But the fact leaked out only recently. 


ABY DESLYS is dead. The dancer, 
whose charms were said to have de- 


throned ex-King Emanuel of Portugal, was a 
victim of an operation in Paris in February. 
She was the wife of Harry Pilcer, with whom 
she made a Famous Players picture some 
years ago. Known for her startling gowns, 
her ropes of pearls and her blonde blue-eyed 
beauty, Gaby was an international figure: 
the symbol—and one of the last symbols— 
of glamor and gossip in the theatre. 


HARLES RAY’S first picture for his own 
company is “Forty-Five Minutes from 
Broadway,” George Cohan’s stage success of 
some seasons ago. It 
is said Ray has many 





“Aphrodite,” at the 
Century Theatre — 
the piece which might 
be rechristened “Na- 
ture Unlimited.” Dor- 
othy, by the way, 
contracted a cold dur- 
ing the bad weather 
and was obliged to 
lay off. She’s back 
again now. Looks as 
if we were pretty 
well represented on 
Broadway, not to 
mention the Francis 
X. Bushman and Bev- 
erly Bayne vehicle 
which is playing the 
provinces, and dra- 
matist Crane Wilbur’s 
recently produced 
plays, one of which is 
said to be good. 


W. GRIFFITH 
e paid $175,000 
for the right to make 


a picture of “Way 
Down East.” Now 


let’s see the picture. 


ILM companies 

are going to Cuba. 
Queer, how so many 
pictures have scenes 
which require south- 
ern atmosphere—and 
no place but Cuba 
will seem to suffice. 
Let us think—what is 
it they have in Cuba 
that cannot be had 
here? 


HOMAS H. INCE 
paid a recent 
visit to New York 
City. Before he left 








other legitimate at- 
tractions up his pro- 
duction sleeve, amonz 
them, “Peaceful Val- 
ley.” 


T was rumored that 

Grant Mitchell was 
to be starred in the 
screen version of his 
successful stage crea- 
tion, “A Tailor-Made 
Man,” until Sam 
Goldwyn announced 
that he had bought 
the screen rights for 
something like $ . 
but what’s the use of 
quoting prices? If 
they are true they 
sound like fiction; and 
if they are fiction 
who wants to be taken 
in? Jack Pickford 
will probably land 
this prize stellar plum. 





ONDER how 

these players 
like to be “loaned” 
from their home com- 
panies to otrange di- 
rectors? A good 
many of them have 
been passed around 
lately. Now Mar- 
gery Daw, Wes Barry, 
and J. Barney Sherry 
have been released 
temporarily by Mar- 
shall Neilan to accom- 
modate Maurice 
Tourneur, who will 
use the three in one of 
his new productions. 


Iss CLARA 
WILLIAMS has 
become Mrs. Reginald 








the west coast, his 
western press-agent 
wired his eastern 


press-agent: “Have a big celebration for Mr. 
Ince upon his arrival in New York. Would 
suggest you speak to the Mayor and also 
have school-children assembled in Central 
Park.” The kick of this comes when you 
learn that Mr. Ince’s arrival was originally 
scheduled for the blizzardest week in thirty 
years’ of Manhattan’s weather history, with 
snow and slush feet-deep. 


IMMY Rogers: 

daddy?™ 

Irene Rich: “No.” 

Jimmy Rogers: “Well, then, what did you 
let him kiss you for?” 

(Note to Mrs. Will Rogers: Your young 
son is referring merely to a scene recently en- 
acted for a picture when Mr. Rogers’ leading 
woman, followed the director's order. 


“Is Will Rogers 


your 





Barker. Both con- 
tracting- parties have 
been married before and recently obtained 
their respective divorces. 


EX INGRAM knows the faces of most 
of the players in pictures—but he never 
remembers their names. The other day he 
thought of an actor he simply had to have 
for a part in a new production, but he 
couldn’t remem- (Continued on page 100) 
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Huck Runs Away 


It was such a nuisance to have to put 
on a collar for Sunday and black his 
boots and wash his face every single 
day, to say nothing of his ears. Huckle- 
berry Finn had had just about all he 
could stand—so he Aad to run away. 

Let Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer 
take you by the hand and lead you back. 


MARK TWAIN 


Perhaps you think you have 
read a good deal of Mark 
Twain, Are you sure? Have 
you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short 
stories? Have you read all 
the brilliant fighting essays? 
—all the humorous ones and 
the historical ones? 

Think of it — 25 volumes filled with 
the laughter and the tears and the 
fighting that made Mark Twain so 
wonderful. He was a bountiful giver of 
joy and humor. He was yet much more, 
for, while he laughed with the world, 
bis lonely spirit struggled with the 
sadness of human life, and sought to 
find the key. Beneath the laughter 
is a big human soul, a big philosopher. 


FREE voiimes 


Paine’s Life of Mark Twain 


Not only does this coupon bring 
Mark Twain at the low price, but it 
brings you absolutely FREE Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. 

It happens that we have a few sets of 
the fine 4-volume edition on hand—not 
enough to dispose of in the usual way. 

There are only a few — this coupon 
brings you one. Never again will you 
have a chance to get one except at the 
full regular price. 


Send the Coupon Now 


You can put this aside and forget it 
until a month from now—and wish you 
hadn't— or you can cut the little coupon 
and send it along with nothing but your 
name and address. Better send the 
coupon. Things like long rows of Mark 





Twain aren't going to be cheaper in money 
and they're going to be a lot more in j« nd 
inspiration. They are the fountain of ith. 


Send the coupon and drink at it 








HARPER & BROTHERS 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
18 Franklin Square, New York City 


Send me, charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain’s works in 25 


volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, stamped in gold 


with trimmed edges and Paine’s Life of Mark Twain, in 4 volumes, 
und to match, FREE. If net sati factory, I will return them at 
your expense; otherwise I will send you $2.50 at once and $3 a 
month for 14 months. For cash deduct 8 per cent from remittance 
NABME ..... cccccccceccccccccccecessecccccccsceccccscveces 
ADDRES. ccccccccccccccccccescccvccevccoccccccocccscocepocccece 
QOCUPATION ccccccccccceccccccccoceccocccccccoccocecs Photo 5-20 


If you prefer the beautiful balf leather binding, write to us for 
particulars. 
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An Oriental punishment being meted out in Long Island Sound. The hero has just been 
plunged from an “opium smoker's bunk” into a “watery death trap’—and here's the 


death trap, built for Wilfred Lytell, brother of Bert, for a Pathe serial. 


A portion of 


the director and the cameraman may be seen above. 


ber the chap’s name. So he made a hasty 
sketch and showed it to his assistant. “Why, 
that’s Frank Hayes!” said the assistant. 
And Hayes was the third player in two 
weeks who was engaged by this method. 


OROTHY GISH and Robert Harron, 

Richard Barthelmess and Mary Hay— 
the latter a Follies luminary with a most 
interesting career of her own: with a Cap- 
tain for a father she has lived in places all 
over the world, and was a St. Denis dancer 
before Ziegfeld caught her, at seventeen, for 
his entertainments—these four youngsters 
attended a performance of “Declassé” with 
Ethel Barrymore as the star. After the per- 
formance they went back-stage to call on 
Mrs. Albert Parker, or Margaret Greene, 
wife of the director, who is a member of the 
cast. Greatly to their surprise they were 
instead ushered into the star dressing-room, 
where a gracious Ethel Barrymore-Colt ex- 
tended a hand in cordial greeting. She said 
she’d often seen them al! in pictures, and 
wanted to meet them. The envy of the 
others was remarkable when she singled out 
Bobby Harron with a request for his photo- 





"| (XONSTANCE TALMADGE, 


graph. “My children like you,’ she said 
smiling, “and they want your picture for 
| their nursery.” Bobby blushed, and tripped 
| over his own heels as he made a hasty exit. 
down at 
Palm Beach in the Royal Poinciana, the 
most exclusive of all the southern resort’s 
hostelries, was lonesome. She sent a post- 





card to her best chum in New York—a reg- 
ulation post-card of a _palm-tree-shaded 
drive. “Great p!ace to walk,” was her glum 
inscription—“and nobody to walk with!” 
Now she’s back in Manhattan—and says the 
slush and snow looked like home to her, she 
was so glad to be there. 


PRIZE of one persimmon will be of- 
fered to anyone who can read the fol- 
lowing press-agent’s item without laughing: 
“The high cost of Ouija boards, which 
have doubled in price recently, does not af- 
fect Marjorie Rambeau who has a brand 
new one, the gift of a Rambeau fan. Miss 
Rambeau, whose interest in things psychic 
has been stimulated by her work in “The 
Fortune Teller,” her latest picture, went into 
a little shop to buy a Ouija board. The 
proprietor of the shop, recognizing her from 
her work in the stage version of “The For- 
tune Teller,” insisted upon. making her a 
present of the board. Miss Rambeau by way 
of thanks presented him with an auto- 
graphed photograph of herself.” 


OW the “submarine kiss,” in the words 

of our film dictionary, “an under-water 
smack!’ Conrad Nagle and Anna Q. Nils- 
son, the two blondes of Lasky’s “The Fight- 
ing Chance,” are the ones to pull this orig- 
inal “when you were a tadpole and I was 
a fish” stuff. The picture—or at least the 
part we are interested in—was taken in the 
big swimming tank at the studio, all ca- 
mouflaged up to look like an ocean. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued ) 


LICE JOYCE is married. James Regan, 

son of the proprietor of the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, is the lucky man. The cere- 
mony took place March sixth. Mr. Regan 
is a handsome chap with a splendid army 
record, and his father having signified his in- 
tention of retiring it is understood that his 
son will succeed him in the management of 
his many interests. Miss Joyce will con- 
tinue her screen work, Yes, she was Mrs. 
Tom Moore. 


SUCCESSFUL “free lance” director has 

refused at least ten different offers to 
direct pictures since his last production was 
made, because he does not want to produce 
pictures which he considers mediocre, ques- 
tionable or below his standard. The other 
day he was summoned into the office of the 
president of a large producing concern who 
talks loudly about his determination to pro- 
duce only very high-class pictures, and of- 





fered a salary of $20,000 for four weeks’ | 


work to make a picture out of a story by a 
very well-known writer. He turned it down, 
pointing out to the producer that a picture 
of the character which the story called for 
would go exactly in the face of all the fine 
high sounding ideals the man talked about. 
The motion picture business needs more 
honest persons who live up to their con- 
victions. 


HIC SALE, the young man who counter- 

feits old age so admirably in the Win- 
ter Garden entertainments, and in vaude- 
ville, will give some of his impersonations 
on the screen. Irvin S$. Cobb wrote a story, 
“A Smart Aleck,” built around the old man 
character that Sale plays; and it will be 
seen soon. 


LSIE FERGUSON returned to the | 
speaking stage, in February, in an | 


Arnold Bennett play, “Sacred and Profane 
Love,” which, by the way some undignified 
critic presumed to call “Sacred and Cocaine 
Love”—the hero, as played by Jose Ruben, 
husband of Mary Nash, being a dope-fiend. 
Miss Ferguson in a recent magazine article 
gave utterance to a chant of joy upon once 
more trodding the boards. She said in part: 
“The ecstasy which surged through me im- 
peded my breath. I closed my eyes to shut 
out the vision of the motion picture studio 
which has been my obsession for two years. 
The peace and quiet of the theatre, after 
the constant din. ...of the movie studio 
was like a rest-cure for shattered nerves. 
... An audience is not so critical as the 
camera, which registers everything with 
merciless accuracy.” Yet the Manhattan 
critics, in remarking upon an added depth 
and power in Miss Ferguson’s acting, cred- 
ited the improvement, beyond a shadow 
of doubt, to her experience in the silent 
drama. 


ARY PICKFORD MOORE was grant- 


ed a divorce from Owen Moore in | 


Minden, Nevada, about the first of March. 
Miss Pickford was freed on the grounds of 
desertion. She appeared on the witness 
stand and told her story—once during its 
course she broke down and wept bitterly. 
Her mother was with her. Owen Moore 
was represented, but made no defense, al- 
though he was in town when the case came 
up. The suit was pursued with as little 
publicity as possible, Miss Pickford living 
on a ranch near Minden for several days 
until a decision was reached. She married 
Moore when she was seventeen, and when 
both were members of the old Imp com- 
pany. 
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DIAMOND OPERA PEARLS 


A Roman quality necklace in the Opera 
or 24-inch length with oval shaped 
white-gold clasp set with one diamond. 
In beautiful grey velvet cabinet, $32. 













A La Tausca Necklace 


of Enduring Joy 


HE assortment of 
La Tausca necklaces, 
of French origin, that 
your jeweler can show 
you, assures you, madame 
or mademoiselle, of obtain- 
ing an article of adorn- 
ment which in beauty and 
appropriateness will stand 
supreme. 


At your jeweler’s select 
the necklaces that please 
you from his La Tausca 
Department and try them 
on. Their lovely grace 
and scintillant lustre will 
enhance the dress you 
are wearing and will give 
you a thrill of pleasure 
on whatever occasion you 
lift them from your jewel 
box and fasten them about 
your throat. 


At your jeweler’s. 
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Your Appearance and 


Your Skin Demand 


ga Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


If you start for a day of shopping, 
or on a motor trip, or for an even- 
ing of dancing and want to look 
your best for hours to come without 
further attention—make your 
toilette with wonderful LA MEDA 
COLD CREAMED POWDER. 


For face, neck, arms, and back. 


Not effected by wind, rain nor 
perspiration, yet gives no over-done 
or artificial appearance. 


LA MEDA COLD CREAMED 
POWDER protects every tiny 
crevice of the flesh with a velvety 
film of powder, giving your com- 
plexion that delicate freshness of a 
young girl’s skin. 

Highly beneficial and recom- 
mended for constant, daily use. 
Tints: Flesh, White, Brunette. 

Any druggist or toilet counter anywhere 
can get LA MEDA COLD CREAMED 


POWDER for you-—or it will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of 65c for a large jar. 











TRIAL JAR COUPON 


LA MEDA MFG. CO., 
103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send handsome miniature test jar of LA MEDA 








Cold Creamed Powder in the......sccccccccececs tint- 
I enclose 10 cents silver and a 2 cent stamp for 
postage and packing. (Or 12 cents stamps if more 
convenient./ 


ADDRESS occccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccessocs 


I usually buy my toilet goods from........se+-ee00 
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| OMMY MEIGHAN and his wife Frances 
| Ring made a mad dash for New York 
during a lull in picture-making for Tom. 
They gave several dinner-parties, visited all 
the dance-palaces, avoided interviewers, and 
it is said saw every show in town. There 
| is no more sought-after actor in the theatre 
or studios than this genial Irishman and his 
stardom hasn’t changed him except, as he 
| says, to “make him feel good” and work 
harder. 


T is said that June Walker, New York’s 

very newest “baby vamp,” who shares 
honors with Clifton Crawford in his clever 
stage comedy “My Lady Friends,” has signed 
with Griffith—for one picture. Wonder if 
June remembers those “extra” days of hers, 
at old Essanay? It wasn’t long ago; June 
is only about nineteen now. Or is it twenty? 


HE mother of Carol Dempster of the 

Griffith stock company died in Los An- 
geles the first of the year. Carol hastened 
westward in time to be with her mother 
when the end came. One of the quietest 
of the company is Carol; but then quiet and 
dignity seem natural in the Griffith studio, 


young, some of his somewhat stilted posing 
and self-conscious smirks would be set down 
as stupidity. As it is, he has had every 
chance to develop what talent he has—but 
upon the kindly advice of a little star who 
had been watching his work, to study his 
parts a little more, he thanked her absent- 
mindedly and went off to  thé-dansant. 
Wonder when he will see his name in large 
letters ? 


OLLOWING Lila Lee’s lead, Georzie 

Price, a boy star of the Gus Edwards’ 
musical shows, has cast his lot with a new 
film company—the same that’s starring Zazu 
Pitts. Miss Pitts, by the way, will do 
“Merely Mary Ann” as soon as the new 
studio is in working condition. 


OUISE HUFF is now Mrs. Edwin A. 

Stillman. The little blonde star recently 
obtained a divorce from Edgar Jones, and 
the custody of her small daughter, Mary 
Louise. She has discontinued her screen 
work for the time being, having quite enough 
to oceupy her time, house-keeping in an 
establishment in Park Avenue, New York. 
Her new husband is a non-professional. 
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* Bill.” 


where commercialism is sternly frowned 
down and everyone seems to be making pic- 
tures for pleasure. Who wouldn’t be even 
an extra girl—if she could walk from her 
dressing-room ‘to the set, down the stately 
old stairs of the ex-mansion, through the 
high-ceilinged halls—into the huge, bare and 
immaculate modern studio? 





HAT handsome blonde boy recently 

taken into the fold of one of the more 
distinguished companies had better watch 
his step a little. If he weren't so awfully 


Director Duncan discovered this little boy and used him in a picture. } 
was originally Tom, but he became so attached to Duncan that he renamed himself 


The child's name 


And he has told his mama, in private, that he isn't going to work for any 
other director. or actor—-ever. 


E note this item in a press-agent’s 

paragraph: “Mrs. Edgar Lewis has 
returned from California with the negative 
of ‘Sherry, an Edgar Lewis production, di- 
rected by Edgar Lewis.” It would seem 
the Lewises are having it all their own way 
this season, what? 


‘ie New Jersey-ites have started another 
fight for Sunday pictures. This is the 
forth year that an effort has been made to 
open theatres on the Sabbath. More power 
to ‘em! 


MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued ) 


LL winter the little shop girls and 

boarding school girls and actresses in 
New York City have wasted three cents 
each morning just to read what a certain 
reporter had to say. The reporter wasn’t 
much as reporters go—but his name was 
that of one of the most exclusive of all the 
exclusive families of the 400. About two 
months ago, the newspaper was sold right 
out under this poor rich reporter, and he 
was left without a job. Finally he found 
a vacancy in the motion picture depart- 
ment of New York’s theatrical newspaper. 
But the dapper society youth did not ap- 
pear to report for work after the editor 
engaged him. It is said that when son 
went home and told mother that he had a 
new job interviewing motion picture ac- 
tresses, and taking Sennett bathing girls out 
to tea, mother refused to let him have it. 
Isn’t that too bad? Since then, the an- 
nouncement has been made public of the 
young man’s engagement to a society de- 
butante. Perhaps the gossips are wrong, 
and the young woman had something to do 
with it. 


N spite of the fact that she is a famous 

singer, Madame Schumann-Heink is just 
like a lot of other people. Her idea of 
having a swell time at Atlantic City is to 
go to seven motion pictures a day. As we 
go to press she is in California. Her record 
is eight pictures in a day. 


ITTY GORDON, she of the famous 

back, was awarded $1,400 for injuries 
received by a bomb which had the temerity 
to explode under her very nose when she 
played the part of a Red Cross nurse in the 
World Film picture, “No Man’s Land.” 
Miss Gordon sued for $10,000. 


IVIAN MARTIN is to have her own 

company; it is being formed for her 
right now. Managing Director Bowes, of 
the big Capitol Theatre—largest in the world 
in New York—is overseeing the enterprise. 
Meanwhile, Vivian has celluloided herself in 
a Gaumont film entitled, “Husbands and 
Wives.” 


HE proverbial pig in the parlor has 

caused another furore. When the Theda 
Bara-Fox film, “Kathleen Mavourneen,” was 
exhibited in San Francisco a riot was caused 
in which the objecting element did about 
$3,000 damage, destroying projection ma- 
chines and film and putting the house in a 
hullabaloo. The rioters said the scenes which 
portrayed Irish poverty and other portions 
of the Fox version of Tom Moore’s romance, 
were falsely drawn. Certain parts of the 
picture had been cut before it was publicly 
shown. The film was taken off. 


NCE we heard of a woman who could 

sit through reels and reels of Chaplin’s 
best comedy without laughing. But the 
small boys of Belleville, Illinois, are not so 
constructed. In fact, whenever they see a 
funny film—any of their favorite slapstick 
artists—they simply can’t contain them- 
selves; they give way to boisterous laughter. 
An alderman happened to visit a theatre one 
night, and heard their unholy mirth. He 
immediately registered strenuous opposition 
against such unseemly conduct. One of his 
fellow aldermen presumed to argue with him, 
retorting, “Isn’t that what comedy films 
are made for—to laugh at?” Not possess- 
ing a sense of humor, the other alderman re- 
fused to answer. After a long discussion 
the objector’s motion was put to vote and 
defeated. So—they are laughing again in 
Belleville. 
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Price 35c— 


The Cost of a 60-Dish Package 
of Quaker Oats 


A 60-dish package of Quaker Oats will cost you 35 cents. 

A small fish will cost you the same amount — enough to setve four people. 

Three chops will cost you about the same— only enough for three. And 
seven eggs at this writing cost as much as that 60-dish package of Quaker. 


Mark the Food You Get 


The package of Quaker Oats yields 6221 calories— the energy measure of 
food value. The fish, eggs or chops which that 35c buys will not average 
one-tenth as much. 

As a food they cannot compare with oats. For the oat is the greatest food 
that grows. It is almost a complete food, nearly the ideal food. 

About all the human body needs is in oats in right proportion. 

This is how the calory cost compares with other necessary foods, based on 
prices at this writing: 





Cost per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats, 514c Average Meats, 45c 
Hen’s Eggs, 70c 


Average Fish, 50c 
Vegetables, 11c to 78c 











The wise housewife’s conclusion must be this: The proper breakfast is 
Quaker Oats. It means supreme nutrition — foods that everybody needs. And 
the 90 per cent that it saves on breakfasts can buy costlier foods for dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


Only 10 Pounds in a Bushel 


Quaker Oats are flaked from queen grains only — just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. You get the cream of oats, the maximum flavor, with- 
out extra cost, when you ask for this premier brand. 


35c and 15c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 





3339 



























































SEM-PRAY JOVE-NAY 


HE method of applying complexion preparations is almost 
as important as the preparations themselves. Here is a 
method that many women find helpful:— 

Apply Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay, the complexion cream in cake 
ferm; allow it to remain on for a few minutes and then rub off 
with a soft cloth. This will cleanse the skin, reaching the 
minute particles of dust and dirt that are lodged beyond reach 
of soap and water. Then a touch of Sem-pray Rouge—a bit 
of rose bloom forthe cheeks. Finally, pat-a-pat-on Sem-rray 
Face Powder and the toilet is complete. 

Blackheads and pimples are banished forever by this per- 
fect complexion combination — wrinkles are retarded —chap- 
ping and sunburn —impossible! Have yourrien it? 

The Sem-pray preparations can be had at all good toilet counters. 
MARIETTA STANLEY CO., Dept. C, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


SAMPLE OFFER 
Send 6c rn stamps for generous 
samples of Sem-pray JO-VE-NAY 
and Sem-pray Face Powder. 
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AnE. Z. Way to Comfort 


Try apair of E. Z. Garters. The perfect 
freedom of leg action afforded by the 


wa 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort” 


makesita friend 
to every man, 
once he has worn 
it—and thereafter 
he will accept no 
other kind. Prove 
this for yourself! 

If your dealer cannot sup- 


ply you, send his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Dept. PM, Bridgeport, Conn, 










Brighten up the Kiddies 
straw hats with 


PUTNAM 


STRAW HAT 
DYE 


Beautifal shades of Red, Green, Navy and Light 


Blue, Purple, Brown, Gloss and Dull Black. If 
your druggist can’t supply ou, write us. We will 
send any color postpaid — 25 cents. 

Monroe Drug Company, Dept. AB, Quincy, lilinois 














Plays and Players 
(Continued) 


FTER a long spell at directing, Mrs. 
Sidney Drew will cast her own shadow 
—which, alas, is not now so svelte as it 
used to be!—on the silversheet in her own 
productions. She has been making a series 
of two-reel comedies starring John Cumber- 
land, that suave farceur of the more bouidory 
Broadway plays. 


ROUND was broken in February for 
Mary Pickford’s new $250,000 home in 
Fremont Place, an exclusive portion of Los 
Angeles. In addition Miss Pickford will 
build a little place in Santa Monica which 
will cost $100,000. This “little place” will 
be an old: English affair, while the town 
house will be of Italian design. Mary will 
collect the furnishings for both places when 
she goes on her world tour, she says. She 
expects to make a leisurely jaunt through 
England, the Continent, and the Orient— 
but we hope she won’t stay away that long 
at one time. 






EO DELANEY—you remember his work 
with Maurice Costello in the old Vita- 
graph one-reeler days—one of the first fa- 
vorite male stars of the screen, died during 
the influenza epidemic in New York City. 
Delaney started his motion picture career 
back in the old one-reel days at Vitagraph 
one reelers. He played with Maurice Cos- 
tello. Since he has appeared in many inde- 
pendent and state’s right pictures. For five 
years, before coming into pictures, Mr. De- 
laney played in “The Virginian” on the 
stage. He leaves his wife, who was Edith 
Gibson, and a two-year old son. 


CCORDING to press dispatches from 
Santa Cruz, Cal., a train full of east- 
erners became horribly mortified a few 
weeks back when they collected a hat full 
of money for the cowboy who was doing 
a bit of spectacular roping at the station, 
and then found out the object of their 
charity was Will Rogers. 


EORGES CARPENTIER, the winner 

of the Carpentier-Becket fight, for the 
European championship, was signed in Paris, 
to appear in motion pictures. 


IEUT. GITZ RICE, composer of “Dear 

Old Pal O’Mine” and other songs and 
co-composer with B. C. William of the music 
for “Buddies” and quite a man about New 
York theatrical society, and Miss Ruby 
Hoffman were married in February in New 
York City. Miss Hoffman has been seen in 
Pathe and Famous Players photoplays. 


ORIS KEANE, who is making one pic- 

ture for the screen, certainly turned 
things topsy-turvy at the eastern studio 
where she worked. First, the studio is in 
the country, and she had to have a special 
kind of sleigh to conquer the snow-drifts 
and convey her and her maid to work. Sec- 
ond, she had a portable dressing-room fitted 
up for her so that she would not have to 
even so much as powder her nose before 
the inquisitive crowds; and third, she had 
an orchestra playing sad music all through 
her own personal sets. An adjoining set had 
to make so many scenes one morning—and 
a jazz band was imported to play: it was 
a Y. M. C. A. hut “over there.” But the 
star, after one moan of the saxophone, threw 
up her hands and announced that either her 
orchestra or the jazz band would have to 
cease playing. You can imagine which one 
it was. It is rumored, too, that Miss Keane 
does not photograph well—but at the sug- 
gestion that a screen actress play her part, 
she put her foot down hard and refused to 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued ) 


Since he left Griffith, this great screen 
actor has been more or kss obscured by 
obscurity, as it were: obscurity in plays, 


direction, and distribution. Since “The | 


Little Colonel” in “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” he has done only a few things to 
bolster up his reputation. 


a pretty well-founded rumor which recently 
floated our way. 


WO well-known stage people who are | 


also known to picture-goers were united 
in marriage in Chicago, in February, Lionel 
Atwill, who is playing in “Tiger Tiger” with 
Frances Starr in the legit., and opposite 
Florence Reed in “The Eternal Mother” in 
the films, took unto himself a bride in Miss 


Elsie Mackaye, of “Clarence,” the Booth i. 


Tarkington comedy, and “Nothing but the 
Truth,” her first and so far only film ven- 
ture. 


OBART BOSWORTH is going to Gold- 
wyn’s as soon as his Ince contract ex- 


pires, it is said. Apparently Sam will never | 


rest until he has lined up everybody who 


ever did anything in pictures, the theatre, | 


or literature. Maurice Maeterlinck has 


agreed to do one picture a year—oh no, not | 


as an actor—he will write. His recent fiasco 
in New York’s .ecture-halls was'much de- 
plored; and the society women who were 
preparing to make his American stay a 


merry one sort of slowed down. Wonder | 


if little Madame Maeterlinck is included in 
the Goldwyn agreement? 


PICTURE actress whose name had 


appeared once or twice on the twen- | 


ty-four sheets but never in the electric 
lights, was engaged to play leading parts 
opposite men stars. She swept grandly into 


the publicity department one day and asked | 


to be shown a copy of the announcement 
which was being made of the epochal event. 
After she had read every word of it she 
turned angrily upon the press agent. 

“This is all wrong,” she said. “You 
haven’t mentioned that I am a star.” 

“You aren’t,” the publicist retorted. 

“T am,” she insisted. “I demand jus- 
tice.” 

“All right—go to the department of jus- 
tice. This is only the press department,” 
said the press agent with another puff at his 
trusty pipe. 


HEY were taking a scene for “Edgar,” 

the new Booth Tarkington film stories, 
at the Goldwyn studios. “Tris,” a colored 
cook played by Lucretia Harris, a brunette 
actress, was on the sidelines. “Iris in,” called 
Hopper to the cameraman. And “Iris” came 
in. “Cut!” said the director hastily to the 
cameraman. The technical “iris in” was ex- 
plained to Iris, and she took the right cue 
next time. 


RANK MAYO’S wife sued him for sep- 

arate maintenance, charging Dagmar 
Godowsky with being the home-breaker. 
Now Miss Godowsky—who is, besides being 
the daughter of Leopold, the celebrated 
pianist, an actress of vampires in Universal 
dramas, sometimes playing in the same pic- 
ture as Mr. Mayo—has come back with a 
$15,000 suit for slander. 


NNETTE KELLERMAN is to make a 
new picture. The aquati¢ actress has 
not had a moving picture camera focused on 
her high dives for some time. She will have 
the tutelage of Chet Franklin in her return 
swim. 
( Continued on page 119) 
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ILL Henry B. Walthall come back? 


Now he will | 
make his own pictures—it we are to credit | & 
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Men Change 


Their Ideas on Baked Beans 


When we were boys, sawing wood or playing outdoors, any food tasted 
good. And any baked beans would digest. 


When men work indoors, foods need to be tempting. And beans must be 


baked to digest. 
Win Them Back 


Baked Beans form our national dish. They 
7” hearty, delicious, and they takc the place 
of meat. 


If your folks don’t eat them often, win 
them back. 

Serve them Van Camp’s. 

Van Camp’s Beans are selected by an- 
alysis. They are boiled in water freed from 
minerals, so the skins are tender. 

They are baked in steam ovens—baked for 
hours at high heat—so they easily digest. 
Yet the beans are not crisped or broken. 


VAN CAMP 


Scientific Cooks 


The dish is prepared by culinary experts, 
college trained. They have spent years to 
bring it to perfection. 

The sauce is a rare creation, and they bake 
it with the beans. Every atom shares its 
tang and zest. . 

The beans are baked in sealed containers, 
so the flavor can’t escape. : 

Compare Van Camp’s with other kinds, 
home-baked or factory-baked. what a 
master dish we have for you, ready for 
quick serving. . 

Find them out. It will change your whole 
conception of Baked Beans. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Three sizes, to serve 3, 5 or 10 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


her Van 
Soups Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Camp Products Include 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


tsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 








given multiplied delights by 
scientific cookery. 








gredients. 





made up with the rarest in- 





Van Camp’s Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup Spaghetti _ Peanut Butter 
A famous French recipe The best Italian recipe, A new grade, made with 


germs removed. 
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EMON-CRUSH, with its rare taste- 
charm and delightful piquancy, is 
the companion drink to Ward’s 

Orange-Crush. It is similarly made by 
the exclusive Ward process from the ex- 
quisitely flavored fruit oil pressed from 
fresh lemons, purest granulated sugar 
and citric acid—the natural acid of the 
lemon. It is served sparkling and icy 
with carbonated water. 





at fountains or in bottles 


Prepared by Orange-Crush Co., Chicago 
Laboratory, Los Angeles 
Send for free book, “‘The Story of Orange-Crush and 


Lemon-Crush’’ 





The tempting tang of lemons— 
Wiird's 


LEMON-CRUSH 








eer 


Maybell 

Laboratories 

““Itake great pleas- 

ure in recommend- 

ing *Lash-Brow- 
ine’ as a most benefi- 
cial preparation for 
stimulating and pro 
moting the growth of 
the Evelashes ana 
Evebrows. 


Yours sincerely, by oa 
VIOLA DANA.” 


es ‘ m I 
Le foal “The LASH-BROW-INE GIRL fan 
Viola Dana Star i in Metro Pictures. 2 aha. 


Haven’t You aoe Admired 
Viola Dana’s Lovely Eyelashes? 


How wonderfully they bring out that deep, soulful expression of her eyes! 
You, too, can have lovely Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows, if you will do what so many stars 
of the stage and screen, as well as women everywhere prominent in societv are doing, apply a little 


Lithte-Iovcr-S72e 


to your Eyelashes and Eyebrows nightly. 
is a pure, delicately scented cream, which 


Results will amaze as well as delight you. “‘LASH-BROW-INE” 

nourishes and promotes their growth, making them long, silky 
and luxuriant, thus giving charm, beauty and soulful expression to the eyes, which are truly the “Windows 
of the Soul.”” Hundreds of thousands have been delighted with the results obtained by its use, why not you ? 


Generous size 50c. At your dealers or sent direct, prepaid upon receipt of price 


Substitutes are simpl7 an annoyance. Be certain you are Setting the genuine “Lash-Brow-Ine,” MO 
which you can easily identify by the picture of the ““Lash-Brow-Ine Girl,’”’ same as 4 
shown in small oval at the right, which adorns every box of the genuine. 
SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
AS 4305-21 Grand Blvd., CHICAGO 


SS 















can afford to have children. Miss Clayton 
took her medicine like a lady and a heroine; 
Properly repulsed Irving Cummings so soon 
as she learned his ir.tentions; saved her film 
sister, Anna Q. Nilsson, from the soiled 
hands of a would-be home-wrecker, and 
finally married honest Charley Meredith. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME—Goldwyn 


Jack Pickford found the adventures of 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” 
much to his liking. For that reason he is 
able to lend a suggestion of reality to the 
John Fox story which is thrown against a 
background of attractive interiors and exte- 
riors of the old South. Drifting into “King- 
dom Come” valley, following the death of 
the Cumberland Mountain guardians who 
had brought him up, Chad Buford progresses 
logically through his cabin life with the 
Deans, gets to Lexington, meets Major Bu- 
ford who accepts him as a distant relative, 
and finally fights his way to a lieutenancy 
of the Union army. The 
war scenes are not stressed 


The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 67) 


incident and of being painstaking in filming 
even the least important scenes. The intrr- 
est in the story is well sustained throughout. 
Frank Thomas is the reporter; Maurice 
Costello, getting rapidly back to his old 
form, is a good heavy. 


“JUDY OF ROGUES’ HARBOR” —- 
Realart 


Dorothy Parker says, “It is really the 
sagacious writers who lavish their ink on 
exhortations to be glad, glad, glad; for that 
is the way to bring in something to be glad 
about.” 

How true, how true! Apparently no 
writer who offers the faintest excuse for 
some such subtitle as “Ef yuh got love in yer 
heart, nothin’ can hurt yuh” has the slight- 
est chance of being turned down by film 
producers, no matter how ridiculous the 
story. 

“Judy of Rogues’ Harbor,” by Grace Mil- 
ler White, is one of those pictures calculated 
to fire you with the “glad” feeling. It does 
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said that though the picture only bore a re- 
mete family resemblance to the book for 
which the company had paid, he had an idea 
that the film was a good one—but he wasn’t 
sure. having seen only two and one-half mo- 
tion pictures before and not considering him- 
self exactly an expert critic. Anyway, he 
thought he liked it. 

There was a suspicion of moisture on his 
eyelashes, since the drama ended with one 
of those long-separated-thought-you-were- 
dead mother and son clinches which are al- 
ways good for emotion, no matter how stern 
the heart. 

He appealed to one of the lady reviewers 
whose nose was also unnaturally snuffly for 
confirmation or denial of his opinion. She 
replied that though she considered the pic- - 
ture exciting, could a man re-marry fhe 
woman he had turned from his house fifteen 
years earlier and not guess she was the 
same little lady, no matter how carefully 
disguised ? 

That gave one of the gentlemen reviewers 
a chance to bring himself to the eminent 
author’s notice. He an- 
swered no, a thousand nos— 





and the waving of the flag 
is modestly accomplished, 
so that the effect of the 
picture is pleasantly stir- 
ring and agreeably senti- 
mental. Clara Horton and 
Pauline Starke divide hon- 
ors as the loved and lost 
heroines. 


“DEADLINE AT 11°— 
Vitagraph 


George Fawcett, turned 
director, has done very well 
with his first Vitagraph pic- 
ture, “Dead Line at 11.” 
Whether this newspaper 
story proves as puzzling to 
the average audience as 
most acted newspaper plays 
have done it is impossible 
for a newspaper man to say. 
An honest attempt has been 
made to make it seem rea- 
sonable, and to clutter it as 
little as possible with the 
technique of newspaper pub- 
lishing. Of course, things 
happen with a suddenness 
in the office of the “Daily 
Planet” that no one familiar 
with the workings of such 
a location can accept as 
plausible... Yet there is such 
a thing as a “Dead Line at 
11,” when the first editions 
go to press, whether an ac- 
count of the hero’s rescue is in type or not, 
and star reporters who carry their inspira- 
tion on their hip were not unknown to Park 
Row before the prohibitionists took the joy 
out of life. But even such an one would find 
it a little difficult to cover half the lower 
east side in twenty minutes. Divorced from 
its technical shortcomings, however, the 
story is so good that the feeling at the end 
of the picture is that it could easily have 
stood another reel for its further and more 
complete development. The heroine, neatly 
and convincingly played by Corinne Griffith, 
is a daughter of wealth who, refusing to 
marry a titled Englishman to please her 
mother, determines to live her own wage- 
earning life by becoming a newspaper wom- 
an. During her first weeks on the “Planet” 








she runs down a murder story, saves the 
star reporter from going to jail as a sus- 
pect, gets the story into the office in time to 
make the first edition, and, of course, mar- 
ries the young man she has redeemed. Mr. 
Fawcett’s long experience with D. W. Grif- 
fith has taught him the value of the human 


MONA LISA 








Presented by Francis I. 


Paint Furnished by Di Madder Brothers 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Colors Ground by Ole Ochre. 


Costume by Mlle Chargehn. 
41144 Rue De La Paix. 


Canvas by Tomasso Shoddhy 
Varnishing by O. B. Gumm 


Frame by I. Whittledit 
Model, Signora Bianca 


If other arts were credited in the noisy (”?) manner practised in 
some truly great film masterpieces — (According to James Gabelle.) 


—it makes you glad, glad, glad to go home. 

“Judy is a golden haired child brought up 
in inconceivably brutal surroundings, and 
yet she has remained so sweet and pure 
that she believes it wicked to kiss a nice 
bo¥ she wants to, unless they are engaged. 
Daughters of our best families should be 
shamed by her example The picture 
makes two points clear — that we must 
be on the lookout for Bolshevists, they be- 
ing the one class of people, apparently, who 
do not succumb to the “love in yer heart” 
treatment, and that this is a small world 
after all. Grandfather, daughter, and 
grandchild have been living within a stone’s 
throw of each other for years without 
knowing it. It is full of unintentional com- 
edy, banalities and unnecessary cruelty. 


“BLACK [IS WHITE”—Ince 


There was an argument in the projection 
room after we Saw this last of the volup- 
tuously-rounded Dorothy Dolton’s Ince pho- 
todramas. 

George Barr McCutcheon, genial author, 








a terrible mistake had been 
made in changing the origi- 
nal story, in which the two 
marital adventures of the 
unreasoning wife-wronger 
had been made with sisters, - 
not with the identical 
woman. He believed that 
the plot was now weak, 
vain, illogical and _ silly. 
Which left the author and 
us (meaning me) in a ter- 
rible state of confusion, be- 
cause we had committed 
ourselves in favor of the 
pieces and this was one of 
the trade’s trick reviewers. 

Why don’t you go to see 
“Black is White,” and get 
a good bawl out of it; and 
then talk it over with 
mother to see which one of 
us you agree with? We 
wager that you'll like it— 
especially Dorothy Dalton. 


“WHO'S YOUR 
. SERVANT?”— 
Robertson-Cole 


The fact that the Japa- 
nese house boy is at the 
same time a spy in the Jap- 
anese secret service is the 
point which saves this pic- 
ture for one of those “Who’s Your’ titles, 
which are running in “What’s Your” and 
the “Why Should Your” titles a close race 
for popularity this year. It is founded on 
the stage play, “Haru-Kari,” by Julian 
Johnson. One of those navy secrets gets 
stolen, and of course the poor lieutenant 
who loves the admiral’s daughter is accused. 
Daughter is led to suspect Ito. Though it 
seems that she might as well have confided 
in dad—she decides to sacrifice herself if 
necessary to prove her sweetheart’s innocence. 
She goes to Ito’s room, he having tried to 
seize her hand several times while she was 
good naturedly helping him with his Eng- 
lish. She gets the paper—but is forced to 


kill Ite. But that’s all right, because every- 
body believes that he had committed 
hari-kari. 


Lois Wilson plays the heroine, and we 
heard a man behind us say that he thought 
she was a pretty girl. We believe that any- 


thing Mr. Johnson writes is deserving of 
better treatment than this play had at the 
hands of the producers. 


Aspirin 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies genue 
ine Aspirin introduced in 1900. 


Insist on an unbroken package of 
genuine ‘‘ Bayer Tablets of Aspirin”’ 
marked with the ‘‘Bayer Cross.’’ 

The ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ means you 
are getting genuine Aspirin, pre- 
scribed by physicians for over nine- 
teen years. 

Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets 
cost but a few cents. Also larger 
‘‘Bayer’’ packages. Aspirin is the 
trade-mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyl- 
icacid. 
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| The Cotof Many Uses 
In the City—the Country—or the Camp— 


i as an emergency bec in the Home when un- 
expected guests arrive, or in case of sickness; 
for occasional outings; for ‘“‘outdoor”’ sleeping 
on porch in hot weather; for the camp or sum- 
mer cottage—there are many uses for **Gold 
M ** Folding Cots. 


Light, strong, comfortable; compact when 
folded; quickly set up and taken down. 


Every Family Should Have One 








Dealers—and Tent-Makers—everywhere. 
Write for complete catalog. 


LD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
33 Packard Avenue RACINE, WIS. 


LeTeo) By» MEDAL] 


Furniture For Home and Camp 




















‘Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society 
dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 
New Diagram Method. Easily learned; 
led: thousands taught successfully. 
Write for Special Terms. Send today 
for FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 


M CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 
621 Crescent Piace — Chicago, lil. 


Kill-The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Reanty Culture, 


D. J. MAHLER, 195-X Mahier Park, Providence, R. I. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 


THE AMATEUR WIFE— 
Paramount: Artcraft 


Irene Castle, who came to the screen as 
a famous dancer, and the best dressed wom- 
an in America, has decided to live down 
the attributes wished on her by ambitious 
“The Amateur Wife” she 


and badly dressed. And, proving that you 
never can tell about a woman, particularly 
when she is a star, she does the most satis- 
fying work that she has accomplished be- 
fore the camera. Although she has hereto- 
fore been the coldest and most elusive of 
film actresses, she is appealing in this pic- 
ture and you cannot help believing in her, 
even if you have never believed in her be- 
fore. 

The story, written by Nalbro Bartley 
and directed by Edward Dillon, is just 
another version of “The Ugly Duckling.” 
Mrs. Castle is the homely daughter of a 
musical comedy star. When her mother 
meets a violent death, she is left alone in 
the world. Out of pity, a “man about 
town” marries her. She is such an im- 
possible frump that she drives him to 
Egypt, probably in search of Cleopatra. 
When he comes home, he finds her a swan. 
And does he love her? J’fl say he does. 
William P. Carleton is the husband. 


HIS WIFE’S MONEY —Select 


Gold and romance 
teammates, particularly when the woman 
in the romance has the gold. In “His 
Wife’s Money,” Eugene O'Brien is seen as 
a young man who absolutely refuses to be 
suffocated by the luxury showered upon him 
by the heiress whom he marries. So he 
goes West to accumulate his own little pile, 
which he does with ease and dispatch. 

It isn’t a complicated story and it isn’t 
a brilliant one but it has a proper,—and 
not an improper,—amount of romance for 
Mr. O’Brien. It was produced by Ralph 
Ince and busy Zena Keefe plays the role 
of the lady with the money. 


THE PRINCE OF AVENUE A 


Universal 


here are not good 


The music cue for this picture is “East 
Side, West Side, All Around the Town.” 
James Corbett is seen as the son of a 
ward boss who don’t know nothing about 
society. But he humbles an ambitious poli- 
tician, who needs his support but doesn’t 
care for his manners. And he marries the 
daughter. Jack Ford directed the picture 
and made it a properly exciting story of 
the underworld of politics. 

Gentleman Jim is a real screen star. The 
younger generation will remember him as 
a handsome actor and not as a pusgilist. 


APRIL FOLLY—Cosmopolitan 


As soon as the action of “April Folly” 
began to shift from Canada to South Africa, 
we knew that Cynthia Stockley was the 
author of the story. However, you need not 
expect another “Poppy.” Marion Davies’ 
newest picture is merely the usual comedy- 
melodrama. 

The picture is one of those “story-within- 
a-story” affairs. Miss Davies is a maga- 
zine writer who makes herself the heroine 
of a great diamond robbery mystery. She 
reads the story to a publisher who not 
only accepts it but marries the writer. 
Some writers have all the luck. 

To us the best part of the picture comes 
when Miss Davies, after hiding in a trunk 


for several days, pops up and covers the 
villains with a gun. She looks fine and 
fit and wears a beautiful negligee. In fact, 
all the way through the picture she wears 
beautiful negligees. The Authors’ Leagus 
ought to give her a vote of thanks for pre- 
senting the writing profession in such an 
attractive light. 


THE CAPITOL— Hodkinson 


“The Capitol” gives us a picture of 
the Washington of yesterday. Augustus 
Thomas’ drama is several years old. The 
story, which centers about the wife of one 
of those incorruptible politicians, is con- 
ventional and it has been rather ineptly 
filmed. 

Leah Baird has a mother-and-daughter 
role. The same villain pursues her in both 
characters. The most interesting scenes are 
those which show the public buildjng, streets 
and old houses of Washington. The atmos- 
phere is correct but the story is out-of-date. 
However, a drama of Washington today 
would be too heart-breaking to screen. 


THE LAST STRAW—Fox 


Buck Jones is the name of Fox’s new 
cowboy star. He is first and foremost a 
stunt artist. He comes from the circus and 
apparently there isn’t anything he doesn’t 
know about horses. 

The story of “The Last Straw” 
Buck Jones rescuing a _ beautiful Eastern 
girl, played by Vivian Rich, from the 
dangers of super-effeteness. The West is 
again pictured as the land of bravery and 
daring—most of the daring being enacted 
by Mr. Jones. 


shows 


BURNT WINGS—Universal 
Bayard Veillers drama “The Primrose 
Path” furnishes the plot for “Burnt Wings.” 
It is the story of an artist who is saved 
from starvation by a noble wife who sells 
herself to get money to pay for her hus- 
band’s training. ‘Tis not a pleasant tale 
but it has its dramatic moments. 

Unfortunately, you are not able to sym- 
pathize with the human beings who inhabit 
the story. Frank Mayo is seen as the artist, 
who is not an admirable sort of person. 
Josephine Hill is the wife. Betty Blythe is 
the vampire who tries to break up the 
already shattered home. Miss Blythe is an 


-immensely clever actress. 


THE WILLIAM J. FLYNN SERIES— 
Republic 


William J. Flynn, former chief of the 
Secret Service, decided to “tell all.” He pro- 
ceeds to do so in eight pictures of two reels 
each. The stories are taken from the of- 
ficial records and they prove that life very 
often runs wild and melodramatically. 

The first three pictures in the series are 
“The Silkless Banknote,” “Outlaws of the 
Deep” and “The Five Dollar Plate.” There 
is enough material in each of them for a 
five reel picture. For terseness of action 
and for human interest, they rank with the 
O. Henry series. Wilson Mizner wrote the 
scenarios and they are models of brevity. 
The “crook stuff” is lightened with plenty 
of comedy and many scenes of unpreten- 
tious pathos. 

Herbert Rawlinson is the star of the series. 
He is the master detective. He has a like- 
able personality and he plays with dash 
and spirit. Of course, his appearance in 
the series will do much to make it popular. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 
THE ADVENTURER—Fox 


William Farnum has evidently made up 
his mind that he had better be an out-and- 
out romantic actor. He seems to be most 
at home in an outlandish costume and as 
the hero of wild adventures that took 
place in the time of never-was. 

In “The Adventurer” he is a gay, dash- 
ing, high-spirited Italian who enacts all sorts 
of romantic episodes for the love of a 
lady. It is a costume picture and a bit 
stilted and old-fashioned. Producers haven’t 
yet taken advantage of modern stage set- 
tings, such as are seen in “The Jest” in pre- | 
senting period plays. Whey they discard | 
wigs, posing, tawdry costumes and fantastic | 
settings, we shall see a new popularity of | 
mediaeval stories on the screen. 





THE STRONGEST—Fox 


The story of “The Strongest” was adapted 
from the novel “Les Plus Forts” by Georges | 
Clemenceau, the “tiger of France,” written 


in a moment when he believed that the | 


pen was mightier than the sword. In adver- 
tising it, William Fox says that it was the 
work of the “man who penned the Peace 
Treaty.” Evidently the Peace Treaty is 
not yet available for scenario purposes or 
else it is too cumbersome to handle. 

However, we failed to find a story of any 
great distinction in “The Strongest.” Its 
chief merit lies in the fact that it has one 
dramatic stiuation. Claudia, who supposes 
herself the daughter of a harsh and avari- 
cious war profiteer, has been captured and is 
held in ransom by a group of Bolshevikily 
inclined workmen. She is held prisoner in 
a cabin (or maybe it is the trusty old mill), 
just like a Griffith heroine. By the exigen- 
cies of the plot, some one must rush forward 
to carry the terms of peace to her captors. 
The supposed father falters and hesitates. 
The real father, an aristicrat and idealist, 
rushes forward and is shot. The girl is 
saved,—and marries an American. 

R. A. Walsh produced this story. 
a little out of his element. 





He was 
Evidently he 


tried to make the story as French as pos- | 
sible and so very often the action and the | 
the | 
cast is made up of newcomers to the screen. | 
if you like French | 


acting is stilted. For the most part, 
Renee Adoree is pretty, 
girls, and Carlo Liten and Harrison Hunter 


have important roles. 


DANGEROUS HOURS 
Ince-Artcraft 


“Dangerous Hours” 
ture. It was made under the immediate 
direction of Fred Niblo, under Thomas H. 
Ince’s supervision. Donn Byrne supplied the 
story and C. Gardner Sullivan wrote tbe 
scenario. 

As propaganda, 
negative. 

The story concerns the redemption of a 
parlor Bolshevist,—a nice boy who gets in 
with a lot of Russians and wants to stir up 
trouble in a New England industrial centre. 
A girl, who is a 200 per cent American, per- 
suades him that it is all wrong, Trotzky, all 
wrong. However, it is easier to start a mob 
than to stop one. Hence we have a swirl- 
ing climax produced with a great deal of 
dash. 

Lloyd Hughes, who is a star by now, 
plays the reformed Bolshevist and Barbara 
Castleton is the girl. Jack Richardson and 
Claire Du Brey, a couple of experienced 
villains, are the plotting Russians. Who re- 


“Dangerous Hours’ is 
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IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


Just Slip iton 











is a propaganda pic- | 














Pat. No. 113. Latest 
French _ origination—a 
butterfly in scroll design. 

orn over smali ha’ 
Price 25c 
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Pat.No.129. A @ 
charming scroll 
design distinguishes 
this lovely veil worn 
under a small 

Price 25c. 
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MURIEL OSTRICHE, 


Lovely Star of the Screen, Knows the 
Fascination of the Bonne 73 Veil 


Glance at yourself in a mirror through the exquisite 
silken meshes of a j3enne73 Veil and see ‘how your 
eyes sparkle, your skin glows and your lips appear 


redder and fuller. 
Every big liner from France brings j3oné&}3 Veils 


for the clever, well-groomed women of America. The 
slender silk elastic drawn through the edge does away 
with pinning and knotting. You “ 
and it stays adjusted, smoothly and trigly. Myriad de- 
signs in chenille and silk embroidery. 


just slip it on” 


Get a Bonnie} Veil and see how different it is from all 
others, At the Notion and Veiling Counters of the bet- 
ter shops. If your dealer cannot supply you send us 
his name and 25 cents for the Veil Miss Ostriche 
is slipping on. Pat. No. 116. Money-back guar- 
anlee on all Penn 73 Veils. 


222 Foarth Ave., New York 


Also Importers of the famous 


Bonnte}3 Hair Nets 


Pat. No. 11s. The 
Parisienne prefersa 
Veil with a single 
Motif tike this 
French Veil worn 


nder a large hat. 


u 
Price 25c 


¥ 


Pat. No. 122. A dainty 
French Veil showing 
the newest French 
chenille effect. Worn 
uithout bat for motor- 
ing. Price 25 

















































































































y, y W.L. DOUGLAS NAME AND THE 
Y RETAIL PRICE is PLAINLY 
Wot AM PEDON THE SOLES OF EVERY 
Ue nik OF SHOES BEFORE THEY LEAVE 
THE FACTORY.@HIS PROTECTS THE 
WEARER AGAINST HIGH PRICES 
AND UNREASONABLE 

PROFITS 


ul “ : 
WHEN ELEVEN YEARS OF 
AGE “THE BOY WHO PEGGED 
SHOES’ FREQUENTLY HAD TO \ 
WHEEL LEATHER AND OTHER % 
MATERIALS FROM TOWN IN A BAR- 
ROW, A DISTANCE OF ABOUT 
TWO MILES 















































































— BOYS’ 
MEN | $4.50 
AND “THE SH THR HOLDS ITS SHAPE” $5.00 

WOMEN) $7:00 § 3,50 $900 & $10-°° SHOES [55:50 












W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 
Stamping the price on every pair of T™= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
shoes as a protection — high guaranteed by more than years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
one example of the constant endeavor styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of W. - Douglas to protect his custom- of America. They are made in a well- 
ers. ay las name on shoes is equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 


his mR. "that eer are the best in the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
materials, workmanship and style pos- under the direction and supervision of ex- 









sible to produce at the price. Into perienced men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty-seven determination to make the best shoes for 
years experience in making shoes, the price that moneycan buy. The retail 


dating back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 

ou, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
to or booklet telling how to Me s’ oes by mail, postage free. 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. SHOE COMPANY. 

126 SPARK STREET, 

BROCKTON - - MASS. 


Douglas shoes. The name and price is paints MZ 
stamped on ther sole. If it pas be been pcoanged 
7 
Cultivate 
‘Your Beauty “ 


or mutilated, BEWARE OF FR. 
Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 


plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
ao. Nodrugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE msese CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 17, 624 Ave. Iinois 
(A Bran opel ann «a Cocroft’s Wi ork) 














Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 


B Y training at home through 

our correspondence course. 

Age 19 to 60. 

Fighteenth Year — 10.000 Grada- 

ates Earning 818 to $80 weekly. 

Invaluable for the practical 

nurse. Entire tuition earned 

in a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial with money ree 

funded If student discontinues. 

Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
The Cheuteuann School of Nursing 

582 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y. 
























Clare Briggs, the man who oo ‘When a Feller 
Needs a Friend’’ receives more than $100aday. Thereare many 
other cartoonists whose incomes would look good to a bank 
president. If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in 
othe Wheres Felice? You the making of a great cartoonist. Develop- 
Needs a Friend ing natural ability is the surest road to success. 
Through the Federal Schoolof Applied Car- 
tooning, the 30 most famous cartoonists of 
America teach you. What this school will 
do for you by mail in your spare time is told 
in the 32-page book“A Road to Bigger 
Things.” Itcontains studio picturesof Briggs, 
McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and 
the other stars on the Federal Staff. Write for 
your FREE COPY today. ~~ rt ous Ly - 
vertisement, put your name a 
margin and mail it now. WRITE TOR nts S00K TODAY. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
OSS Warner B 
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That’s the Irish in them. 





The Shadow Stage 


( Continued ) 


members by the way, when all the villains 
were German? 


PICADILLY JIM—Select 


‘Tis better to be Irish than to be hand- 
some. Ask the Moores. Both Tom and 
Owen know just when and how to smile. 
And they know 
when to be properly romantic. 

“Picadilly Jim” brings Owen Moore back 
to the screen as a regular star, with a cer- 
tain number of pictures a year and a trade 
mark to back him. It was made from a 
story by P. G. Wodehouse and is the hu- 
morous romance of a young man who will 
do anything, provided it is silly enough, 
to win the girl. The story should have 
been funnier than it is. 

However, there is Owen Moore and there 
also Zena Keefe. 


$30,000—Hodkinson 


And here is another Irishman, J. Warren 
Kerrigan, who needs neither introduction nor 
comment. If you like him, you like him; 
that’s all. To many persons, he is the visual- 
ization of the gentleman concealed in the box 
when the phonograph is twirling a John 
McCormack record. He works his Irish 
hard: he is a professional. 

“$30,000” has a lot of plot. It just 
whizzes by. Watch close or you'll miss it. 


|But you won’t miss much. 








THE HELL SHIP—Fox 


Madlaine Traverse is the star of this 

picture, which is a roaring melodrama of the 
sea, with rough weather and rough men. 
The hero, enacted by Albert Roscoe, stands 
out as conspicuously as an evening suit at 
a longshoremen’s beef-steak dinner. Miss 
Traverse has a fighting part and goes at it 
with a good deal of zest. 
The plot is very “Yo, ho ho and a bottle 
of rum” for heavy drinking mixes with 
heavy melodrama. Of course, there is the 
usual shipwreck and spectacular rescue. 


HIS TEMPORARY WIFE—Hodkinson ~ 


The title tells the story. To fulfill the 
erms of a will, a young man is obliged to 
marry some other woman than the vampire 
with whom he is smitten. The woman he 
selects, haunted by dire poverty and yea, 
even starvation, consents on condition that 
the marriage be a business proposition. But 
the temporary wife is blonde Ruby De Re- 
mer so you know that the man, played by 
brunette Eugene Strong, will plead for per- 
manency. 

The cast is the most noteworthy asset of 
the picture. Besides the players just men- 
tioned, we have Mary Boland and Edmund 
Bresse. 


THE VIRGIN OF STAMBOUL— 
Universal 


They say, at Universal, this is the greatest 
picture they have ever made. We might be 
disposed to say something sarcastic if our 
|minds were not a little dizzy every time we 
beheld that human tornado, that young dy- 
namo, Priscilla Dean. Whoever named that 
girl Priscilla is entitled to immortality as a 
practical joker. Miss Dean is a healthy 
Californian who somehow conveys that she 
knows more about the Orient than a Cook’s 
Tourist could tell you. She is a luscious, 
yet frank, baffling yet human actress, with 
a smile that insures the industry to more 
new eras than any mechanical invention. 
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The Shadow Stage 
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PHOTOPLAY 


] 


Her “Beautiful Beggar” of this extrava- | 


gantly mounted piece is just another pastel 
added to her shadow-gallery. H. H. Van 
Loan’s story is not in the least new, or sen- 
sational, or human. Tod Browning’s direc- 
tion is good, but never extraordinary. You 
are left with a feeling that it should all have 
come to something—that Wheeler Oakman, 
a good actor, should somehow have stood 
out more definitely, that Priscilla was just 
as corking in those crook melodramas, that 
Wallace Berry as a Sheik is still a darn 
good pursuer of the innocent, and that the 
best argument in favor of that disputed 
dance, the shimmy, is the glorious Priscilla’s 
version of it, right out in a Turkish dance- 
hall in Universal City. 


MY LADY’S GARTER— 


Tourneur- Artcraft 


Everything! Absolutely everything—from 
a stolen jeweled garter and a mistaken 
elopement, to a hero who swears “I didn’t 
do it—I swear I didn’t do it” to a beautiful 
heroine—even unto a rescue-from-drowning 
by hero et heroine! It's all there in a typi- 
cally drury-lane-drammer fashion — but 
somehow you expect more of Maurice 
Tourneur. It must be considered that this, 
while released only recently, was manu- 
factured sometime .ago-— before Tourneur 
ever screened Stevenson or secured his Vic- 
tory over Conrad. It’s an adaptation, strug- 
gling to be up-to-date, of a Jacques Futrelle 
novel, concerning the garter which Edward 
III presented to the Countess of Salisbury 
and which, many centuries later, is stolen 
from its case in the museum. Wyndham 
Standing is suspected by the cast, but not 
by the audience. We all know he never 
could have done it; in fact, with Sylvia 
Breamer, a gorgeous if spoiled heroine, we 
agree that he couldn’t have done it. 

Well, say ! Now that M. Tourneur ’as 
this off his mind, might we presume to ar- 
gue that he make some more Prunellas? 





THE VERY IDEA—Holmes- Metro 


You will go to see this because you ex- 
pect it will be naughty. Whether or not 
you saw William Le Baron’s snappy eugenics 
stage farce, you undoubtedly read or heard 
about it, and that it brought the blushes 
nobody will deny. However, Taylor 
Holmes’ cinema of it is perfectly proper, 
except for one or two illustrated titles of a 
descending stork. By the way: we wish 


they would let up on these fancy titles— | 


sometime, somewhere. They are decidedly 
insulting even to an average intelligence. 
For instance, a caption to the effect that the 
young wife returns to her hotel is illustrated 
precisely with a supposedly funny cartoon 
of a woman walking up a path to a house. 
And there were more like that. Mr. Holmes 
fares far better, as to personal material, in 
this than he did in his first independent pro- 
duction. His direction is excellent, being 
that of Larry Windom, and his support ad- 
mirable, including Virginia Valli as the wife 





and Fay Marbe—a Broadway recruit—as | 


the vamp. We’d like to see more of Miss 
Valli—and we’re not thinking of the bath- 
ing scenes, either. She’s just as pretty in 
street clothes. 


TOO MUCH JOHNSON—Paramount | 


Don’t you think Bryant Washburn is a 
lucky young man? No expense has been 


(Continued from page 120) 
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as Lucky Boy 


to have a food confection waiting after school. And to have it Puffed 
Wheat, which is whole wheat, steam exploded and made easy to digest. 


Millions Now Enjoy Them 


There are millions of lucky children now who revel in Puffed Grains. 

American homes are now enjoying some 750 million dishes of Puffed 
Grains ina year. And this is why: 

These bubble grains have made whole grains enticing. 

Prof. Anderson’s process—steam explosion—has made digestion easy 
and complete. 

Once they were breakfast dainties. Now they are all-day foods. 
Millions of dishes are served in milk for suppers and between meals. 

Millions are mixed with fruit. 

Millions are crisped and lightly buttered for hungry children to eat 
like peanuts—dry. 


All shot from guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns. By steam explosion they are 
puffed to eight times normal size. 

Every food cell is thus blasted and fitted todigest. Every atom feeds. 

These scientific foods are also the most delightful grain foods known. 
They are airy, flimsy, nut-like—flavory food confections. 

In every home such foods are needed several times a day. 





Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 











Pancakes with Nut Flavor cas ad 


Now we have added Puffed Rice flour to a 
perfect pancake mixture. The Puffed Rice 
makes the pancakes fluffy and gives a nutty 
taste. You have never tasted pancakes so deli- 
cious. When you order Puffed Grains order 
Puffed Rice Pancake Flour as well. Simply add 
milk or water—the flour is self-raising—and 
hear what your people say. 
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| the redoubtable 








WHY J USE 
A “NATIONAL BOB” 


“First of all, bobbed hair is fashionable. 
And then it does really make me look 
younger. But why sacrifice my beautiful 
hair? I wear the “National Bob” and 
nobody knows the difference. It matches 
my hair perfectly and I have it on and off 
in a minute. Yes indeed, I bought it 
direct from the manufacturer for $10 
postpaid. All I did was to send a strand 
of my hair. Believe me, it is the best little 
bargain I’ve bought in a great, great while. 
Certainly can, match your hair.” 


Exclusive Agencies Open to 
Dealers and Beauty Specialists 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 
368 Sixth Ave., Dept. P. 








“Freemans 


\ FACE POWDER 


| — 


i \ ¥ 7OMEN whose 
preference for | 


Freeman’s Face Powder | 
has never lessened dur- 
ing 40 years know that 
the exclusive use of this 
pure,smooth powderin 
youth and later life is 
largely responsible for 
their clear, fresh, vel- 
vety skins. 

All tints at all toilet counters 
50c (double the quantity of old 
25c size) plus 2c war tax. Min- 


iature box mailed for 4c plus lc 
war tax 








THE 
FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 
Dept. 101 Cincinnati, O. A 
: Ahn { 

f | 








“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- [J 


KNEES’? UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 @ 
54 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. ¢ 








‘Miz” Gallagher. A widow 
of fifty-five cast-iron years, and to use the 
vernacular of the country a “regeler rootin’ 
tootin’ old catthewoman.” She could out- 
shoot and out cuss and out ride any cow- 
puncher in the wide and rugged state of 
Nevada. Her very middle name _ was 
“What’ll-you-bet.”. And for her part she 
would bet on anything. 

The social relations, therefore, between 
the Centipede ranch and its neighbor the 
Flying Heart were exactly what you might 
expect. It was 
into this charming 
setting that Ro- 
berta Covington 
Keap was shortly 
to bring her house 
party of gentle 
collegians. 

This coming of 

Roberta was 
viewed with con- 
siderable alarm by 
“Still Bill” Stover. 
The Flying Heart 
had become a de- 
cidedly run down 
and _ tatterdemal- 
ion affair. 

But the most 
serious objection 
of the foreman to 
the impending vis- 
it of the owner 
and her party was 
to be discovered 
in a remote corner of 
the Flying Heart’s wide 
acres, where a tall oil 
derrick reared against 
the sky. The tents of 
the workers stood 
about and the spot was 
agog with fevered 
drilling. 

It was thence that 
Stover betook himself 
with Roberta’s _ tele- 
gram. As Stover trun- 
died up in the rattling 
ranch flivver John La- 
dew, oil operator and 
supervisor of the drill- 
ing operations, emerged 
from his tent and 
walked over to the car 

“What’s up Bill?” 

Stover tossed over Roberta's message. La- 
dew read it with a grin. 

“Won’t seem so funny to you when she 
stumbles on to this oil well.” 

The suave Ladew waved away Stover’s 
alarm with a careless gesture. 

“Don’t worry. She won’t know this oil 
derrick from a step ladder. Tell her you 
are drilling for water.” ” 

But Stover was badly worried. 
hastened to reassure him. 

“If we strike oil we'll cap the well and 
buy the ranch cheap. It is a cinch.” 

But Stover held dark fears for the clan- 
destine oil project even after Roberta and 
the first detachment of her guests were duly 
installed in the ranch house. 

x * * 

It was the morning of the party’s third 
day, and Willie, the two-gun sheep man, in 
the role of maid-of-all-work was sweeping. 
Willie did not sweep often but he was de- 
termined and thorough when he did. A 
cloud of dust driving ahead of him an- 
nounced his approach through the hall to 
the front veranda. His face was sad and 
downcast in the extreme. Roberta in the 
porch swing looked at him sympathetically. 

“What's the matter—are you sick?” 


Mrs. 


Jean Chapin 
Helen Blake 
Donald Keap 


John Ladew 


Ladew 


Going Some 


ARRATED, by permission, from 
the Goldwyn-Eminent Authors’ 
production by Rex Beach, scenario 
by the author, directed by Harry 
Beaumont, with the following cast: pany.” 


Roberta Keap 
Ethel Grey Terry 


“Yes’m, I’m sick to my heart and so are 
the other boys. It wus like this, mam 
Last week afore you come them Centipede 
crooks trimmed us on a footrace—we bet 
everything we had.” 

This was the nearest to a diversion the 
house party had met on the Flying Heart 
Roberta and her guests drew around to hear 
all of Willie’s sad, sad story. 

“Why don’t you win it all back?” Ro- 
berta was trying to be encouraging. Willie 
shook his head. 

“After our man 
lost he kep’ on 
runnin’ and we 
ain’t got no foot- 
racers left.” 

Helen bubbled 
with inspiration. 

“Why Culver is 
coming today 
He’ll—” 

Jean shook her 
head. But Helen 
bubbled on. She 
turned to Willie. 

“The intercolle- 
giate champion 
runner is coming 
today—he’ll race 
for you—and he’s 
the fastest runner 
in America.” 

Willie stopped 
his sweeping and 
stared at Helen. 

Then he let out 

a most disconcerting 
whoop and ran for the 
bunkhouse. 

Jean stamped her 
foot, exasperated at 
Helen. “Helen -you 
know Culver won’t run 
in such rough com- 


Helen had not for- 
gotten something she 


Helen Ferguson had heard from elo- 


“Miz” Gallagher.. 


Lillian Hall 
Kenneth Harlan 
-Lillian Langdon 


quent lips the day of 
the intercollegiate meet 
back in New Haven 


J. Wallingford Speed Cullen Landis 
Larry Glass......... Willard Louis 
Berkeley Fresno..... 


.. Hayward Mack 


She felt safe and cer- 
tain. 

“Well, if Culver 
won’t run for the poor 
sheep gentlemen, [ 
know who will.” 

The Limited, stopping at Kidder, Nevada, 
only to discharge transcontinental passengers, 
was whistling in the distance when the sheep 
men of the Flying Heart assembled at the 
station, a self-constituted committee of wel- 
come for “that there college footracer.” 
Meanwhile Roberta and her party arrived 
per flivver. 

Aboard the Limited in a smoke-laden com- 
partment Mr. J. Wallingford Speed was giv- 
ing final instructions to a traveling compan- 
ion, that same tough Larry Glass, late rub- 
ber at the Yale gymnasium. 

“Now Larry, don’t forget that you are 
my private trainer and that I’m a great 
athlete.” 

Elsewhere on that same train was vet 
another figure in the drama that began that 
day of the track meet at Yale. Donald Keap 
was coming in pursuit of his hope for 
reconciliation with Roberta, but his coming 
and his plans were unannounced. 

Helen rushed to Speed as he and Larry 
stepped from the train. She thrilled with 
excitement. 

“Here he is—Mr. Wallingford Speed will 
run for the honor of the Flying Heart.” 

Willie and his sheep herding confreres of 
the bunkhouse gave Speed a wild west glad 


.Walter Hiers 
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Going Some 
(Continued ): 


hand, a volley in salute and bundled him 
off bound for the ranch. 

Donald Keap, who had stayed discreetly 
out of sight, stepped out on the station piat- 
form and watched the Flying Heart caravan 
out of sight. 

It was a part of the workings of fate that 
Donald Keap should get a job as a cow- 
puncher from “Miz” Gallagher. At her ranch 
there were many things that excited the in- 
terest and curiosity of Donald. Not the least 
among them was the fact that “Skinner,” the 
Centipede’s cook and crack footracer, was 
“Whiz” Long, whom Donald had seen win 
a sensational triumph at tl.e Pershing games 
“Over There.” 

Donald was puzzled indeed that on facing 
Long with his identity, the cook had snapped 
back at him,— 

“And I know you, too, Captain Keap, 
and I don’t forget that you got me dishonor- 
ably discharged from the army.” 

Donald shook his head as the cook strode 
away. “I wonder what he’s talking about,” 
he pondered. 

Over at the Flying Heart the ornate Mr. 
Speed was basking in glory, between the 
smiles of Helen and the vast interest of the 
sheep men, who were deeply impressed 
with his private trainer Larry and his as- 
tonishing array of running togs 

“Never mind Larry,” he told the pro- 
testing trainer, “this is giving me my chance 
to wear the clothes, and when Culver 
Covington comes along in a few days I'll 
get sick and let him run the race against 
the Centipede’s cook.” 

Fired with lust for revenge, the Flying 
Heart sheep men, led by Willie, made a 
formal call on the cowpunchers of the Centi- 
pede. Willie did the talking. 

“We've drawed our wages for three 
months in advance and we’re bettin’ it all. 
We calls on you Centipeders to dig and dig 
fast.” 

The challenge got the desired action. All 
bets were thoroughly covered. Then the 
Flying Heart gang went back to herding 
sheep and watching the astonishing antics 
of Mr. J. Wallingford Speed practicing 
form. 

“Boy how I wish Covington would come, 
he’s over due now,” Speed confided to 
Larry. 

And that day brought tidings. 
received a telegram: 

Pinched for reckless driving, looks 
like ten days. 


Roberta 


CULVER. 


Larry brought the news to the training 
quarters. 

“Good Lord Larry, I’m sick.” Speed was 
trembling. 

“Say if you get sick I'll die,” was Larry’s 
answer. “Come with me kid—the really 
truly training starts now. Looks like you 
got to run this race—and boy if you lose 
me you’re going back east in a pair of 
wooden kimonos. I’m telling you fair.” 

“Miz” Gallagher stood the gossip and ex- 
citement of the ranch over the coming race 
as long as she could. Then she called Don- 
ald in attendance and rode over to the Fly- 
ing Heart. 

Donald stood holding the horses as “Miz” 
Gallagher strode up to the ranch house 
and demanded to see Roberta. 

The scene was a terrific shock to the 
Puritan strain in “Miz” Gallagher. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Fresno was favoring the 
party with another of his endless songs with 
with ukelele accompaniment. 


“You can not make your shimmy shake 
on tea. 
Whiskey, Whiskey, Whiskey for me.” 
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Develop Your Talent for Drawing 
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COUP 


Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book “YOUR FUTURE” without 
obligation to me. 
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$4 





ON Federal School of Commercial Designing 


Bocce cccccccccces Occupation. .++-s+secececereeceeeeeeee eeeeeeeeseeences 
(Write your address plainly in margin.) 


ae. 


Big Prices Paid 


EADING illustrators and commercial 
artists—both men and women—are 
regularly paid $250, $500, $1,000 and 


‘even more for single magazine covers or 


illustrations or advertising designs. 


Good commercial art is vital to modern 
business—millions of dollars are paid for 
it yearly by thousands of advertisers, 
periodicals, publishers and others. 


Earn $50, $75 $100, $150 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing—the® 
opportunities open to properly trained commercial 
artists have never been excelled. Enter this modern 
profession where you can put your natural ability 
to its best use. Learn at home in your spare time 
by the up-to-the-minute “Federal” Home-Study 
Method—a proven result-getter. 


Federal Students “Make Good” 


Daily we learn of their successes. Before completing 
her Course a girl student earns over $400; another girl earns 
over $1,000 making posters. A young man, Federal trained, 
accepts a highly paid position as head designer for a manu- 
facturing firm. Still another makes 7 times his tuition while 
a student,—and there are scores of other instances given in 
our Free Book, “ YOUR ,.FUTURE.”’ 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and commercial 
artists have endorsed Federal Training as America’s Fore- 
most Course in Commercial Designing. On the Federal Advi- 
sory Council are nationally known artists and illustrators. 
You can now profit by the advice and experience of men 
who have produced and sold hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of commercial art, who are authors of exclusive original 
lessons in the Federal Course. 


Think of having the help of such men as Charles E. Cham- 
bers, a leading magazine and story illustrator ; Franklin Booth, 
a wonderful pen-and-ink-artist called the “‘ Painter with the 
pen”’; Harold Gross, for many years Designer for the Gorham 
Co. ; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago Tribune Art 

t.; Edw. V_Brewer, who has done many illustrations 
for ““Cream of Wheat”; C. Matlack Price, an authority on 
posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the well known animal 
painter, and others whose pictures are here shown. 


Get This Free Book, “YOUR FUTURE” 


If you like to draw, by all means send for this free book. 
Every ambitious young man and woman should read it. It 
contains 56 pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, and shows 
remarkable work by Federal Students. It describes the 
fascinating Federal Home-Study Method, easy to learn, 
readily applied to practical work, and tells of opportunities 
in this field that will open your eyes. Mail the coupon NOW, 
kindly stating your age and present occupation. 








3216 Warner Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ARMAND 


COMPLEXION POWDER 
In The LITPLE -PINK & WHITE - BOXES 


MAY face powders are 
smooth and soft and fra- 
grant but you want something 
more than that. Consequently, 
ou try one powder after another 
li you find one that exactly 
suits your skin. 


Just use Armand once—that’s 
all we ask you to do. Buy a box 
at any of the better shops— 
Bouquet, a medium powder is 
50c, and the Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, which Armand alone 
prepares, is $1. Then there's the 
wonderful Armand Cold Cream 
Rouge at 50c. 


ARMAND, Des Moines 


Canadian Address 
ARMAND, St. Thomas, Ont. 





HAWALIAN 
MUSIC THE 
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CAN YOU PLAY? 


ARE YOU POPULAR? 

Let this famous player be your in- 
structor. Learn to produce wonderful 
melodies on the Hawaiian Ukulele. 
No more exquisite music exists. 

Draw to yourself charmed cir- 

les of friends—know the delights 
of popularity. 

Write at once. Ask how you can 
c n LUTELY FREE a cenu- 
ine Ukulele, given away to introduce 

Harry J. Clarke’s new and wonderfully easy system of 
{nstruction by mail. 

Small cost—great results! 
Write Mr. Clarke personally today. 


HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
1400 Broadway Dept.3-F New York, N. Y. 
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If you prefer to try Armand 
first, send 15c and your deal- 
er’s name for a guest room 
box of each of the above pow- 
ders. 
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VIVIENNE S“GAL, Star in 
“The Litthke Whopper” says: 


Pultiuear\(eils 


areso chicand fineyet sodurable that Iwon- 
der how any woman can do without them.” 
“VEILED FACES” : 
showing how professional beauties improve their 
appearance sent free if you mention dealer's name 
FULD, TRAUBE & CO., Inc. 
103 Fifth Ave., Dept. E.. New York 


Going Some 
( Continued ) 


“Miz” Gallagher’s eyes flashed with hate. 
Then Mr. Speed in the brave but scant 


| | attire of a runner jogged by with his train- 
| er waddling on his trail. 


“Miz” Gallagher clapped her hand to her 
head. 

“Oh, Lord—in his B. V. D.’s!” 
gasping for breath. 

Roberta appeared and “Miz” Gallagher 
bristled. 

“Got anything to bet on that naked sheep 
tick ?” 

Roberta was dumbfounded. 

“Why, why—why, yes,’ she managed to 
reply. “I'll wager you a box of chocolates 
against a pair of silk stockings.” 

“Miz” Gallagher was never so outraged. 

“Tl bet you my ranch against yours and 
that’s giving you big odds,” the cow woman 
screamed. 

Roberta caught a sight of Donald on his 
vigil with the horses in the yard. 

“All right—it’s a wager. I hate the place 
anyway.” 

“And what’s more woman, I'll bet you 
my cattle against your measly sheep that 
you’ve made a bad bet,” “Miz” Gallagher 
was boiling in wrath. And that became a 
bet, too. 

Donald Keap discovered two disturbing 
things. First that there was an oil drill 
operating on the Flying Heart, second that 
Ladew, the oil operator, was paying court 
to Roberta, and it appeared that she was 
finding him interesting. 

Donald made bold to call on Roberta 


She was 


| with a protest. Not two words would she 


hear. 

“Mr. Ladew has hardly mentioned mar- 
riage—and besides I shall marry him if I 
want to.” 

Meanwhile training camp matters were 
growing strenuous for Speed. His anxiety 
was hardly greater than Larry’s as they 
prayed for the arrival of Culver Covington. 
To make matters worse Willie, the gun man 
housekeeper of the Flying Heart, was be- 
coming highly critical on the subject of 
training. 

Willie to his horror and pain discovered 
Speed in a hammock tete-a-tete with Helen. 
Speed danced to the tune of a six gun for 
this infraction of training rules. 

Speed might have succumbed under the 
strain of this intensive treatment had not 
at last a wire come: 


“Everything fine. Am on my way. 
CULVER.” 





Speed, not dressed in running clothes, 
| was first out of the ranch house when the 
| motor bringing Culver rolled into the yard 
| Culver hobbled out of the car—on 
| crutches, one foot in bandages. “Just broke 
my little toe,” he laughed. 
| Speed fell limp against Larry. The train- 
|er’s forehead was covered with cold sweat. 
| Off across the ranch the hidden drilling 
| outfit struck oil. 
| “We've got to grab the ranch before the 
| news gets out,” Ladew exclaimed to Stover, 
‘and together they hurried toward the ranch 
house. Their arrival was an interruption 
of the greeting to Culver. 

While Roberta talked to Ladew, Larry 


j and Speed seized their opportunity to draw 
| Culver aside and take him into confidence 


concerning the race and their predicament 
Culver listened attentively, looking pityingly 
at Speed as the confession unfolded. 

“Not a chance for me to run,” Culver 
said at last. “You'll just have to see it 
through and do the best you can.” 

Meanwhile Ladew was pushing his plan 
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“Mr. Stover tells me you do not like the 
place. Perhaps you would like to sell?”’ 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Ladew, but you see 1 
can’t—I’ve just bet the old thing on the 
foot race.” 

Ladew and Stover withdrew, puzzled in 
the extreme. 

“We've got to kidnap that boy so the 
race will be called off,” they decided. 

Action followed the idea. Masked and 
armed they seized Speed from his cot that 
night and rushed him away. Larry, sleep- 
ing light, sparng up to give the alarm and 
in a moment the ranch was awake and 
shouting. There was a wild chase through 
the night over to the road to the depot. The 
Flying Heart’s best roper snared Speed 
from the back step of the train as he was 
waving goodbye and shouting “God Bless 
You” to Stover and Ladew. 

Donald on his nightly watch, had seen 
it all. He was returning to the Centipede 
when the distant noise of activities at the 
oil derrick attracted his attention. He 
bent his steps in that direction and discov- 
ered the crew madly at wrk capping the 
well. A. pool of oil disclosed the success 
of their quest. Ladew and Stover, back 
from their fruitless kidnapping escapade, 
drove up. They leaped to the ground and 
urged the workmen to greater speed. 

Donald strode into the scene behind them, 
In a flash they closed in a fight. Ladew 
drew off with his lantern and hurled it at 
Donald. Donald ducked. The lantern 
smashed on the ground beyond and the 
flames touching the oil soaked ground spread 
about as Donald and Stover rolled in a 
desperate clinch. 

The flames reached the oil pool and then 
leaped skyward in a tower of flame. In 
a moment the Centipede and the Flying 
Heart people came tearing to the spot. 

Donald in the excitement revealed his 
identity as Roberta’s husband, to the sur- 
prised “Miz” Gallagher. 

“You mean to say that woman is your 
wife—and do you love her?” 

Donald admitted both counts. 

His eve took in Skinner, the Centipede 
cook and footracer, overhearing the con- 
versation there in the flare of the burning 
oil. 

Roberta, who had come with the Flying 
Heart contingent approached “Miz” Gal- 
lagher. 

“Of course we shall have to call off that 
silly wager now. We've got oil and the 
place is worth millions.” 

“The bet is still on and I hold you to 
it,” “Miz” Gallagher replied in her hardest 
tones. 

Skinner glowered at Donald. : 

“And when that foot race is over this 
place and its oil’ll belong to ‘Miz’ Gallagher. 
I’ve been a-laying for -you to even up for 
what you did to me Over There.” 

The day of the race came. Skinner, at- 
tired in improvised running trunks, consist- 
ing of overall_cut off at the knees was super- 
ciliously confident in his bearing. 

Shivering with poorly concealed terror 
Speed and Larry appeared, exceedingly well 
guarded by Willie and his pair of guns. 

Skinner looked his competitor over in 
fine scorn. He snarled at Donald. 

“Now I’ve got you where I want you, 
see.” 

“Miz” Gallagher elected herself the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. She called Donald aside 
and handed him a letter. “Read it after 
the race,” she commanded. 

“On your marks.” 

Speed made a false start and fell on his 
face. Centipede ranch laughed and shouted. 

“This ain’t a snake race. Stand up,” 
Skinner taunted. 
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5c per com 
Ends it quickly and completely 


When you suffer a corn please remember this: 

Less than five cents and a moment's time will end 
it—by a touch. 

Apply liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay plaster. The 
pain will stop. And soon the corn, however old, will 
loosen and come out. 





Millions of people have proved tnis. Every night a 
myriad of corns are ended in this way. 

Corns are becoming rarer and rarer, as everybody 
knows. 

The reason lies in Blue-jay. It has solved the corn 
problem for all who find it out. 





Don’t pare corns and pad them. Don’t cling to old 
harsh treatments. Apply this scientific method—watch 
it act. 

Then remember that every corn can be ended in 
that quick, gentle way. 

Order the Blue-jay now—your druggist sells it. 


BA Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


© B&B 1920 





The Baffling Psychic Phenomenon 

of the 20th Century x 
PSYCHO! § } 
Is it SPIRITS and 
ANOTHER LIFE? 


Science is rushing to ex- 
plain. Convince yourself...» 
Order PSYCHO today.\, _ 


$1.50 5 
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are “‘as a cloud before the sun,”’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Whynot 4 
remove them? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S crean’ g 


Beau- 






Made especially to remove freckles. 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
out a blemish. Prepared by specialists with 
yee of experience. Money refunded 
f not satisfactory. 60c jar. Write 
today for particulars and free booklet — 


nd ‘ egy Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” 
uy x ment . ie w < 
v prepaid _ PSYCHO speaks foritestt . | Ff Ca) ~ LT 
wy only $1.50. Results will prove startling . gant preparations indispensa'le 


and uncanny. Not one complaint received. tothe toliet, Sold by all druggiste 


) Can now fill all orders immediately. Rees eons] STILLMAN CREAM CO. 





Direct Sales Co., Times Blig., New York City | @itimaes ii 
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that stay that way are beautiful 
beyond compare. LILA keeps the 
nose naturally white and beautiful 
without the use of face-powder. 


Your Nose Cannot Get Shiny 


LILA, guaranteed pure and harmless, can 7 


make yours bewitchingly beautiful and give 
you the beautiful skin of a babe—soft, white 
and i irresistibly attractive. Theultimatetouch 4 
of refinement is added by pure and exquisite 


ila 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
The Secret of a Soft, White Skin 


LILA whitens and beautifies the skin marvelously and instantly. 
Direct by mail, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


75c and $1.25 Per Bottle 


ANSEHL PHARMACAL Co. 
1 7 Svestom beirsrente St. Louis, Mo. 


ia We dding Day Be uty Box 
for Beauty."’ 


stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 

neat and 
attractive 


Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends” 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you comb it and retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Drees will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 
Se d f Tri l J Send fifty cents today for 
n or ria ar a trial jar. Use it five 
days. If it isn't just what you have been looking for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jar of 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send for this wonderfultoilet necessity today. 


Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept. 15, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 





\lead. 


Pretty Little 1; WhileNoses S 


| “Be good to my cattle,” 











“wary Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to jook k upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin unde rneath. 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness. Have you tried it? 


n ounce package, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax} tiong, , use, sold by all druggists. 











Every advertisement 


Going Some 
(Concluded ) 


Larry ran up to whisper in Speed's ear. 

“Goodbye kid, you and me'll be on ice 
in an hour.” 

Helen, fluffy, misunderstanding, trusting 
child, called to her admirer in this moment 


»'of his discomfiture. 


“I'm glad for your sake that Culver broke 
his toe.” 

Grim “Miz” Gallagher fired her revolver. 

For a moment the terrified Speed had a 
Skinner passed him in a moment. 
They neared the finished mark almost shoul- 
der to shoulder. Skinner stumbled and 
fell. Speed dashed on. Skinner limping 
was close upon him when Speed fell across 
the line—with victory for Flying Heart. 

Donald unfolded the letter “Miz” Gal- 
lagher had handed him. Then he walked 
over to Roberta and handed it to her. 
With shaking hands she read it. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I promise and agree to deed back the 
Flying Heart ranch to Mrs. Donald 
Keap, provided she withdraws her di- 
vorce action against her husband, and 
returns to him. 

VERBENA GALLAGHER, 


| As Roberta concluded reading the letter 
“Miz” Gallagher approached and extended 
vher hand. 


| 
she said, simply 
and quietly, then turned away and walked 
toward the rznch house. 


Roberta was thinking rapidly. 

“Culver, give me your fountain pen.” 

She sat on the running board of the car, 
spread “Miz” Gallagher’s letter on her knee 
and started writing upon it. 
| Skinner, the defeated cook, 
Keap and saluted. 

“T had you wrong Captain Keap,” Skin- 
ner apologized, “but I got you right this 
morning. I got a letter from my bunkie.” 

Skinner handed over a letter which Keap 
with great curiosity read: 


limped up to 


7 

“so come along as soon as you 
have skinned that college boob. 

Yours, 


Jor. 





“P. S—Lay off that revenge stuff. 
Capt. Keap ain’t the guy that got us 
courtmartialed. He saved us a lot 
worse.” 


Skinner was 
handed back 
turned on his 
getting to limp. 

Keap stared after the cook, dazed with 
the realization that the champion of the 
Centipede had thrown the race—for his 
sake. 

Roberta was entering the ranch house. 
Keap followed. His wife was handing her 
letter to the forlorn but game “Miz” Gal- 
lagher who sat at her time worn office 
desk. 

It was “Miz” Gallagher’s own letter cor- 
rected in Roberta’s handwriting. 


still at attention when Keap 
the letter. Then Skinner 
heel and strode away—for- 


To Whom It May Concern: 


I hereby promise and agree to deed 
back the Centipede ranch to Mrs. 
Verbena Gallagher, provided she will be 
my friend. 

RoBEerTA KeEap. 


“Miz” Gallagher looked up at Roberta 
with her eyes swimming with tears. She rose 
and drawing Roberta and Donald Keap to- 
gether joined their hands in silence. 

That evening three closely similar groups 
might have been discovered in the gloam- 
ing shadows of the Flying Heart ranch. 
Jean and Culver were sitting very close to- 
gether on the porch. Speed and Helen oc- 
cupied the hammock. On the steps sat 
Roberta and Donald. Out in the front 
seat of the flivver Fresno the tenor with his 
ukelele broke into mournful sound, baying 
the moon. 

“When you come to the end of a per- 
fect—” 

In stealthy silence Larry Glass rose from 
the back seat, poised a moment over the 
singer, then with a swift swipe broke the 
ukelele over the tenor’s head. 

And thus came the perfect peace to the 
ranch of the Flying Heart. 


j 4 
é oo. Fite S8 . : 4 





Wife —I suppose I'm foolish but I can't help crying at the sad parts. 


Husband 


-Why shouldn't you cry if you want to? 


You paid to get in. 
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Plays and Players 
(Concluded from page 105) 


T seems a bit absurd, these days, to hark | 

back to what the old-timers refer to 
wistfully as the palmy period of pictures 
—but.how many of you do remember Vivian 
Rich? Ah—young lady over there in the 
second row—“A slim brunette who used to 
act for American?” Yes—well, she has 
signed with Fox—for whom she has been 
doing opposite leads to male stars—on a 
stellar agreement 
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HEELER OAKMAN, who gained quite 
a bit of free publicity by being the 




































with her heart and hand, is going in for the 
subtle stuff. He will have the leading role, 
opposite Annette Kellermann, the high-diving 
lady, in her new picture. Chester Franklin 
is directing it at the Brunton studios. 


DD to My Own Companies list: The 
Betty Compson Productions. Well, 
who has a more beautiful reason for indi- 
vidual stardom that the feminine hit of 
“The Miracle Man?” Her first release, for 
an at present undecided market, will be 
ready in the Fall. It is understood George 
Loane Tucker is managing the enterprise. 


USTINE JOHNSON, who is known in 

Manhattan as one of its choicest blondes, 
but who has never ventured very far in- 
land—inasmuch as her first, and last, musi- 
cal comedy venture didn’t get very far any- 
way—Justine, we say, is soon to give the 
mid-west and the south-west and all the 
other unenlightened inlanders a chance. She 
is being photographed in the opposite role 
to Taylor Holmes in his third production, 
“Nothing But Lies.” 


SOMEWHAT intriguing situation is 

found out at the Robert Brunton stu- 
dios in Los Angeles. Mary Pickford and 
Owen Moore are working on the same lot. 
Miss Pickford has been making her present 
pictures there and will continue to do so, 
while Moore left Manhattan the first of 
the new year, to make his future Selznick 
films in the West, and space was engaged 
for his company at Brunton’s big plant. 
Because of the recent divorce, noted else- 
where in this department, the gossip hounds 


young man whom Priscilla Dean honored | 











Don’t give 
“just candy” — 
Give a Sampler! 
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The Sampler is sold by our 





are hanging around waiting to pick up any 
little morsel like “they walked right past 
each other and never spoke.” Remember 
when Moore. was Prince Charming to Little 
Mary’s “Cinderella ?” 


OROTHY PHILLIPS and Allen Holu- 

bar have left Universal City—but not, 
says Carl Laemmle, the Universal company. 
They have a legal contract with that pro- 
ducing organization, but for one reason or 
another desired to, break it, and abruptly 
left the lot with bag and baggage one day. 
According to Mr. Laemmle, they are going 
to be. subjected to a stiff legal fight-if they 
refuse to make the remaining pictures in the 
agreement. Universal has always been more 
or less subjected to this sort of thing from 
stars; once made, the turn from the old 
company to fresher, smarter fields, only, in 
some cases, to come to grief—or back to 
Universal City. It is said the Holubars 
want to sign up with Famous Players. 


T does beat all, the way these little extra 

girls shoot up! For instance, an ex-Chi- 
cago company having died a natural death, 
of old age and anemia, one of its persistent 
atmospheric workers came on to New York. 
She hung on there until she attracted some- 
one’s attention, and finally got a part. Now 
they are advertising her as a “former star 
of Blank’s”. Poor Blank’s; they have 
in awful lot to answer for. 
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selected agents nearly everywhere. 




































F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
hitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip _ 


Double the Convenience 
of Your Electricity 


i\s. | Make every single electric socket dothe work 
3| of two. Use one socket for light and appliance. 
“Every wired home needs three or more.” 


Fits any electric light socket. The 
plug of quality. At your Dealer’s. 


S$ 


— 

OR $125 EACH 
BENJAMIN 

| ELECTRIC MFG.CO, 

Chicago New York 


| 











5 ‘¢ 


_/ADORABLY FRENCH 
—Buisirety FRAGRANT 
ASOu 


AT SOUR DEALER -A LARGE | 
PARIS, FRANCE 


RIOISS Co. 
ALSO MAKERS S tre e 


& UNIQUE NATURALNE 
ASHES F ROSES” 


co 
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‘Donit'Send 
a Penny 


. Send just your name and 
dress. Let us send for 
your approval this truly 
gorgeous fancy flowered 
Voile frock—a delight to 
every girl’s and woman’s 
¥ heart. Just the exqui- 
site, modish model 
you’ve set your heart 
on poving. An exact 
duplicate of the expensive 
%, dresses shown in America’s 
s. most exclusive fashion 
shops. And the price 
we are able to set on it 
is amazingly low--a 
bargain never 
known in fash- 
& ion’s history. 
Mm, You cannot 
&, duplicate it 
= at double 
our price. 
q Send only 
ae Your name 
and address. 
































See yourself in 
this stunning,new 
frock. If not over- 
joyed with its won- 
» derful lines and 
> quality, return it. 
b The try-on will 
cost you nothing. 


* Bargain 


Y A emart frock 
= made of splendid 
‘quality. pene Sa 
ered voile. e the 
exquisite new design 
full flared tunic — 
now the smartest 
fashion. See the 
% smart white organdy 
collar and cuffs daint- 
ily edged with hand- 
some pattern Val lace. 
Vestee trimmed with 
fine pearl buttons. 
Sleeves % length. Full 
cut skirt. Colors: Navy 
Blue, Rose or Lavender. 
Sizes, bust 34 to 46. 
bust 32 to 38. Order by No. 
B882 for Blue, B883 for 
Rose, B884 for Lavender. 
Be sure to give size. 


Send for 


Don’t ; : RUS yours before 
th J they 7 all gone. “ one 

SEBY— Wh coped up auiciy. Few 
Act Now § women can resist such an 


7 unusual bargain. Send no 
money—just your name and address—now. Then pay 
our low price,$4.95 for dress on arrival, Examine and 
try iton, If you think you can duplicate it at double 
our price—if for any reason you do not wish to keep 
it—return it and we refund your money. 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept.607 Chicago 








Fashion says 
the use o 


DElsA*TONE 


is necessary so lon} as 
sleeveless Bowns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest eleZance and 
correct style. That is why 


ee _h) 
they all use Delatone 
Delatone is an old and well known scien- 

: tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 

ear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration. 
Beauty specialists recom- 
mend Delatone for 
removal of objectionable 
hair from face, neck or 
arms, 
Druggists sell Delatone; 
or an original 1 oz. jar 
will be mailed to any 


address on receipt 
$1 by 





——— 






THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL ag 
> 


Dept. L,V, 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| into films. 


| The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded from page 113) 


spared on vehicles and direction for him, 
And it must be remarked to Mr. Wash- 
| burn’s credit that he has taken no advantage 
of his advantages. Here we have an obvi- 
ous farce, manufactured by William Gillette 
|who is a much better actor than he is a 
playwright. It’s a mix-up of yachts and 
matrimony and it skims through in high— 
or whatever is third-speed on a yacht. Lois 
Wilson is as pretty and accomplished as any 
of our younger set of leading ladies. 


FOOTLIGHTS AND SHADOWS— 
Selznick 


| If you want to see Olive Thomas in a 
' marvelous gown of lace patterned after the 
famous one worn by Bessie McCoy Davis 


| in “The Greenwich Village Follies,’ see this 


picture. That’s about all there is to it. 
|The impression gain‘d after its conclusion 
|is that the company presenting Olive to 
anxious audiences thought to itself, “Let’s 
| see: she was a Follies queen before she went 
Say — why wouldn’t it be a 
good stunt to Jet her play a chorus-girl?” 
So Olive does, and she is beautiful and 
good, as are all show girls on the screen; 
and she goes through an awful lot till the 
final fadeout. Her support is only fair; 
her story is fairly good; her direction—by 
John Noble—satisfactory. If you want to 
| see Olive Thomas in a——, etc. 








A GIRL NAMED MARY-—Lasky 









Here is a trite theme—but a triumph for 
|that charming veteran of films, Kathlyn 
Williams, once the adventurous lion-maid of 
| Selig serials. Since she has been Mrs. 
| Charles Eyton, the blonde actress has ap- 
| peared all too infrequently. She is, in this, 
| the youthful mother of a girl named Mary, 
| lost in infancy. Her efforts to recover her 
| child are finally successful—the child being 
Marguerite Clark. It’s Miss Williams’ pic- 
ture; she is always in the histrionic fame, 
_and she wears well. Charles Clary is an 
ideal middle-aged lover; most women would 
be glad to grow older if they could have 
Mr. Clary make love to them. His scenes 
with Kathlyn are much more interesting 
than the decorous tete-a-tetes of Wallace 
| MacDonald—a nice boy—and Marguerite. 


| 
| 


| 
HER NAUGHTY WINK— 


Fox-Sunshine 


Where other comedy producers have one 
man in a room with one girl, Sunshine 
shoots one man into a room with a dozen 
girls. Where other comedy producers use 
dogs and cats, Sunshine uses lions. Instead 
|of a mere cellar-flood, Sunshine floods a 
| whole house, and the streets of a village, 
besides. In fact, the success of the Fox 
comedy-branch seems to be in going every- 
body else one, or several dozen better. If 
there are no Phyllis Havers, Hampton Del 
Ruth took some other pretty girls along 
with him when he strayed from the home 





camp. He has funny policemen and a 
comedienne who is not homely, but pretty: 
Ethel Teare. That eminent clergyman who 
doesn’t approve of kilts certainly wouldn’t 
sit through this. But how few of us are so 
biased ! 


SMOLDERING EMBERS—Pathe 


It isn’t often enough that we have pictures 
which warm our hearts toward fathers. 
Father love is usually treated by story 
writers as a sort of after thought—like 
“Father's Day,’ which seems to have come 
into being because some one was ashamed 
to look dad in the face after devoting one 
Sunday a year to wearing white carnations 
in honor of mother. 

“Smouldering Embers,” gives Frank Kee- 
nan a chance to prove in a very poignant 
way, that even a tramp may have a father’s 
heart pounding away under his shabby 
clothes. It proves, also that a father may 
sometimes be greatly wronged and sinned 
against—and that a father’s self sacrifice 
may be quite as gulp-inspiring, perhaps even 
a little more gulp-inspiring since the theme 
is used less often, than a mother’s love. 


HOODOOED—Famous Players-Lasky 


Here are two reels spent in vain. Just at 
the:-moment when you think our hero is 
cured of being superstitious, he isn’t. In 
swearing off on superstitions, he throws his 
lucky horse shoe out the window—and hits 
his boss on the head. Since the boss had 
just announced his intention of giving Jack 
a raise—we are right back where we started. 
There are a couple of good laughs, even 
though the flavor is chestnutonian. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter De Haven do very well for 
ordinary young folks—but seeing them 
makes one long for the days of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Drew. 


FOUR TIMES FOILED— 
Chester -Outing 


This comedy offers something particularly 
delectable in babies. Sennett’s little boy will 
have to look out. It also offers something 
highly entertaining in monkeys, pigs, dogs 
and horses. It is the first of William S. 
Campbell’s Chester-Outing animal comedies, 
titled right-smartly by Katharine Hilliker. 

If the president of one of the three big- 
gest film companies heard the way people 
chortled at this picture at the New York 
Rivoli, he must have gnashed his teeth. 
When Campbell came to New York last fall 
with the understanding of being signed up 
by said president, the important executive 
thought he’d play the coy game for a few 
days. When he phoned that he was ready 
to talk business, Campbell’s agent replied 
that the former Sunshine director had made 
other arrangements. The president said he 
thought this was a bum way to do business 
—and the agent agreed. Broadway had a 
good laugh over it, because this particular 
film executive thinks he’s an awfully shrewd 
business man. 








Irvinc S., Cuicaco, I1t.—There is no 
way of telling you who Mack Sennett’s lead- 
|ing ladies are. There are a good many 
girls who might be said to play important 
parts in his comedies: Phyllis Haver, the 
chubby blonde, Marie Prevost, the slender 
brunette, Harriett Hammond, our willowy 





beach beauty, and last but not least, Louise 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 80) 


Fazenda, empress of slapstick. All these 
girls have been true to Mr. Sennett, regard- 
less of other dramatic lures. The comedi- 
ans in the company are Charles Murray— 
although I hear this genial Irishman is leav- 
ing in the near future to make his own 
pictures. Ben Turpin, and Ford Sterling. 
Is that all? 








Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


B. B., Oxra.—“Shoulder Arms” was made 
in California. Viola Dana’s husband died of 
the flu during the epidemic a year ago. The 
Gish girls are sisters—Dorothy was born in 
Dayton, Ohio, and Lillian in Springfield, 
Ohio. Whether either ever played with dolls 
in Shawnee, Okla., is quite beyond me. You 
sure gave me a laugh, B. B—Fatty Arbuckle 
is not married to Mabel Normand. 





AniTA, RocHESTER.—You got me right— 
I’m a fine rainy-day fellow. Having started 
life with the vow to be different, ’'m cx- 
hilarated to splendid heights by dull, gray, 
leaden skies. On sunshiny days I woo old 
man Grouch. Douglas MacLean’s latest is 
“What’s Your Husband Doing?” That’s 
an impertinent question, but the picture is a 
scream. Doris May is with him. Doug is 
married. I don’t think he would like me to 
tell you his age, because he generally men- 
tions neckties, or lemon merangue pie, when 
his age is asked. Charlie Ray isn’t nervous; 
he simply aims to portray a shy, diffident, 
decent, rural young man. Probably that’s 
why his pictures do not end with a go h. p. 
love scene. 





InEz, PittsrieLp.—Wearily I put another 
nick in the wall: that’s to register the num- 
ber of times I’ve told Richard Barthelmess’s 
age—He’s twenty-five years young as the 
Japanese so whimsically express it. Alice 
Brady is at Realart, 469 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 
and Dorothy Gish, Griffith Studio, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 





FIREFLY, ViRGINIA—When you ask me 
whether I believe in Fate, I feel the irksome 
necessity of deciding whether I am a man 
of action or a thinker. Strangely, perhaps, 
the ages have proven that men of action are 
generally Fatalists and thinkers have a ten- 
dency to lean toward Providence. Let’s hold 
the matter open until I make up my mind. 
Yes, I adore the mysterious—an open sesame 
has little charm. Dick Barthelmess is at the 
Griffith Studio, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Rose ScRIBNER.—You didn’t tell me, but 
I know it—you have freckles. And what’s 
more you're scouting for those film actresses 
who also hame ’em. How should a mere 
man know? [I only see lovely woman in her 
entirety. If a fellow took the Persians seri- 
ously in that thirty attributes are essential 
in an absolutely beautiful woman, he would 
have to carry a comptometer before being 
able to register “Some Queen!” Gloria 
Swanson has blue eyes and brown hair— 
weighs 112. Mae Marsh is at present on the 
Coast working on a new picture, as yet un- 
named. Alice Brady is living in New York. 
No to the Pauline Frederick question. 





JOsEPHINE, OKLA.—Brief as was your let- 
ter, so will be my reply. Wallace Reid, 
Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal. But stay 
that briefness a moment: True to the teach- 
ing of the Roth memory course when I saw 
the name of your town (Hugo) there flashed 
to my mind “Les Miserables,” which proves 
the truth of their advocated association of 
ideas. (This is mot an ad for the. Roth 
memory course, but a by-thought.) 





Marion RisLtey.—Bless you, child, PHoto- 
PLAY is not a mammoth producer—those 
lovely ladies and gallant swain who disport 
themselves in our pages are merely come to- 
gether for the nonce (that’s elegance for 
you). The only form of “joining” PHoto- 
PLAY is through a subscription. William Far- 
num is thirty-four; married. His pugilistic 
prowess has lent him the title “Fighting 
Bill.” 


(Continued on page 132) 
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AN summer camp or town house, whether the water is hard 
or soft, careful girls agree that the most easily used and 
effective hair cleanser is — 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


which gives such massy fluffiness that the hair appears much heavier than it 
really is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and softness that 
makes doing up the hair a pleasure. It is so easy to use and so effective that it 
has been for years the favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty 
of their hair. Canthrox, the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and 
entirely removes all dandruff, excess oil and dirt. 


For Sale at All Druggists’ 
It costs about three (3) cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is 
more easily used. A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo, 


M4 —To show the merits of Canthrox and to prove that it is in all ways 
Free Trial Offer the most effective hair wash, we send one perfect shampoo free to 
any address upon receipt of two cents for postage. 
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H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 129, 214 West Kinzie St, Chicago, Il, 

















Science Has Discovered How to 


End Gray Hair 
Are You Insured For years’ science y a 5%, 


has sought a way of 






against missing your next copy pg yen Ro ces 
of PHOTOPLAY? Did you Now that, way is 
i found. An women 

have trouble getting your copy ee 
at the newsstand last month? For simply by comb- 
ing, — ret pues, 

: ° coloriess qu 

Avoid the old story “Sold Out” if through your hair, in 
you happen to be a little late at from 4 to 8 days 
the newsstand. Fill out the coupon —_—e™ hair is 


below and mail to us with money 


order or check for $2.50 [Canada iow “ g 
$3.00] and the next twelve issues of Gary J, Goldin TDS 
PHOTOPL AY meee aoe 


Send in the coupon. Mark on it the exact 


of 





will be delivered right to your color of your hair. It will bring you a free 

door by the postman. Do it today. trial bottle of this remarkable hair colo. re- 
storer and our special comb. 

—— <== === au» a= aus au aus au Try it on a lock of your hair. Note the 


result. And how it differs from old-fashioned 
PHOTOPI A Y MAGAZINE dyes. Send in the coupon now. 
| | MARY T. GOLDMAN 
Dept. 16-E, 350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 1616 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2.50 [Canada $3.00] | Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggiste Everywhere 
| for which you will kindly enter my subscription for QS a a een 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, for one year, effective 4 | @ Mary T. Goldman, 1616 Goldmen Bidg., St, Paul, Minn. R 
| with the June, 1920, issue. | | & Please sena me gour free trial bottle of Mary T. & 
g Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. g 








I am not obli i cepting this free 
| PN iiicdavncsvcidctncecasseouenteiedsaanes | ; offer. Bie nbtael ocley of tay airis ” ; 
1 black_..._. jet black.....- dark brown....-- a 
| ne ea EN TT TON ae | i medium brown...... light brown...... é 
Ii STINE scion ctbdtehacactelecienssandiaisnanionialieicsibaminisign emaanedamiiceaeiiiain x 
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(Continued from page 51) 
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Hair Remover 
Genuine— Original 


Y actual test genuine De Miracle is 
the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. 
De Miracle is the most cleanly; after 
use there is no mussy mixture to wash 
away. You simply wet the hair with this 
nice De Miracle sanitary liquid and it 
is gone. De Miracle alone devitalizes 
hair, which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs. 
Try De Miracle just once, and if you 
are not convinced that it is the perfect 
hair remover return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. Write for book free. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 


in plein wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. N-23, Park Ave. and 129th St. 


*| with a blazing resentment against the hus- 
¥ | band who flirted with the wives of other 


| for something else. 


| men while he had a wonderful wife of his 


own. He knew that the music lessons that 
Robert was giving Alida were only a mask 
When, later, he spoke 


( 9 | to his wife about Madge, he said, meaningly, 
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_A SINGLE Drop 


Ts ' A WEEK 


The most concentrated and ex- 
qe perfume ever made. Pro- 


uaced without alcohol. Asingie 


drop lasts a week. 
le like picture, with lon 
glassrto per, Rose oF Lilac. $1.50 


ily of the Valley or Violet, $1 


15. 
Send 20 cts. silver or stamps for 


miniature bottle. 


The above comes in less con. 
centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.50 an ounce at druggists or 
by mail, with two new odors, 
’ Mon Amour,” “GardenQueen,’ 
both very fine. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box, five 25c bottlessame 
size as picture, different odors, 

Ask your druggist—he knows 
there is no better perfume mind. 
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“She’s a real woman!” And he was not 
surprised when Alida answered, 

“Perhaps—but she hasn’t what 
Soul!” 

That was the shadow that lay between 
Robert and Madge. For Robert thought 
that his wife lacked the finer qualities—that 
she did not understand him, that she was 
minus soul. And he thought that Alida’s 
nature held the response and understanding 
that he could not find in his wife’s. 

And so, as the summer went on, Mrs. 
Alden’s “lessons” occupied a greater share of 
Robert’s time. He was away from the cot- 
tage more and more—spending almost every 
afternoon in the big house next door. Madge 
took his absence with good natured indul- 
gence. Occasionally when he was late for 
supper, she would skip playfully through the 
hedge and invite him to come home. Though 
Alida never urged neighborliness. 

It was at Bobby’s birthday party that 
Madge, remembering happier days, felt her 
first thrill of alarm and hurt. Though she 
had requested Robert to be home on time— 
he was late, too late to see that important 
ceremony of cutting the cake. But when he 
came she hid the doubt which had crept 
into her heart, and greeted him merrily. 
Bobby ran to meet him with a bulky pack- 
age in his hands. 

“Mumsey thought it would be nice,” he 
told his father, “to give you a present, too.” 

And as Robert opened the package, which 
contained a rare old violin which he had 
wanted for a long time, Bobby continued, 

“We all gave up somethin’ so’s we could 
buy it for you, daddy! I gave up a rockin’ 
horse and Mumsey gave up a new dress 

” 


I call 


Bu’: Robert’s answer was dreamy—almost 
inattentive. 

‘Tust in time for Mrs. Alden’s concert,” 
he exclaimed. “Just in time!” 

Madge was too generous to resent the fact 
that his thanks for the gift were linked with 
Mrs. Alden’s name. 

“JT just can’t wait for the concert,” she 
answered, happily, “to hear you play in front 
of all those people!” 











The Woman 
Who Understood 


ARRATED, by permission, 
from the Robertson-Cole pro- 
duction from the original script by 
Isabel Johnson, with the following 
cast: 
Madge Graham... .Bessie Barriscale 
Robert Knight ..Forrest Stanley 
Alida Alden....Dorothy Cumming 
Richard Alden....Thomas Holding 




















Robert could not conceal the startled ex- 
pression on his face for he had not thought 
of Madge in connection with the concert. 

“You'd better not come,” he said hastily, 
“unless you have something smart to wear. 
They’re going to have a very fashionable 
audience.” 

Madge’s face fell at his blunt remark. But 





she determined to be game. And s0, that 
night, she took out her wedding gown and, 
with the aid of a fashion book, started to 
remodel it. And, because sewing was one 
of her talents, she had, at dawn, completed 
a beautiful evening gown. 

The concert was planned for that evening 
and Madge, when she finished the dress, pre- 
pared for bed. She was very tired. But, 
just as she was about to creep between the 


























Forgetting his interest in Alida, Robert again 
felt Madge's charm as he said: “ This is like 


old times!” 


covers the children, wide awake, burst into 
the room. 

“Oh, get up Mumsey,” they shrilled in 
chorus, “you promised to take us on a pic- 
nic!” And Madge, not wanting to break a 
promise, got up wearily and dressed. And 
she and the children had their picnic. 

Of course, that evening, Madge was tired. 
But, despite her weariness, she was radiant 
in her remodeled wedding dress. Even her 
husband, forgetting his interest in Alida, felt 
again her charm as he exclaimed: 

“This reminds me of old times!” 

And Madge, seeing his expression as he 
looked at her, laughed happily as she an- 
swered: 

“And I thought I had disguised it com- 
pletely !” 

The Alden home was filled with fashion- 
able guests but none of them were more 
beautiful than Madge—or more smartly 
gowned. Alida Alden watched her jealously 
and Robert’s eyes dwelt on her with an 
awakened look in them. When he began to 
play it was at her that he looked, toward her 
that he directed the appeal of his music. 

To Madge the melody that he played was 
like peace after a weary struggle. She was 
very tired from her day with the children, 
and her night-long attempt at dressmaking, 
and the music held almost a hypnotic in- 
fluence that bade her close her eyes and rest. 
While her husband played on—his whole soul 
in his music—her tired eyelids drooped over 
her heavy eyes, and she slept. And when, 
amid a storm of applause, Robert finished 
playing she was still asleep. And it was 
only when he made his way to her chair, to 
hear her praise of his playing, that she waked 
up. Seeing the anger in his face she tried 
to divert the situation. 

“I’m afraid, dear,” she said, “that you 
played a lullaby!” But there was no laugh- 
ter in Robert’s face when he answered. 
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The Woman Who 


Understood 


(Continued ) 


“You had better go and rest.” And Madge, 
cut to the heart by the scorn in his voice, 
turned and left the room. As she reached the 
~ hall she saw lonely little Marian sitting on 
the top step of the stairs and with a cry 
she gathered the forlorn child into her arms. 

In the meanwhile Robert and Alida Alden 
had drifted out of the drawing room and 
into the dimly lighted music room. And 
there Alida pretended to sympathize with 
him while, with eyes and lips and hands, she 
was actually trying to fascinate him. She 
succeeded only too well for just as Madge, 
who had tucked little Marian into bed, 
reached the door of the music room she saw 
her husband reach out his arms to Alida and 
crush her in them, while his violin, typifying 
his career, lay forgotten on a divan. It was 
with a broken heart that she turned away. 

After a moment Robert released Alida 
from his arms and, becoming suddenly prac- 
tical, they decided that they must leave the 
music room by different exits so that the 
guests would suspect nothing. As Alida went 
quickly out of a rear door she overturned 
a candle which caught fire in a light drapery, 
but, in their hurry, neither she nor Robert 
noticed the tiny flame—or remembered the 
violin. 

But Mr. Alden, who had been suspicious 
all evening, discovered that his wife and 
Robert had been together in the music room 
—even though Madge tried, in every way, to 
shield them. And it was only because Madge 
asked him to leave her alone with her hus- 
band that a terrible scene was avoided. 
Straightforward to the very end, Madge 
asked her husband frankly, if he cared for 
Alida and he told her that Alida understood 
him and she never could.’ And it was as 
they stood, looking silently at each other, 
that the fire in the music room burst its 
bounds. 

Robert, all musician again, thought as 
soon as he saw the fire, of his violin. And, 
dashing in through smoke and flames, he 
rescued it. It was only when he reached 
the air again that he collapsed in a heap— 
his hands and face badly blackened and 
burned. But he held his violin clasped to his 
breast. 

Alida Alden was in Roberts room—bend- 
ing over his bed—when the great specialist 
arrived. Naturally mistaking her for Rob- 
ert’s wife he said curtly, 


“Will you please step outside, Mrs. 


Knight? I want to examine your husband’s | 


hands.” And Alida went hurriedly, and a 
little thankfully, from the room. 


When the specialist came out he looked | 
He turned to Alida who, with. 


very grave. 
Mr. Alden and Madge, was waiting in the 
hall, and said: 

“There is only one way to save your hus- 
band’s hands so that he can play again. 
Someone must give skin to be grafted on 
to them.” 

There was blank silence for a moment be- 
fore Madge stepped forward. 

“You have made a mistake,” she said 
quietly, “J am his wife. And I am ready to 
do anything to save him!” 

It was Mr. Alden who spoke, suddenly, 
from the background. 

“Is he worth it?” he questioned. But 
there was no doubt in Madge’s face as she 
answered : 

“I know what his music means to him!” 

And the specalist, going back to Robert, 
told him that his wife had consented to 
undergo the operation; not realizing, of 
course, that Robert—judging by the first 
mistake in identity—thought that Alida 
Alden was the one who was literally giving 
her skin for him. 
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Elegance of finish, perfec- 
tion of fit, exclusiveness of 
style, economy in cost and 
wear endow “Best Knit” 
Hosiery with a standard of 
merit which best meets 
the exacting re- 
quirements of men 
thoroughly versed 
in the essentials 
of correct attire 











and true hosiery values. 
A full range of colors 
and most desirable 
weights and styles. Silk, 
cashmere, lisle, silk plaited, 
silk lisle, silk and wool. 
Ask your deal- 
er. Milwaukee 
Hosiery Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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Your Skin Tells Your cAge 


unless you know how to retain its beauty by use of proper creams. 
To find exactly the cream your skin needs—to restore the come 
plexion charm of Youth, stand in a good light—examine your 
face critically—select and use the cream indicated in the Chart. 
Advice of Marinello Experts may be secured at our 


CHART OF MARINELLO CREAMS 


Western Office: 
1404 Mallers Bldg. 
Chicago 

Eastern Office. 
866 Fifth Ave, 
New York 


Proved By Use In More 
Than 4000 Beauty Shops 


Acne Cream—for pimples and blackheads. 

Astringent Cream—for oily skins and shiny noses. 
Combination Cream—for dry and sallow skins. 
Foundation Cream—for u.__ efore face powder. 

Lettuce Cream—for cleansing in place of soap and water, 
Motor Cream—for skin protection before exposure. 
Tissue Cream—for wrinkles and crow’s feet. 

Whitening Cream—for freckles and ELLO 
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on Hair, Now’ 


*‘And my hair was quite gray a 
short time ago! 

“It was falling out, getting brittle and 
stringy. Myscalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. Theitch- 
ing stopped instantly. There was no more 
dandruff. And—marvel of marveis—it is 
now restored to its original color—not a 
gray hair shows anywhere!” 

Kolor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is 
colorless, stainless, harmless and restores 
original color to gray hair simply by put- 
ting hair and scalp in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special trial offer; also Free 

k on Hair which explains how Kolor- 
Bak restores gray hair toits original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 W. 38th St., Dept. 586 Chicago 











Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


WU steltt yt telet Mmeld 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 

- heipless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 

) ack and playing 

year. A little 

, as playing 


= ‘ 2 Philo ‘Burt ‘Apoliests 3 
en -aligttme weeks. We have successfully 
reated more than 30,000 cases the past 17 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac 
cept our offer The photogr aphs 
show how light ty slastic 
and easily 

Philo Bi 


torturous plast 
her or steel! 
every sufferer w 
weakened or def 
spine owes it to 
Tom beh Zs-14, ¢:\4-masleaely 40) 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you wi lescribe the 
it will aid us aves vee 
te information at once 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
329K Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 


case 


Have Strong, Healthy 
Eyes. If they Tire, Itch, 
Smart or Burn, if Sore, 


MURINE. ™ 
Irritated, Inflamed or 


Your EYES Granulated, use Murine 


Soothes, Refreshes. Safe for 
infant orAdult. Atall Druggists. Write for 
Free Eye Book. Marine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


Every 


| For the 


Night t end Morning. | 





The operation was successful—of course 
specialist was a great specialist. 
Madge suffered terribly, very terribly—the 
skin had been 
shoulders—but the suffering was nothing as 
compared to the pain caused by her hus- 
band’s cruelty. For Robert, after the opera- 
tion, asked only for Alida—thinking that she 
was the one who had sacrificed herself for 
him. And Alida, when she came in response 
to his summons, was not big enough or fair 
enough to confess that she had done noth- 
ing of the sort—while Robert, with his eyes 
bandaged, could not see the truth. He told 
her at once that he loved her supremely and 
Madge, standing in the doorway, heard him 
and, sobbing, exclaimed— 

“T won't stand in your way!” And she 
hurried out, filled with thoughts of suicide— 
the same thoughts that Alida had put, years 
before, into Robert’s mind. Entering her 
room she searched for 2 revolver, the re- 
volver that—long ago—she had taken from 
Robert—and was about to end her life when 
little Peggy, in the nursery, cried out sharply. 
And Madge, remembering her children, and 
her duty to them, laid down the revolver 


taken from her arms and ° 


ind went to the sobbing little girl 

It was Mr. Alden, coming into the sick 
room, who set things straight. It was he 
who told Robert of Madge’s wonderful spirit 
of sacrifice, and of Alida’s despicable part 
in the whole affair. 

“You poor miserable fool!” he growled, 
it the last, “Alida wouldn’t hurt a hair of 
her head for any one. It is your own won- 
derful wife who did it!” 

And Robert, tearing off the 
learned the truth at last! 

Of course, Madge forgave him. The love- 
woman always does forgive her man! She 
came to him at once—when he sent the 
nurse for her—came almost timidly. And, 
in answer to his prayer for pardon and un- 
derstanding she bent over his bed with a 
madonna expression on her face. 

And, as she kissed him, she smiled tenderly 
—as a mother smiles at a wayward child. 

When Robert grew strong again—it was 
like old times, the precious, wonderful times 
before Alida Alden had come into their lives. 
Bobby and Peggy had their playmate, and 
Madge the eager lover of their “Greenwich 
Village” days 
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Kidding Mother Nature 














A lovely violet could not move 
this jazz artist to verse 


ERHAPS you remember the old-fash- 
Piers: type of scenic title which was 

designed to elevate the soul while the 

pictures were instructing the mind. 
These title-writers would gush forth in 
streams of lovely slush whenever a rural 
scene was flashed on the screen. The mere 
glimpse of a mountain peak combined with 
a pine branch was enough to send them into 
fits of estatic doggerel. A primrose by the 
river’s brim was never a simple primrose 
to this title-writer-—it was a signal for 
deluge of assorted adjectives. And a harm- 
less necessary hill—any old kind of a hill— 
would be sure to bring forth something like 
this: 


‘Yon gentle hill, so soft and green 
The sweetest sight eye e’er hath seen.” 


They would go on and on like that until 
the audience would leave the theater pre- 
pared to curse nature and die. It didn’t 
matter how awe-inspiring the pictures were 
—the sub-titles were so simply awful that 
they took all the joy out of country life 
in America. 


udvertisemenr 


By ALISON SMITH 


Katharine Hilliker, editor and title-writer 
of the Chester Outing Science, has changed 
all that. She didn’t mean to do it—in fact 
she started out to be a well regulated, 
properly soulful title writer. But she sim- 
ply couldn’t get that way. 

So, in desperation one day, she delib- 
erately “jazzed” her scenic sub-titles just to 
see what would happen. What did happen 
was that the Strand audience sat up and 
chuckled and begged for more in letters to 
C. L. Chester who owns the pictures. And 
now she is an utterly abandoned jazz artist 
whom even a lonely violet could not move 
to tender verse 

For example:—If you give her a water- 
fall scenic, does she write gentle things 
about the waterfall whose splashes clear 
bring sweetest music to our ear? She does 
not. She turns it into a_half-whimsical, 
half-hilarious treatise on prohibition and 
calls it “Mr. Outing Climbs Aboard.” And 
when she is confronted by a nice learned 
picture on Japanese industries, does she fill 
it with soothing statistics on where things 
would reach if placed end to end? Not she 
Instead, it emerges as a satire on educa- 
tional films in general under the ironic title 
of “Mr. Outing Instructs.” 

In a educational treatise on fishing indus- 
tries she will announce on the title screen 
“This is the colony in New Jersey with a 
birth-rate of fifteen million babies a year.” 
And, in describing the habits of the small 
mouth black bass she says, “Does Mrs. S 
M. B. Bass sit on the nice eggs once they 
are laid? Not on your life. Suffrage had 
the Bass family by the tail when Eve was 
still a rib and it is Mr. Bass who sits on 
the gravel patch and welcomes his offspring 
into a cold cruel world.” 

You would never suspect that she was a 
wild revolutionist when you meet her. She 
looks more like something out of Vogue— 
she dresses that way. And before she wrote 
her fatal first sub-title, she was a perfectly 
correct art editor on a San Francisco daily 
and an earnest war worker in the Committee 
of Public Information, in the Division of 
Films 
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Cinemaphobia! 



























F you detest films with an uncompromis- 
ing, unreasoning, irrational, “bitter-end” 
detestation, you might read what George 
Jean Nathan has to say about them in 

the Smart Set. 


George Jean Nathan and Channing Pollock 
run a close race as the champion film haters. 
Both, see red, grab for their sharpest pen, 
and write with 100 proof vitriol when they 
feel an attack of cinemaphobia coming on. 


Mr. Nathan seems to be suffering from a 
bad attack of photoplay indigestion, and his 
stomach simply refuses to retain anything 
that is seasoned with celluloid. 


“The Hooligan at the Gate” is the snappy, 
if inelegant, title that introduces Mr. Na- 
than’s article, and here are some of the 
charges in the indictment: 


‘More than any other force, more than 
any other ten forces all compact, have the 
moving pictures in the last dozen years suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in reducing further the 
taste, the sense and the general culture of 
the American nation. Like a_ thundering 
flood of bilge and scum, the flapdoodle of 
the films has swept over the country carry- 
ing before it what seeds of perception were 
sprouting, however faintly, among our les- 
ser peoples. And today the cinema, ranking 
the second largest industry in the States, 
proudly views the havoc it has wrought and 
turns its eyes to new Belgiums.” 


“They have gagged the mouths of almost 
every newspaper with a rich advertising rev- 
enue: if there is a newspaper in the land 
that has the honour and respectability to call 
the moving pictures by their right name, I 
haven’t heard it.” 


“They have bought imaginative actors and 
converted them into face-makers and me- 
chanical dolls.” 


“They have elected for their editors and 
writers the most obscure and talentless fail- 
ures of journalism and the tawdry periodi- 
cals.” 


“And presently—as I observed last month 
—they sweep their wet tongue across the 
American theatre. By the time this gets 
into print, the moving picture organizations 
will—unless a miracle intervenes—have be- 


gun to get a strangle hold on the native 
theatre. In a year or two, save some mys- 
terious Jeanne d’Arc come to the rescue, 
the- American drama will be dictated to, 
not by the Belascos with all their faults, 
but by the Marcus Loews with all theirs.” 

“For all the wails I have heard against 
you, you have—save in one instance—never 
been other than fair in your dealings with 


any publisher or any magazine or any writer 
with whom, as editor and writer, I have 
come into contact. But, gentlemen, you 
would buy a soul, or sell one, for a nickel.” 


Well, anyhow, Mr. Nathan has his views 
on the subject. If he would write with 
about one thousand percent more knowledge 
of the business his views might have some 
semblance of familiarity with his subject. 
But why argue pictures with a gentleman 
afflicted with cinemaphobia. It’s an incura- 
ble disease. Then too, everyone has a right 
to his own idea of pleasure (18th amendment 
excepted) and if the gifted George Jean 
didn’t have something to pick on he would 
be the unhappiest man in the world. 

You’ve got to pass the cake to him—he’s 
no Pollyanna. 





When charms 
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like these their powerfdisplay, 
And steal the wildered heart away— 
Who can, dissembling, coldly seem 

s Unmoved as by an idle dream? —Nizamt 
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THREE 
YEARS 
TO PAY 
for this 
beautiful 


MEISTER PIANO 


and a guaranteed saving of $100 to $150 


Eight exquisite styles to choose from and 
the one you select will be sent to you on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL— ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


If you like the piano we will sell it to you on small monthly 
Fryments to suit your convenience as low as $7 per month. 

o cash deposit asked. No interest on payments. No extras 
of any kind. Stool free with piano. Write today for our 100- 

age illustrated catalog in the natural colors of the wood. 

t’s free. If you_are interested in player-pianos send for 
our freecatalog. We have a fine selection. 


Rothschild & Company, Dept. P. M.-4, Chicago, Ill. 
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AVoice of 


Magnetic Power 
and Beauty 


Yours Through This 
Wonderful New Method 


A strong, clear, forceful voice 

is one of the greatest business 

and social assets you can possess, 

People are instantly attracted 

to the man or woman whose 

voice reveals a rich quality or 

resonance and power. Don’ 

envy the perfect voice when it 

is actually within your reach! A few moments: 

day in your own home devoted to the remarkable 

Feuchtinger Methed will bring surprising results 

in an unusually short time. If your voice is harsh, 

husky, droning, weak, stuttering, stammering or 
lisping this new method can 
work wonders for you. 


Voice Culture Book 
FREE Write today for our free 


illustrated book on voice 
culture which we will gladly send 
you without obligation. Find 
out why the perfect voice is such 
a success magnet. Read what 
hundreds of satisfied students 
have written us. Learn how this 
remarkable course inay help you 
as it has helped thousands of 
others—among them European 
opera stars, speakers and men 
and women inevery walk of life. 
SEND A POSTAL TO-DAY 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 9535 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cupid says: “Secure a Satin Skin” 


SATIN SKIN POWDER is dense, 
“holds tight,” clings with the tena- 
city of the true friend that it is to 
your skin. Bestows refined fairness, 
a “smart” well groomed appear- 
ance. The best party and theatre 
powder, because it stays on. Satin 
Skin is stunning in street effect, neu- 
tralizing the brightness of day and 
sunlight, with a satiny soft glow. 
Made in five finest shades: Flesh, 
white, pink, brunette, naturelle. 





A girl likes a fair faced, clean look- 
ing, manly fellow. The same fellow 
prefers natural beauty, a girl with 
satin skin. The secret of a satin 
skin is found in Satin Skin Cream 
(Cold or Greaseless), an essence of 
perfuming flowers, healing herbal 
extracts, beautifying balsams. You 
can make your skin a smooth, satin 
skin, free from blemish, add to your 
attractiveness, comfort and charm, 
by daily using Satin Skin Cream. 


I. At night apply Satin Skin Cold Cream to wet skin. 
Il. Day and evening use Satin Skin Greaseless Cream. 
Ill. Satin Skin Powder gives satiny finish. Choice of 5 tints: 


Sold at leading toilet counters. SATIN SKIN LABORATORY, Mnoftr., Detroit, U.S.A. 
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Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“J Would Not Part With It for $10,000”’ 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. 
says another. 











“‘Worth more than a farm,” 
In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 
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Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
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velops erect, graceful figure. Bringsrest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
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placed internal organs; re- 
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ens the back; corrects Bo S 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache, 


curvatures, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to 
wear, 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated book- 
let, measurement blank, etc., and 
read our very liberal proposition. 
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Alice Lake 


(Concluded from page 46) 
my dressing-room—and here I am. Almost 
a Keystone story itself.” 

“Did you find serious drama difficult after 
comedy ?” 

“At first—yes. In comedy you have to 
work at top speed, and when I tried to slow 
down for real acting it almost killed me. 

“<‘T can’t do it, I can’t,’ I groaned to my- 
self. And then I thought: ‘You little fool, 
haven’t you got any brains? Of course you 
can do it, but you’ve got to learn how.’ 

“And that’s where comedy experience was 
invaluable. I had learned to think quickly, 
like an athlete. I discovered that I could 
tell when I was about to do a thing the 
wrong way, and change instantaneously, 
without getting out of step.” 

Like a good many other young women 
who have made a success of acting for pic- 
tures, Miss Lake owes her start to the fact 
that she and Vitagraph were both born in 
Brooklyn. Half a dozen years ago, the 
doors of the Flatbush studio were open wide 
to screen aspirants. Extra girls were always 
needed for big scenes and Smith and Black- 
ton were on the lookout for talent. Names 
did not mean so much, stars were just in 
the making. Vitagraph was the cradle of 
genius because it was one of the first studios 
located in the biggest city in the world. 

Statisticians have declared that out of 
every ten normal girls, nine want to be 
actresses. Miss Lake was entirely normal, 
and was one of the nine. 

Such is the slender story of this slender 
young person. There is something strangely 
cor..adictory about her diminutive little fig- 
ure—she is only five feet tall—and the im- 
pression of a remarkable capacity which she 
gives in ail her speeches and movements. 
Perhaps it is the self-possession that comes 
from dealing quickly with unexpected contin- 
gencies, such as arise constantly in the stren- 
uous life of a comedienne. You ask her a 
question, her gray eyes focus sharply upon 
something, and she replies. There is no 
waste. She seems perfectly disciplined, 
knowing exactly what she knows and mak- 
ing no pretense of wisdom beyond that point. 
She has discovered that being an actress is 
not a pose, not a dissipation, not a lark, not 
a recreation, but a business that requires 
constant study, just as being a banker, or 
a lawyer, or a shoe salesman requires study. 
She has no sweeping theories about pictures 
nor about her part in them. It is her job. 
She comes to the studio, finds out what is 
expected of her, and does it to the best of 
her ability. No waste. No protesting that 
it should be done this or that or the other 
way—that’s somebody else’s job. She feels 
that all her ability should be used upon her 
own. 

This does not mean that she goes through 
her days mechanically—put so much girl 
into a machine and take out so much drama. 
If you saw her impersonation of the unfortu- 
nate young woman in “Should a Woman 
Tell?” you know that besides mind she puts 
heart into her work. 

“The hardest thing I ever did,” she says, 
“was that scene where Meta tells her mother 
of her unfaifhful lover. It could not be 
emotional in the hysterical sense, and yet 
the tears had to come. It was to be a por- 
trayal of a girl who was just crushed, al- 
most speechless. Anyone can work herself 
up into a frenzy of grief where weeping is 
almost involuntary, but to make the tragedy 
clear by the exact opposite means was a 
problem. What was worse, I was feeling 
especially happy. However, it had to be 
done, and somehow or other I shut out 
everything but this poor girl from my mind. 
But I was a wreck for days afterwards. That 
sort of thing tears your nerves into shreds.” 

It’s only a little Lake, but it’s deep. 
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so much the same shape on both sides that 
it is hard to see the first joint. This would 
be, under other circumstances, a very sure 
sign of the lack of consideration for others, 
but the rest of the hand has so many signs 
of being easy-going and of having a good 
temper, that this would probably be a wrong 
diagnosis. 

The exceedingly well padded ridge just be- 
low the fingers is still another sign of easy- 
going self-indulgence. This person would 
not be too fond of hard work. The best 
feature of the hand, after its sign of non- 
irritability, is its appreciatively artistic first 
and fourth fingers, but they set at rather a 
questionable angle. 

No. 7 represents the executive or business 
type in the proportions of the whole hand, 
with decided leanings toward the artistic and 
constructive in the shape and unequal length 
of the fingers. This is the hand of an ener- 
getic executive, with force, imagination, re- 
source and ability, but with very few illu- 
sions. The fingers are better than the palm, 
for they indicate many qualities that are not 
easy to find in the hand of the average ad- 
ministrator of large affairs. They show an 
appreciation of color and texture in fabrics, 
for instance—a love of really good workman- 
ship, which is also rare in this type of hand. 
The palm is strong in structure and gives 
evidence of a good constitution, but it also 
shows the strain of a continued sedentary 
life. It is a gifted hand but to certain ex- 
tent a self-indulgent one, not worrying much 
about the man next door, rather impatient 
of ordinary restraint. 

The hand of No. 8 is very unusual in its 
wedge-like shape; the palm is wide and thick 
at the heel and narrows down very sharply 
toward the fingers. They are wide at the top 
and narrow at the tips making the palm look 
astonishingly heavy. If it is natural for the 
thumb to stand out at this sharp angle it is 
a very self-centered hand. gEven without the 
thumb and notwithstanding its fineness or 
line and its delicate fingers, the hand is a very 
willful one. Ambition is its ruling note, and 
behind it is the driving power of that big 
palm. While it shows great physical stamina 
it leads me to suspect tendencies toward 
melancholia. It is a hand that would gain 
its point in many ways, by tact one day and 
force of will the next for her mind is very 
acute and her force of will overpowering. 
She never fears to face an issue or to force it. 

Intelligence makes for a fine hand rather 
than any physical gift. You will not find a 
good one on a stupid person. Some of the 
best ones I have ever seen have been on 
laborers. The dirt of toil could not obscure 
the character lines on No. 9. Their owners 
may have lacked a finished education, but 
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The Story Your Hands Tell 


(Continued from page 30) 


the character was there. These in photo- 
graph No. 9 are fine examples of what a 
good workingman’s hand is like. It is first 
of all, good tempered. In fact, it almost 
smiles at you. It has nothing to hide. It 
has a fine sense of order and proportion. It 
has nervous and physical strength enough for 
the day’s task and some left over. It goes 
about its work earnestly, patiently, accu- 
rately. It has time for a good-natured joke 
with everybody. It has a fine sense of re- 
sponsibility, and it is more than ordinarily 
kind to children. It is not the hand of a 
Bolshevik, and can still turn in an honest 
day’s work without losing its self-respect. 


No. 10 shows astonishing driving power. 
It would be a great hand to entrust with 
the accomptishment of difficult and compli- 
cated tasks. It has unlimited self-confidence, 
and sturdy, aggressive ability. It is not the 
hand of a person with great vision, but the 
kind that gets down to brass tacks and does 
the work before it without fuss or feathers. 
All things being equal, it is a good tempered 
hand, with no irritability in it. Although 
kind enough, this hand seems somewhat lack- 
ing in regard to feelings of others. There 
are two reasongMfor this, one of them being 
that he would get too much engaged in 
plowing ahead to have time to think of the 
other fellow’s feelings. And the other rea- 
son would be that his own self-confidence 
would lead him to think his own opinion 
best in nearly every case, and the signs of 
this are the finger tips that do not taper 
down quite enough, and the thumb that is 
too thick just before it begins to turn at the 
first joint. Of course, it is a weakness to un- 
derestimate the other fellow, but as I said 
before, this man is a marvel at getting things 
done, and in the end he will win out, for 
with the passage of time he will be more 
and more willing to study and learn from 
others. 

Hand No. 11 has a combination of good 
qualities that would be hard to beat. A long 
thumb—decision; a wide, deep palm—stam- 
ina; long unequal length, big fingers—brains, 
imagination and a touch of philosophy. 
There is beside in this hand something that 
leads you to think that he would have a 
fine sense of his moral obligations. * This 
man would fight for a square deal for him- 
self and get it. If you don’t believe it, look 
again at his thumb. But he would be just 
as quick to put up a fight to give the other 
fellow an equally square deal. 

He would be a man of very decided opin- 
ions but of real vision. Interested in lit- 
erature and the arts, successful in business, 
surrounded with loyal friends, the world is 
a very pleasant place in which to live. 





“The Pessimist” 
By Chester H. Thompson 


EHOLD, I come with palsied hand, 
And grimace on my face; 
For know ye I’m the Pessimist, 
Accursed of all the race. 


I poison every thing that’s good, 

I crab where e’er I go, 

And now I’ve found 4 virgin field, 
It is the Picture Show. 


I'll pass amongst the Movie Fans, 

I'll show them where it’s wrong, 

And soon I'll change their merry tunes, 
Unto a sadder song. 


No more will bright lights shine at night, 
Proclaiming far the name, 

Of Movie Stars that’s won the Mass, 
And gained a world-wide fame. 


But what is that I see far off, 
That guides the people’s way? 
At last it is old Common-sense, 
I fear he’s come to stay. 


Then I must go to other climes, 
Far from his pesky reach; 
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And crab alone beside the waves, 
With crabs upon the beach. 
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A®* discordant as 


a costume of 
pink and orange, or. 
as a precious jewel 
set in a tarnished 
mounting, is a youth- 
ful, piquant face framed 
in gray, faded hair. 


Inattention to this impor- 
tant detail of the toilette is 
responsible for the failures of 
many women of otherwise im- 
peccable .appearance to win 


recognition in society or advancement 
in the professions or in business. 


Gray, mottled or streaked hair 
may not be any more readily con- 
doned than soiled linen or a shiny 
nose. To be well groomed the hair 
must be neatly coiffed and any gray 
spots or streaks must be tinted. 


BROWNATONE 


Absolutely harmless ana instant 
in its results is the BROWNA. 
TONE method for restoring to faded, 
gray hair all its pristine beauty and 
exact original color—any shade from 


golden to black. 


net flomad 
for Trial Bottle 


and valuable booklet on 
the care of the hair. 


Two colors: ‘‘Light to 
Medium Brown’’ and 
**Dark Brown to Black.’’ 
Two sizes: 35 cents and 
$1.15. In Canada, 50 
cents and $1.50. 
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“Aphrodite” 


(Continued from page 36) 


he was shaking both my hands and saying, 
‘You are my Chrysis! I wanted to test your 
voice. I wanted to take you by surprise so 
that you would not know I was making a 
test. I heard you perfectly from the back 
of the orchestra, despite all this racket. 
When can you come to my office and sign 


| your contract?’ 


woman desirous of a beautiful skin should ever be with- | 


ETHEL CLAYTON. 


Boncilla Beautifier 


Prepared from Mme. Boncilla’s famous formula 


CLEARS THE COMPLEXION 
REMOVES BLACKHEADS 
LIFTS OUT THE LINES 


out this perfect toilet requisite.- 


CLOSES ENLARGED PORES | 


Gives the skin a velvety softness and youthful 
texture. 


You can now take these treatments yourself by 
a simple application of this wonderful preparation. 

In a few minutes after applied you feel the sooth- 
ing, lifting sensation that assures you of its work of 
youthful restoration. It /i/ts out the lines. 


Boncilla Beautifier is more than a skin treatment. 
It acts on the muscles and tissues of the face, giving 
a firmness and youthfulness in place of any saggi- 
ness of the skin or tissues of the face. It also renews 
the circulation of the blood in the face, giving it a 
renewed fresh, clear, radiant glow of health. 

You will note the improvement from the first 
treatment. Use twice a week until you get the face 
free from lines and other imperfections, then occa- 
sionally to keep it so. 

You shall not be disappointed, for if it does not 


“That is the story of my engagement.” 

And a darn good story too. A typical 
Gest anecdote. He’s a shrewd one, is Mor- 
ris. 

We considered the subject of work—and 
how much more work a body could stand. 
Miss Dorothy had arrived at the studio at 
10:30 o’clock that morning. She had gone 
to her dressing room, arrayed herself in the 
make-up of the part she was playing in Bar- 
rie’s “Half an Hour,” had posed for two or 
three dozen scenes and gone to her dressing 
room lunch. At one o’clock she would re- 
turn to the studio, caper before the camera 
until five o’clock, return to her apartment, 
eat her dinner, and leave for the Century 
Theatre. At eight she would have adjusted 
the few clothes that the heroine of “Aphro- 
dite” is permitted to wear, and from eight 
o'clock until eleven, she would lend pictorial 
and dramatic interest to the story of that 
spectacular drama. By twelve midnight she 


| would be home again, and after a light sup- 


fully satisfy you, we return to you the full price | 


paid, as per our guarantee with each jar. 


If your dealer will not supply you promptly, 
send $1.56 covering price and Revenue Stamps. 


The Crown Chemical Company 
Dept. 10 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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a new comfort for mother and baby 
This Baby Crib for your auto is being used by thousands of 


families. An ingenious SPRING arrangement enables 
the baby to sleep over the roughest roads and mother can 
drive. No jars or shocks. It can be « ompet tly folded or 
quickly removed when not in use. Cover protects child 
from weather. Occupies no useful space in car. 

Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name. 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
Dept. F 219 North State Street, Chicago 






















Your legs will appear straight 
when you wear 


| Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable invention—Combination hose- 
supporter and pant-leg Straightener — 
Quick'v adjusted to fit various degrees 
of bowlegs; as easy to put on and com- 
fortable to wear as any ordinary garter 
—no harness or padded forms; just 
ingenious special garter for bowlegged 
men improves appearance wonderfully. 
Bowlegged men everywhere are wearing them; enthusias- 
tic: Write for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope, 


S-L GARTER CoO. 
808 Trust Co. Bidg. DAYTON, OHIO 
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per, would be tucked in bed by her anxious 
maid, with nothing to do but dream of her 
newer triumphs until nine o’clock next morn- 
ing. 

“Tt’s a hard life,” she said, “but it’s worth 
while. No one will ever know how eager I 
was to get back to the stage. I know the 
impression is general that I had never acted 
in the spoken drama before being trusted 
with this part, but as a matter of fact, I 
had two years’ experience in stock—work 
that carried me through a range of parts of 
all descriptions.” 

She paused and I knew instinctively that 
this was the time to put the familiar query, 
as to which Miss Dorothy had rather do— 
act or pose, and I put it and got it over 
with. 

“Tf I could afford it,” said she, “I would 
do nothing but act. I am devoted to the 
theater and always have been. I love it— 
hard work, stuffy dressing rooms, smelly 
stages and all. I am almost as eager to 
get to the theater to-night after playing 
Chrysis as I was that wonderful opening 
night when my success or failure meant 
everything to me, and I am crazy, literally 
crazy, to play another part next year, if I 
do not go on with this one. But, alas, I 
cannot afford to give up the pictures. Nei- 
ther, for the matter of that, do I want to 
give them up. But if I were forced to make 
my choice between the screen and the stage, 
other things being equal, I would unhesitat- 
ingly choose the stage.” 

“Tt’s the applause ?” I ventured. 

“It’s the fascination,” said she, “and the 
satisfaction. It is the inspiration the actress 
in the theater gets from her audience, that 
the actress before the camera never feels. 
It is the lights, the stage, the voice, the 
human contact. It is—” 

“Tt is the theater,” I said, and she agreed. 

We drifted back to pictures. “There was 
a rumor, so I’ve heard, that at one time 
you thought seriously of giving up the 
movies.” 

“There was a time,” said she, “when the 
pictures thought seriously of giving me up.” 

“Why ?” 

“Fat.” 

“Fat?” 

“Just plain, ordinary, fat. Not flesh. Fat. 
And, ye gods, how I worked to conquer it. 
I walked miles and miles. I rode horse- 
back until I couldn’t move. I took enough 
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steam baths to vaporize an ordinary body. 
I starved for days and days—and added 
flesh by the minute. I became so weakened 
under this vigorous treatment that I had not 
the strength to fight any longer. Then, just 
as I was about to give up, one of the 
numerous remedies, or all of them in combi- 
nation, began working in my favor and I 
have had no trouble since. I am not, I 
grant you, the airy, fairy Dorothy I should 
like to be, even now, but neither am I as 
I threatened to become.” 

We talked of her early pictures. “Which 
of them,” I asked her, “do you think formed 
the foundation on which all your success has 
been builded ?” 

“T have always thought,” she said, “that 
the work I did in ‘The Disciple’ was most 
responsible.” 

“That was the picture in 
beauty was first discovered ?” 

Her make-up hid most of her modest 
blushes as she answered. 

“No, that was the picture in which I 
worked hardest to conceal such beauty as 
the Lord has given me. That is why I at- 
tracted attention. 

“At that time, you may recall, every 
actress in the movies was struggling to be 
beautiful. Nothing but a screen star’s face 
and figure—and principally her face—were 
talked about. Every girl who applied for a 
position, unless she was an eccentric comedi- 
enne, and realized it (which few did), consid- 
ered it her duty to smile and smirk and look 
as much like Mary Pickford as possible. The 
part they gave me in ‘The Disciple’ was that 
of a mad girl. She had many scenes in 
which she wandered, a wild thing, through 
the forest. I never had seen a mad girl or 
read of one who was not disheveled. I de- 
termined to play the part as true to my 
conception of such a character as I could. I 
wore old, torn clothes. I wet my hair and 
let it string about my face. I gave my face 
a drawn, pinched look. My director ac- 
cepted it as an evidence of my willingness 
to make a great sacrifice in the name of 
art, and I acted that part for all I was 
worth. 

“As a result, my appearance was in such 
marked contrast to that of the other women 
in the case that I attracted attention and 
from that time on I have had no difficulty 
at all in securing positions.” 

“But,” I said, “it is Dorothy Dalton, the 
beauty, we hear most about.” 

“T do not mean,” she hurried on, “that I 
went on playing ugly roles. There are not 
many of them written in the scenarios. I 
was soon playing ingenues and heroines who 
were supposed to be beautiful. But if I 
had not been given that chance in ‘The 
Disciple’ to prove that I could act, I prob- 
ably would have been in competition with 
all the other good looking girls of the screen 
for years and might never—” 

“Might never have been working sixteen 
hours a day and worrying about the income 
tax,” I ventured. 

“Right,” said she. 

Anna took the luncheon things away. 

“Don’t you want to rest?” I asked, being 
a considerate party. 

“T never rest,” said she, “except on Sun- 
day. Then all I have to do is to turn my- 
self over to a masseuse, a manicurist and 
a hairdresser, take a few ‘setting up’ exer- 
cises, go for a long walk, or a long ride, if 
the weather. dosen’t permit walking, read a 
half dozen scenarios, talk to a few directors, 
producers and such, and visit with the friends 
who call. The rest of the day I have to 

myself.” 

“What kind of parts would you rather 
play ?” 

“Vamps. 


which your 


But they won’t let me. Vamps 
* 
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“Aphrodite” 
(Concluded ) 


are no longer vogue. Every time I try one | 
now the letters pour in by the basketful. | 
‘Why does Miss Dalton do this sort of | 
thing?’ ‘Can’t you let Miss Dalton be her 
natural self?’ ‘Please, Miss Dalton, no more 
bad women.’ And so on.” 

“But why do you like to play vamps?” 


“Because they are always the best acting | 
they | 


There is something to them, 
They live.” 


parts. 
have character and force. 


I asked her if she thought the pictures | 


were going to improve. She thought they 
had improved. And if they had not it was 
not the producers’ fault. They were willing 
to pay any price for stories by 
writers, and casts of the best actors. 

“Whisper,” she whispered, 
them to get too good.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because if they were too good there 
would be no chance for the stars to save 
them.” 

Occasionally the truth will out. 
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E OUR READERS SAY. 


Letters from readers are invited by the edi- ; 
tor. They should be not more than three = 


hundred words in length, and must have = | 


attached the writer's name and address. = 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
Editor PHOTOPLAY. 
Dear Sir: 
N looking over February PuHotopray I 
read your article “Give Labor the Star 
Dressing Room.” I'll say, 
it right in a few words and I liked it. 


There are thousands of good workmen that | 
never have the spotlight turned on them. A | 


few articles more like that and any man with 

brains would endeavor to do better each 

time. Even if the public didn’t all read it, 

he would know somebody appreciated him. 
Atonzo F. KINNEY, 
Locomotive Engineer. 

Corsicana, Texas. 
Editor PHoTOPLAy. 
My dear sir: 


LEASE allow me to enter my protest 


against the manner in which the pro- | 


ray Why 1 Not? 


ducers of motion pictures abuse the manner- 
ism of speech of we Southerners. 

It is true that we rural folk use some 
words incorrectly, either intentionally or 
otherwise, according to the standards set up 
and maintained by staid college professors. 

There is one term of ours which if used 
in their presence, would cause the afore- 
mentioned C. P.’s to raise their eyes and 
hands—the former in supplication, the latter 
in disgust—to the skies. This particular 
term, so often used is: “You all.” 

However we speak this always in the 
plural form. Never in the singular. I ask 
them to bear this fact in mind when pro- 
ducing a sensible photo-play. They, the 
producers seem to forget that there are as 
intelligent people in the South as elsewhere. 

Now, for example I remember a photo- 
play was released, and it became quite a 

“drawing card” for the box-office, or was 
advertised as such. At any rate it was sup- 
posed to possess a Southern locale. And the 
way the Southern hero and heroine—also of 
the South—conversed—was—outrageous. 

Another instance of this barbarous butch- 
ery of the Southern dialect was manifest in 
a current release: “Bill Apperson’s Boy.” 

A born and bred Southerner, 
F. Juttus Starks. 


the best 


“T don’t want | 


you sure did hit | 
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Your Hair Needs “*‘Danderine”’ 


Save your 





hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 


long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 


Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine”’ 
| toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine’” 


hair. 


to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. 


at any drug or 


‘Hurry, Girls! 











F or - 65 Cents 


You can obtain the next three numbers of 
Photoplay Magazine, delivered to you by the 
postman anywhere in the U.S. 
This special offer is made as a trial eek 
tion. Also it will avoid the old story of ‘‘Sold 

Out,” if you happen to be alittle late at the 
news-stand. Send postal order to Dept. 17C. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 N. Clark Street 


GIVEN 
$20 


Hawaiian Gultar, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


(Canada 80c.) 


UKULEL 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 

Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or ‘Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc, 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


CHICAGO 











SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 42 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Well > 


['- is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you |i 
| yi to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe andcold have 


little effect upon you. 


you should weigh! 


of inspiration to your friends. 


Are you too thin? 


Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source 
In other words, LIVE. As sureas sunrise 
You Can Weigh exactly 

what you Should 


| by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for 
| what I have done for 92,000 women Ican dofor you. Are you too fleshy? 


Does your figure displease you? Let me help you 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your 


own hands and that 


you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor merase results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Druge_No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh, in any 
part of body 
Thin Bust, 
Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 


Chest, 


Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 

Poor Circulation 


Lame Back 


Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Trritability 
Constipation 


Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 


wait—you may forget it. 


I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 


how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 35, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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“WW OW 


P to the present time it has been almost 
impossible to get a face powder to 
stay on the face longer than it takes to 
put it on. You powder your nose nicely 
and the first gust of wind or the first puff 
of your handkerchief and away goes the 
powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 


spicuous, probably just at the very moment 
when you would give anything to appear at 


La.-nm 


ew (ott thon 


gent, discouraging flabbiness, crow’s feet 
and wrinkles. 
called La-may, (French, Poudre L’Amé). 
Because La-may is pure and because it stays 
on so well, it is already used by over a mil- 
lion American women. All dealers carry the 
large sixty cent box and many dealers also 
carry the generous thirty cent size. When 
you use this harmless powder and see 


This unusual .powder is | 


your best. A specialist has at last 
perfected a pure powder that 
really stays on; that stays on until 
you wash it off. It does not con- 
tain white lead or rice powder to 
make it stay on. This iniproved 
formula contains a medicinal 
powder doctors prescribe to im- 
prove the complexion. In fact, 
this powder helps to prevent 
and reduce enlarged pores and 
irritations. It is also astrin- 


how beautifully it improves your 
complexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty powder 
sold in New York. We will give 
you five thousand dollars if you 
can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at any price. There 
is also a wonderful La-may tal- 
cum that sells for only twenty-five 
cents. Herbert Roystone, Dept. 
K, 16 East 18th St., New York. 


(e)<§2)) 100 a week 
| W AT fo) ©) 3 5 for you i, 2,cen mate fhe 


| Scores of others are doing it with just two 
N WE WILL SEND 





lalleys. Many are making even more. Go in- 
to this business for yourself or run it in 
connection with yous peceent, ae 
Little money required. p you start. 
YOU ANY DIAMOND, 
WATCH, JEWELRY,SHOWN 
IN OUR CATALOG FOR 
FREE EXAMINATION 
——————— 


American Box Ball , 
There are 128 illustrated pages 


Box Ball is nearly all profit. 
| No operating expense. No pin 4 
boys, no helpers. Pins are re- 
of Diamond Rings, Diamon 
Vallieres, Diamond Ear Screws, 
Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond 


set and balls returned auto- 
: Box Ball is 
Studs, Watches, Wrist 


5 cents per 

player per 

game. Every- 

body has the 

price to play. 

And everybody 
wants to play Box 
Ball. More sport 
than ordinary 
bowling. More ex- 
citement. Women 
love the game as much 
as men. A crowd is 
always present. And 
the more that people 
play the game the 
more they like it. 


| matically. Electric lighted 
score board also operates 
automatically. These 
wonderful features add 
Watches; also our won ito the fascination of 
atches; - 
derfully ehowy assembled 
Solitaire Diamond Clus- 
. ters. Our Catalog shows 
Sey A all the standar world 


7 
ail / , 


the game, And they 
speed up the 
game. No 
time is lost. 
renowned Watches— 
solid gold and_ gold 
filled cases. Splen- 
did bargains in 25 
year guaranteed 
watches on 
_® credit terms 


- s\\t ! / 
en 


$ Your business grows 
2 ee) iy. = and grows. Start with one 
very article in ou — or two alleys and add to them as your receipts graw. 


riced un- 

Sana tol Whatever All profit—no expense _ 

you select will be sent Remember, rent is your only item. And if you 

prepaid by us. If satisfied, already havea store, that isalready taken careof. The 
game is a greater money-maker than ever since the 

saloons have closed. Let us show you what others are 

doing. We have factsand figures that will startle you. 

ittle cash is ded too Gi 

Pay as you earn fice hall payment dowa 

starts you. Pay the balance out of your = fits. Alleys easy to 

set up. Write us for full information Jo it today. Mail post 

card or letter. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., fNoAnAPouis: ino: 


pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it, balance 
divided into eight equal 
amounts, payable monthly. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 


Tept.N 502, 1¢3 M. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Stores in Leading Cities 














| vampire. 
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REMEMBER— 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher. 


When you write to advertisers please mention that 
you saw the advertisement in PHOTOPLAY. 


OT ee 


| Going to bed in style! 


TRUER EERE EEE REE 
Tt 








' aulitiess : ‘ 
Pajamas & Night Shirts 
“The NiGHTwear of a Nation!” 
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Kind To Dumb Waiters 


(Concluded from page 33) 


eye as Pauline Frederick do not expect that 
society will remain in ignorance of their 
private lives no matter how much they wish 
this, and Miss Frederick’s recent divorce 
action announced the sensational failure of 
a marriage that promised much. Such a 
marriage with a brilliant writer one of the 
most brilliant playwrights of the day, could 
not fail to make a deep impression upon 
so receptive a nature as hers. It is this last 
marriage, perhaps, that has brought that 
look of deep, wistful sweetness to her face. 

We chatter for an hour. She adores 
babies, she likes dancing and cards and she 
gets as much pleasure from her magnificent 
wardrobe as you imagine you would if you 
In fact, her powers of en- 
joyment, for a woman who has seen the 
world so thoroughly, are singularly unspoiled. 
She sings exquisitely. She appeared, before 
her motion picture days, in “It Happened in 
Nordland,” “Toddles,’ “When Knights 
were Bold.” “Samson,” “Innocent” and 
other successes. I am a little tired of the 
parade of “mother and daughter” senti- 
ment, but there is about the relation of 
Pauline Frederick and her mother a whole- 
some respect, a mutual regard, that reminds 
of Jack Lait’s famous line, “Gee, it must be 
wonderful to have a mother,” and the little 
cabaret girl’s breathless response, “Gee, it 
must be wonderful to be a mother.” 

Pauline Frederick looked absurdly small 
in the corner of the big divan where she lay 
relaxed after a hard day at the studio. 
With one firm, magnetic little hand, she 
scooped up the small black Pomeranian who, 
all fours in the air, was trying by every 
known dog medium to carry to her his 
undying adoration, and cuddled him be- 
neath her chin. 

“T don’t like little dogs, do you?” she in- 
quired lazily. “Fact is, I don’t like women 
who like little dogs. But this darn thing 
appeals to my sense of humor. Somebody’s 
kidded him into thinking he’s a mastiff. It 
may result in an ultimate demise, but mean- 
time it tickles me to see him attacking 
Airedales and German police dogs with im- 
partiality. Beside, he just naturally picked 
me for his own and I haven’t the heart to 
refuse him. I saw him at a dog show in 
New York one day and he hopped right 
down off his little old perch and followed 
me. When they tried to take him back, he 
howled like a wolf. My vanity was my 
undoing, I suppose, and anyway I like a 
dog that knows what he wants.” 

Perhaps you have been thinking, after 
seeing Pauline Frederick on the screen for 
five years—first with Famous Players and 
now with Goldwyn—that she should be a 
On the contrary, she is a vam- 
pire who isn’t. 


could have it. 


Romance 
S. King Russell 


I find my romance on the silversheet, 

It really is, by far, the safer way, 

My heroine is always pure and sweet 

Yet does not scold me, if I choose to stray. 

I never find her cross, this dainty miss, 

Nor see life’s sorrow mirrored in her face 

I thrill to every final screenic kiss 

When fancy holds me close in love’s embrace. 

I never worry when my love’s pursued 

By cruel villains through a trackless waste 

The hero comes in time to end the feud 

My lady fair, though chased, will turn out 
chaste, 

And yet for all her lace and lingerie 


I never worry over bills to pay, 
I find my romance on the screen, you see, 
It really is by far the better way. 








Jazzing Up the Fashions 
(Concluded from page 58) 


white organdie, trimmed demurely in ruffles. 
It was exactly the sort of thing for a gradu- 
ation frock, and the enterprising young man 
who keeps Miss Minter’s name before the 
public released the picture to the Sunday 
papers with a detailed description of how 
the gown might be made at home. As one 
feature of the aftermath, it may be interest- 
ing to learn that the makers of white or- 
gandie were puzzled for some time to learn 
the reason for the large orders for this ma- 
terial that were suddenly wired in from de- 
partment stores all over the country. Miss 
Minter’s press agent and a few of us who 
have to keep an ear to the ground for fashion 
rumors might have enlightened them. It was 
just another move in the game of jazzing up 
the fashions. 

Take the ostrich feather fan as another 
example of the influence of motion picture 
stars on the current fashions. Last year Elsie 
Ferguson was screened in a society drama in 
which she carried a huge fan of ostrich feath- 
ers. Women came, saw and took mental 
notes. Then things began to happen. The 
smart shops were besieged with people who 
had suddenly made up their minds that they 
weren’t properly clothed for a dance or the 
theater unless they carried around at least 
fifty dollars’ worth of curled ostrich. The 
manufacturers of ostrich plumage, who were 
placidly getting ready for the usual amount 
of business, were suddenly buried under an 
avalanche of orders and they, in turn, began 
frantically making S. O. S. signals to the 
“raw plumage” men. Of course, the supply 
of ostrich didn’t hold out, and then the re- 
sourceful ones turned to other fields of plun- 
der. The turkey tail fan that used to be 
grandmother’s cherished possession—and that 
was put away along with the case of wax 
flowers—was dragged from its place of con- 
cealment by mother and the girls and the 
feathers mounted on ivory sticks. For if 
Elsie carried a fan it was dollars to dough- 
nuts that mother and the girls wouldn’t be 
found going out socially without one. 

Aside from the practical value of the mo- 
tion picture in carrying the new fashions to 
people throughout the country, is another 
fact quite as important although not so obvi- 
ous. That is the value of the lesson taught 
by the appropriately-dressed motion picture 
actress. For it is lamentably true that a 
person may spend huge sums of money on 
clothes and yet be badly dressed. Beauty 
of line is a religion with the men and women 
who design clothes for the film stars and this 
lesson is being absorbed by millions of people 
in this country every time they attend a film 
play. 

Incidentally—draw your chairs a little 
closer, girls—I had a chance yesterday to 
see a little taffeta summer dress that is 
being made for one of the film stars. Of 
course, I don’t believe in repeating things 
that I hear, but if you should happen to 
have some nice old lace around the house 
just put it on your new gown. Just a 
flounce around the tunic, you know, and 
some around your short sleeves, and a ruffle 
about the neck. If you do, you may have 
a proud moment about next July when you 
find out that you have been jazzing up the 
fashions yourself. 
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looked up. 


He wondered what made her look | 






If you have ever had a daydream; if you have 
ever wondered about the beggar towhom you gave 
a dime—you have in you story-telling power. For 
you, the ability to write can be acquired just like 
the ability to add a column of figures, It is a ques- 
tion of training — nothing more. 

How to develop a story from a commonplace 
incident; how toselect the essential points; how to 
handle dialogue; how to sell the story and where— 
step by step Hoosier Institute takes you by per- 
sonal instruction. 


Send the Coupon for 
Free Booklet 


Sending the coupon puts you under no obligation 
but brings you the free booklet** How to Write.” 
This book contains important information for 
men and women who wish to make money with 
their pen. No one who has ever had a daydream 
should delay an instant. Send the coupon now. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Short Story Department 
FT.WAYNE, IND. 

































Dept. 1535 





The Face in the Dark That 
Brought $200 


He never saw the girl again. A white face pressed for a moment to the 
rainy window pane—no more he saw. No one else in the hurrying crowd 


But he carried home with him the memory of her frightened eves, 
Slowly an explanation took shape in his mind. His trained imagination 


worked on it. One rainy night he sat down and wrote the story out—and sold 
«« The Girl in the First Floor Flat’’ for $ 200. 


You, too, can learn to write 
short stories and photoplays 






















































ike that. 


Well-known writers who are familiar with 
Hoosier Institute training are enthusiastic in their 
praise. The late Jack London said:** I like your 
simple, direct, straight-from-the-shoulder method 
of presenting the matter. As somewhat of a vet- 
eran in the short-story game, I feel justified in 
giving myjudgmentthat your course in short-story 
writing 1s excellently comprehensive and prac- 
tical.”’ 

And this training may be yours during your 
idle hours. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Short Story Department 
Dept. 1535, FT. WAYNE, IND. 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligations to me, kindly send 
me your free book,** How to Write,” and full details 
of course and Special Offer. 


Name 





Address 














676 inter-Southern Bldg. 


Deafness 


<> Perfect hearing is now being re- 
A stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
’ causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
“x Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drumis,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no | 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or | 
defective in thenaturaleardrums, They are simple | 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 

SS, giving you full partict.lars and testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
~~ LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Copy this Sketch 
and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00o0r more per week were 
trained by my course ot per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list 
of successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 














REMEMBER 


That every advertisement in ' 
PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, || 
notonly by theadvertiser,butby |! 
the publisher. When you write | 
please mention PHOTOPLAY. || 











Cuticura 
Promotes 


? Hair Health 


Alldruggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 60, Tal 25. 
Sample each free of “‘Gutioura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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Lift off Corns | 
with Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit and ‘‘Freezone’’ 
costs only a few cents 


QOS 











You can lift off any hard corn, soft 
corn. or corn between the toes, and the 
hard skin calluses from bottom of feet. 

Apply a few drops of “Freezone” upon 
the corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift that 
bothersome corn or callus right off, root 
and all, without one bit of pain or sore- 
ness. Truly! No humbug! 


Tiny bottle of “‘Freezone”’ costs 
few cents at any drug store 


ABLAC 


Face Powner 





Hr 


LABLACHE IS KNOWN 


to millions of constant users and friends, to 





whom it clings with rapt appreciation — ever 
mindful of the good it s 
must do. Harmless 
and invisible its 
refined odor only 
indicates its use. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75« 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 












million boxes sold 
annually. Send 15. 
Jor a rmple v. 
BEN. LEVY CoO. i 
French Perfumers, Dept.57 XF 


Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 














Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 


/ 
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© Underwood E a . 
If we are any judge of pictures, this & Underwood Siamese exhibitors made money with 


Siamese movie queen is giving the 
gentleman a piece of her mind. 


* Huniman,™ the monkey god, with 
his warriors and retainers. 


Movies in Old Siam 


OULD it be possible that ancient 

Siam had its censorship trou- 

bles, too? Perhaps. Because Siam 

had movies centuries and centuries 
ago—and talking movies at that. 

It was this way. The “movie 

producer” carved small figures and 

things out of leather, and attached 

them to sticks. Then the “movie 

| director” manipulated these figures 

pushing them in a trough before a 

| light in such a way that they cast 


shadows on a curtain suspended be- 
tween them and the audience. As 
the shadows moved, or posed or 
emoted, the “director” recited five 
reel dramas telling the romances of 
the kings and queens represented. 

All this came to light the other 
day, when a forgotten gift given by 
the King of Siam to this country in 
1875 was found hidden away in 
dusty boxes in the National Museum. 
It contained several of these picture 
shows of antiquity. 





P. B. and C. K.—The hieroglyphics at 
the end of your letter almost drove me to 
coca-cola, or some other equally noxious 
‘drink, until I reached the happy conclusion 
ithat you didn’t intend I should know what 
\they represented. Righto, little ones? Con- 
istance Talmadge is as charming off the stage 
as on. Creighton Hale is with World Film, 
but Earle Foxe is now on the stage. Mollie 
King’s late pictures have been “Greater Than 
Love” and “Women Men Forget.” Sorry 
to disappoint you on the “Sandman” in 
Snow White. The casting director did not 
keep a record of this dignitary’s name. 











Leau, Miss.—The course of your purple 
ink took a straight, unwavering path and 
lhere is its reward—prompt on everything. 
|At this writing Norma Talmadge is taking a 
|well earned rest in Florida, but mail should 
|be sent to her at 318 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 
|The present showing of “Pollyanna” answers 
you on Mary Pickford. Both Doug and 
Charlie live in Los Angeles. Yes, they even 
speak when they meet each other—nothing 
upstage about either! 





IsABEL BuRNS—No, I’m not surprised to 
hear from you again. Nothing could sur- 
prise me after the adoption of national 
|prohibition. What was the actors’ strike 
labout? Well, in brief—and it’s very brief 
|because it’s rather out of our line—the 
|Equity Association wanted recognition of 
their demands from managers, and until 
these demands were recognized their mem- 
bers refused to perform, except at their own 
benefits. The Equity demands included pay 
for holiday work, footgear and hose supplied 
to the chorus (without charge) and better 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 121) 


pay for the chorus. But after a long, bitter 
fight an amiable agreement was reached. 





Mapce Evans Forever.—That sounds as 
good as three cheers. You ‘love the little 
lady, don’t you, young fourteen? She is 
now with Prizma, Ft. Lee, N. J. Tommy 
Evans is not her brother. Her parents are 
not professionals, though her father is her 
manager. Before her mother crossed the 
English Channel, she was a fairly famous 
model of a_ well-liked London sculptor. 
Joyce Fair played a lead with Essanay when 
she was twelve. That’s four years ago. 
Emory Johnson is married, not Montague 
Love—at least he has not told us of it if 


he is. Carlyle Blackwell’s last picture was 
an International—“The Restless Sex.” The 
Lee children always play together. Aleta 


Dore is Marguerite Clark’s adopted sister. 
She’s about seventeen or eighteen. Yes, we 
will forward your letters to players. No 
to your query about Marie Osborne. Mary 
McAlister is now on the stage. Neither she 
nor Madge Evans have brightened the old 
Answer Man’s life by dropping in on him. 
But we used to know Mary, in Chicago. 
We are stationed in Manhattan now, you 
know. Great place, N’Yawk! We are learn- 
ing to drop our R’s and everything. 





CLARA, INDIANAPOLIS.—Mae Marsh’s hus- 
band is not in pictures, so it is not likely his 
picture will appear in our magazine. He is 
Louis Lee Arms, a New York newspaper 
writer. Yes, I believe the two stars you 
mention would send you their pictures. 
Their addresses will be found elsewhere. 
Wanda Hawley is at the Lasky Studio, Hol- 
lywood, Cal., and Ralph Graves at the 
Griffith Studio, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 












Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


SmiLtEs, On10.—They comes in stacks of 
blue, pink, white, lavender, brown—but, 
yours; ah! delicate tone of jade. I vow, that 
paper gave me a thrill. Tom Forman is a 
“has-been” on marriage—divorced. He’s 
about twenty-five. He will get a letter from 
you if addressed to Lasky Studio, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 





LonEsoME, Fra—How lonesome? As 
lenesome as a walnut in a barrel? Oh, roll 
along! Wm. Hart has written “Pinto Ben 
and Other Stories”; Pearl White “Just Me”; 
Douglas Fairbanks, “Laugh and Live” and 
“Making The World Worth-While;” Olga 
Petrova, poems and popular songs; Doris 
Kenyon, book of verse. Any bookstore with 
a complete line carries these publications. 
If you wanted to try a New York one, you 
might write to Brentano, Fifth Ave. and 
27th Street. Eugene O’Brien is thirty-five. 
Maybe “Laugh and Live” would drive away 
that lonesomeness. 





Motty, Irt.—Have I any pull with the 
editor? Wal, I dunno. But—and this hope- 
fully—I’ll pass your suggestions on to him. 
The last I heard of Mary MacAlister she 
was playing at the Majestic Theatre in Los 
Angeles. Harold Lockwood’s son was a 
junior. Mollie suggests a fine Irish nature. 
Right or wrong? 





Doris, OrEGoN.—What a superb imagina- 
tion you have. Nurture it tenderly, child, 
and some day there may be hope for you 
as a vivid novelist. Oscar Wilde said “many 
a young man starts in life with a natural 
gift for exaggeration which, if nurtured in 
congenial and sympathetic surroundings, or 
by the imitations of the best models, might 
grow into something really great and won- 
derful.” Yes, Natalie Talmadge is in pic- 
tures, though confessedly not crazy about it. 
Here are some of Dustin Farnum’s old pic- 
tures: “The Scarlet Pimpernel;” “The Spy;” 
“Durand of the Bad Lands;” “Light of 
Western Stars;” “North of Fifty Three;” “A 
Son of Erin.” “A Man’s Fight” is a rather 
recent one of his. “The Corsican Brothers,” 
from Alexandre Dumas’ great story, is his 
very latest. 





L. G. H., Mitwaukee.—Carol Dempster 
played opposite Richard Barthelmess in 


“Scarlet Days.” A vague “perhaps” is our | 


answer to your Norma Talmadge query. 
No, she is not bobbed. “Hawthorne of the 
U. S. A.” is Wally Reid’s latest. Allan For- 
rest is thirty and divorced. Doug has not 
ventured into matrimony again. Billie 


Burke is thirty-four. “Held by the Enemy” | 


is Wanda Hawley’s latest. 





N. O. Girt, La—Monroe Salisbury is 
thirty-eight. Married. Cullen Landis is 
twenty-four, Ethel Clayton thirty and June 
Elvidge twenty-seven. The last named is 
divorced. Billie Rhodes cheerfully admits 
she was born in San Francisco, but just as 
cheerfully omits the year. Stumped. 





Lorna, New ZEALAND.—Awfully sorry to 
disappoint you, youngster, but we are no 
longer publishing letters inviting correspond- 
ence between our readers. Your sketches are 
nice. They remind me of those of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt to his children, when 
they were at an age capable of grasping only 
pictures. 





RutH B., Iowa.—Have a heart—the An- 
swer Man is not a fashion editor. The color 
and trimming of a cinema star’s gown is 
quite beyond me—ask me something easy— 
as, “Will snakes become extinct with prohi- 
bition a reality?” 
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SF 
CATALOG .. 


| Band and Orchestra In- 


struments sold on our famous It me you on values, prices, discounts 
“Play While you Pay” plan, Free % y andt 


4] in bands and orchestras from Jenkins’ 
band and orchestra books. First violin or = 
cornet books free. WRITE TODAY, simply “Fh, ms } 
send name, a post card will do, for 135 page y Bonds Accepted. Ask for Edi- 
fully illustrated catalog, easy payment plan 
and free instruction system, 


| JENKINS MUSIC CO, 
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girlish complexion 


ORE than half a million women 
keep their skin and hair beauti- 
fully youthful by a once-or-twice- 
a-week home treatment with 
The Star Electric Massage Vi- 
brator. Quick. Convenient. 
Eliminates “beauty parlor” wor- 
ties. Skin, scalp and hair re- 
spond surprisingly soon to this 

delightfully soothing method. 


Don’t have a pale, oldish, unattractive com- 
plexion. Or course, brittle unmanageable hair. 
Stir up your circulation! -Bring back the roses 
of girlhood. Look and feel your best—always. 
Electric massage is the secret!—for headaches, 
insomnia, neuralgia and fatigue. Martha 
Hedman, Evelyn Gosnell, Olive Tell, Gladys 
Leslie and many other stage and screen beauties 
use and endorse The “Star.” 


At all drug, department and electrical-goods 
stores. Price, $5 for complete outfit. (Canadian 
price, $7.50). If your dealer hasn’t the “Star,” 
send price, with his name and address, to us, 
We'll ship direct to you. Fitzgerald 
Mfg. Co. Dept.214, Torrington, 
Conn. Get a “Star” today! 
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FREE) 


WRITE FOR 


THE ROYAL CATALOG 


ii lesson certificate with each ine 5 to get a high-class article at a moderate price. The Royal 
Catalog is filled with information about hig 
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WALLACE REID 


Paramount Star 


GLORIA SWANSON | 
Cecil B. DeMille Artcraft Player 


Hermo“Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The hair willstay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. ‘Auids a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 





soft, i: ssy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing to che stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


$1 size three times the quantity of 50c size. SEND FOR 
JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, money order, or U. S. stamps, 
and we will send Hermo ‘‘HAIR-LUSTR,"’ and the Hermo 
Booklet, ‘‘Guide to Beauty,’’ prepaid, under plain cover, 
at once Use it five days and if not entirely satisfactory, 
return what is left, and we will REFUND YOUR MONEY 
IN FULI Once you use Hermo “‘HAIR-I.USTR"’ you 
will never be without it. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 15, CHICAGO 

















For a Few Cents a Day 
SEND your name and address and we willsend 

you our 1283-page book of diamond bargains. 
It is the result of nearly 100 years’ expcrience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 


jewelry to choose from—and pay for at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 


The diamond you select will be sent upon your 

simple request—without a penny down, Thenif 

you do not think it the greatest bargain you have 

ever seen, send it back at our expense. If you 
e to keep it, your credit is good 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly In- 
crease in value on all exchanges. You can also 
earn a6 per cent bonus. ik tells how. 


Write Today 


Send yourname and address today—NOW. You 
will be under no obligation, You will receive our 
128-page diamond book by the next mail, Send 











your name and address NOW ‘to Dept. 44C 


c}/M-LYON 6 CO f 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 











What Could Be Nicer? 


than a collection of your favorite and most 
beloved Movie Stars? These are not cheap imita- 
; tions but genuine honest to 
goodness photographs, size 
8x10. Make your selection 
from the following list : 
Theda Bara Mary Pickford 
Carlyle Blackwell Blanche oe ost 
Beverly Bayne arguer) 2 Snow 
; “ Anita Stewart 
Franc isX. Bushman Norma Talmadge 
Alice Joyce Pearl White 
Jack Kerrigan Ben F. Wilson 
Mary Miles Minter Earle Williams 
Mabel Normand Crane Wilbur 
Olga Petrova Clara K. Young 
or any of the other popular stars 


50c Each — 12 for $5.00 


Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory. Mail 
at once with name and address plainly written to 


S. BRAM, Dept.72, 209 W. 48th St., New York City 





| thank you!’ 


| he might hear no further. 











Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


Cc. B. W., Canapa—So you would just 
love to be an actress! 
with your books. Then perhaps five years 
from now think about it again. Clara Kim- 
ball Young is married, and is twenty-nine. 
Just keep at your books awhile, and then 
write her some years hence telling her all 
about your ambitions and who knows what 
may happen? My advice is forget it. 


Peccy Hay, CoLo.—Your green dipped let- 
ter, with its sprinkling of French, recalled the 


Piffle, child, continue | 





time when I was struggling toward the end | 


of being able to read French opera before 
hearing it. I loved then to appear like a 
linguist in my correspondence until some real 
friend begged me to lay off. I did. Harri- 
son Ford and Wallie Reid may be addressed 
Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. Anita Stewart, 
Tally Theatre Bldg., Los Angeles. 


L., Decatur, Itt.—‘Giving Becky a 
Chance” is the picture, starring Vivian Mar- 
tin, which you mention. James L. Crane 
was Miss Burke’s husband in “The Mislead- 
ing Wife” and Frank Mills played Colonel 
Preedy. The valet in “Something to Do” 
was Charles Gerard; so you see your hunch 
was off. “In Search of a Sinner” 
latest picture of Constance Talmadge. 
married. 


was the | 
Not 





| 
| 


Doris, Matne.—Your first attempt struck | 


twelve. I hope all your first attempts will 
be equally successful. Wallie Reid was born 
in St. Louis. “Hawthorne of the U. S. A.;” 
“The Lottery Man;” “The Valley of the 
Giants;” “Too Many Millions” and “Roar- 
ing Road” are some of his commendable 
productions. William Farnum is forty-four 
and his wife’s name is Olive White. Anita 
Stewart was born in Brooklyn twenty-four 
years ago. From the earth skyward she 
reaches five feet five inches. 


M. S. W., East Orance.—While Wallie 
Reid has blazed a trail across the screen, he 
didn’t blaze a trail in the U.S. service. He 
was ready and willing, of course, but then 
there was wife and young son to look after 
until the bugle hailed him. But the bugle 
blew its final call before it came around to 
Wallie. Yes, I am sure a quarter sent to 
Norma Talmadge at 318 East 48th St., N. 
Y. C., will bring you her photo. Where are 
you going to hang it? 


(Continued on page 136) 


The Fable of the Good 
Scenario Writer 


(Continued from page 86) 


me to rule Nations, yes even the League 
of Nations itself. What though you offer 
me the half of a Director’s stipend, or the 
fifth of a Star’s? Still must I cry ‘No 
For, verily, I say unto you I 
am a Good Scenario Writer, and as such 
I have too much sense to continue writing 
scenarios !” 

And he vanished as suddenly as a picture 
when the reel endeth. 

And that night the Producer’s lamenta- 
tions filled the air, and his prayers reached 
the Seat of All Justice. 

But the Lord, which is a just Lord, mere- 
ly pulled a thick cloud over his head that 
For, verily, is 
it mete to succor those who know not what 
they want, nor how to obtain it if they 
knew, nor yet to hold when once it has 
been thrust upon them? 





ab | ee |) 
| Craining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Tit | | | | | | | ee | ee | ie rT? 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
ur spare time profitable. 
Ton your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
E Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
| for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. - 
There is no other institution or agency’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
fj faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
]_ they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
book! : free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
6ubscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
fmanuscript criticism service. 


_ 150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. ” 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 ” 
ap a a | | | 





19 DAYS RANTEE 


FREE TRIAL 


Big Saving or rent 
oneof my rebuilt-like-new Stand- 
ard Visible Underw Type- 
writers, fully guaranteed. Equip- 
with back spacer, two-color 
ribbon, tabulator, automatic ribbon 
reverse, etc. ks, writes and wears 
like new. Try one for 10 days FREE. 
Pay only when fully satisfied. Easy 
terms, big discount for cash, or earn 
one FREE through my agency plan. 
No canvassing. 200,000 satis- : 
Ticace, "Act quick and save. Sah 
- Ags for offer 





CTORY-TO-RIDER 
OE = YS Buy direct and save $10 to $200n a 
x bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and _ sizes. 
Greatly improved; prices reduced. WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on approval and 
80 days trial, actual riding test. 
*% EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
* smal! advance over our Special Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 
& TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
suppliesat half usual prices. 
Do not | abicycle, tires, or sun- 
dries until you get our big free 
Ranger catalog, low prices and 
liberal terms. A postal brings every 


thing. 
MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.W-40, Chicago 


SANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door; standard 
authors, fine editions, new book, all at 
biggest savings. Be sure to send post- 

ecard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used by 
some of America’s leading univer- 
sities; 300,000 book lovers buy from it. 

Free if you write now. 

THE BOOK 


DAVID B. CLARKSON sBroxer 


562 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 
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Studio 
Directory 





For the convenience of our 
readers who may desire the 


addresses of film companies we . 


give the principal active ones 
below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; 
in some cases both are at one 
address. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. 


6227 Broadway, 
(s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York 
City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 

BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 W. 45th 


St.. New York 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 


City (s); 423 Classon Ave., 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


5300 Melrose 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blyd, and Gower 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 485 Fifth Ave., 


New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York 
City. (8). 

FOX FILM CORP., 10th Ave. and 56th St., New 
York City: 1401 Western Ave., Los An- 
geles (s): Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

THH FROHMAN AMUSEMENT CORP., 310 


Times Building, New York City. 


GARSON STUDIOS, 
Los Angeles, Cal 


INC., 1845 Alessandro St., 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Avenue, 
York City; Culver City, Cal. 


New 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 


LASKY FEATURE PLAY Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (8); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 


EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING CORP., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W. 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., Glendale, Cal. 
(s); ROLIN FILM CoO., 605 California Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. (3s). 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG, 
Parkway, Chicago, Il. (8). 


CO., 1339 Diversey 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park 
Blvd.. (s): 3800 Road, Los 
Angeles, 


Chicago Mission 


Cal, 


SELZNICK PICTURES CORPORATION, S807 East 
175th St.. New York, West Ft. Lee, N. J. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New_York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville, 
N. J. (8). 


KING W. VIDOR PRODUCTIONS, 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


6642 Santa 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, B. 15th 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Holly- 
wood, Cal, (s). 
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HAPPIER DAYS and 
BIGGER PAY for 


STENOGRAPHERS 
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WHICH IS YOU? 


ABOVE: A “NEW WAY” typist 
happy at work — receives $25.00 to 
$40.00 weekly. 


AT LEFT: The old way “troubled 
typist’ whose errors and lack of speed 
-permit only a $10.00 salary.” 
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WONDERFUL new method of acquiring speed and accuracy on the typewriter has been 
discovered. Almost overnight it has revolutionized the entire Typewriting situation. The 
NEW WAY has blazed a wide trail to success for every ambitious stenographer—to the $25, 

$35, $40 per week positions — the Private Secretaryships, the Department Managership -- then the 

Higher Executive positions at salaries that pass the hundreds and run into thousands per annum. 


LEARN BY MAIL — 80 to 100 Words Per 
10 EASY LESSONS Minute or Money Refunded 


Don’t be inefficient. Don’t be satisfied to write 35 to 40 words per minute—making frequent 
errors. Don’t struggle along on a salary of $10.00 to $15.00 per week—never finding it possible to 
lay aside that $5.00 or $10.00 per week you had hoped to deposit. Become an Expert! Write 80 to 
100 words per minute. Earn $25.00 to $40.00 per week—easily meeting rapidly rising living 
expenses — depositing regularly $10.00, $20.00 or more per month — sure of the next promotion and 
salary increase when it becomes necessary to move an employee up from the Stenographic Depart- 
ment in your office. Already thousands of typewriter users—so called “‘touch operators” who 
never exceeded 40 to 50 words per minute are writing 80 to 100 words with infinitely greater 
accuracy and their salaries have been increased $300, $500, $1,000 and more per year. 


VALUABLE “NEW WAY” BOOK FREE! 


_We cannot describe here the principle of this New Method, based on Special Finger Exercises 
which bring results in days that old way methods will never bring. But we have prepared a big 


82-page book telling all about the course which 
is free to those interested. Thisbook isbrimful (™ = @= Gee Ge Gee Ge Oe es 
t THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. 
No instruction book ever written told so plainly 7575 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
Please send your FREE Typewriting Book. 






























































the real “How and Why” of EXPERT TYPE- 
WRITING. Money Back Guarantee to every 
student. Mail coupon at once. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
7575 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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ReduceYourFlesh | £2FRECKLES 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


a 4 

Dr. Walter’s oe Ne Now Is the Time to Get 

Famous Medicated iat! y; Rid of These Ugly Spots 
A 


\ . 
© | There’s no | the slightest need of feeli 
>. ReducingRubber Garments 1? , / % ashamed of your tenckiea ri SOTHINE. Geabie 
\ For Men and Women | ee ae 
= o 
= os 


1 strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 
“ f 
Ai Cover the entire body O i Wi i N IK : 
wal 


7 any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians, double strength — from your Geugaiet.and apply a little of it 
. night and morning and you shou soon see that even the 
Send for illustrated booklet. worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter 


ones, have vanished entirely, It is seldom that more than 
Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


one ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and guin a 
beautiful clear complexion. 

Bust Reducer, $6.00 353-5th Av., N.Y.(S'inss Side-.) 

Chin Reducer, $2.50 (Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 


Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 


as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
| if it fails to remove freckles. 
Req US Petent Ojfice . 
HEALTH TINT ROUGE -WATERPROOF 
Not inyurtous to the skin 
| Transforms a plain complexion into 
@ beautifal one. Easy to apply. 
Ask your dealer or send direct. Tube, 75<¢ | 
VACHON COMPANY 3035 Powelton Ave. Philada. Dept. C 

















































DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
answer this ad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop yout 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in cympe or 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
Dlate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 




















A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful 
woman and a distinguished man. Little 
indeed did the gay and gallant crowd know 
that around these heads there flew stories 
of terror—of murder — and treason — that 
on their entrance half a dozen detectives 
sprang up from different parts of the place. 


Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far into 
the night. With their fate was wound the 
tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of 
mystery that you will sit up nights trying to 
fathom. It is just one of the stories fash- 


ioned by that master of mystery 


A EE 
GZ 






The American Sherlock Holmes h 


B KZN 
QheAmerican Conan Doyle ™ 23, 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science—science that stands 
for this age — and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction, Even to 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. For nearly ten 
years Americahas beenwatching this Craig 
Kennedy—marveling at the strange, new, 
startling things that detective hero would 
unfold. Such plots—such suspense—with 
real, vivid people moving through the 
maclistrom of life! Frenchmen have mas- 


tered the art of terror stories. English 
writers have thrilled whole nations by 
their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity 


has fashioned wild tales of mystery. But 
all these seem old-fashioned—out-of-date 
— beside the infinite variety — the weird 
excitement of Arthur B, Reeve's tales. 


FREE 10 Vetimes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan 
Poe's masterpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 
to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe — 
far off there in Paris—fo" nd the solution. 
The story is in these yvoiumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 
and the Poe FREE for a short time only. 


Two Shelves of Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 


SSSSSSSSSSSESSESSEEESESETESETSHSEESESEEE SESE ES SSSSe 
Sign and mail the coupon now— Send no money 


% maid ir Coup 


Harper & Brothers, 18 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur BR. Reeve —in 12 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Ed re Allan Poe 
—in 10 volumes, If the books are not satisfactory I will return both 
seta within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you 
within 6 days and $2 a month for 14 months. 





ADDRESS oosccccvcees 


OCCUPATION covececccccccccccccesanpccee sccccccccce eereccsce 
Send for Special Canadian Offer: 
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Questions and Answers 
Continued from page 134 


R. K. U., La.—Pat Moore is the little fel- 
low you mention who played in “The Squaw 
Man.” He is not related either to the Moore 
brothers or to Colleen Moore. Albert Ray 
and Charles Ray are cousins. Bert Lytell is 
not related to Viola Dana. Joseph Schenck 





is Norma Talmadge’s husband. Constance 
not married. 
JapaAN.—Sessue Hayakawa was born in 


Tokio, 1889. Attended college in Japan and 
had six years’ stage experience in the land of 
his nativity. After coming to the U. S. he 
attended the University of Chicago. Height 
5, 744; weight 157. Rides, swims, fences, 
wrestles, paints and writes. Mary Pickford 
is divorced. Marshall Neilan played op- 
posite her in “A Girl of Yesterday” and Cas- 
son Ferguson in “How Could You Jean.” 
I have no record of the comedy you men- 
tion. Niles Welch’s latest pictures are with 
Bessie Barriscale in “The Luck of Geral- 
dine Laird” and in a Vitagraph special by 
James Oliver Curwood—‘The Courage of 
Marge O’Doone,” with Pauline Starke, our 
little brunette free-lancette. Edward Earle 
is 5, 1114; weighs 160 pounds; fair com- 
plexion; blue eyes and light brown hair. 


MaArGUERITE K., British CoLtums1a.—I 
wonder if you are going to say “no thank 
you” to proffers of candy, sadly but firmly, 
again this year? Is the offer still good of 
sending the Answer Man what you don’t 
eat? Enid Markey is at present on the stage. 
Elmo Lincoln at Universal Studio, Universal 
City, Cal. Vivian Reed is the girl in “The 
Guilty Man” you refer to. Kathlyn Williams 
is at Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 


EvizABetH T., British CoLtumBiA.—Jack 
Holt is at Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 
Oh, I’m sure he would send a little British 
Columbine his photograph. Yes, that’s his 
honest-to-goodness name. 





Master Len, Ata.—What a _ pessimistic 
cherub you are! Marie Osborne, Priscilla 
Dean and Norma Talmadge are not dead— 
in truth, they are all very much alive. Pris- 
cilla Dean lives on the Coast, which in the 
cinema world signifies California; and ’tis 
said she is married, at least engaged, to 
Wheeler Oakman. 


MarIANCE, MANHATTAN. — Heigho, once 
again! Dick Barthelmess is twenty-five and 
Eugene O’Brien thirty-six. Yes, twenty-five 
cents in thrift or postage stamps will bring 
you their pictures. True, our covers are 
always of beautiful women. We don’t care 
for beautiful men 


May Evans, Cusa.—Shades 
No, Mary Pickford is not thirty, 
than she has had three husbands. One. As 
Antonio Moreno spent the first fourteen 
years of his life in Spain, I should say you 
would be safe in writing him in Spanish and 
having him understand it. V itagraph Studio, 
Hollywood, Cal., will reach him. 


of Truth! 
any more 





HELEN B., Utan.—Promises must be made 
in Heaven, or some equally distant place, be- 
cause that fudge you promised is apparently 
still enroute. Wesley Barry is the lad with 
the ocean of freckles—cute, you call him. 
Kenneth Harlan is a bachelor and receives 
a mail at the Lasky Studio, Hollywood, 

a 


_ PHILIP, CLEVELAND.—Marion Leonard is 
living, but living out of pictures. Your 





note carried a shade of anxiety, and I am 


Make YOURSELF 
_ Worth WaAtile 


Don’t stay in the class of *‘*no” 
goes ood’? men who never are able to 
o anything that counts; who 
are despised or pitied by suc cess- 
ful wide-awake people — as miser- 
able, sickly failures in the busi- 
ness of life. Younevercanamount 
to anything, while chronic ail- 
ments have a gripon you, making 
your life miserable, turning you 
into a sickly grouc h, and utterly 
unfitting you for successful work 
of any kind. Don’t fool yourself 
by sticking your head in the sand, 
like an ostrich and refusing to 
look the facts in the face; you 
won’ t “get better pretty soon”— 
you’ll get worse, and go sliding 
down into the scrapheap of use- 
less human wrecks, unless you 


Brace Up and Build Yourself Up 


There isn’t any doubt that youeas do it, 
te you just V WiLL to do it, and go about it 
e 


. You can get rid of the 
constipation, indigestion, dyspepsia, bil- 
fousness, headaches, or other chronic 
ailments at are 





deatreying all your 
chances of success in life; you can break 
away from any habits that are under- 
mining your constitution and holding you 
back; you can strengthen your vital 
organs, build up your muscular system 
sharpen your wits, and become well and 
strong and vigorous again — just as thou- 
sands of other sickly discouraged men 
already have succeeded in doing. Patent 
medicines and druggists’ dope didn't 
work a cure for them and won’t for you. 


a Sie and potions will only empt your 
STRONGFORT burse and put money in e pockets o 
The PerfectMan ‘if Promoters, Take the right road. 


Let Nature Help You Do It 
Ihave apent my lifetime a out Nature’ s ways of restor- 

ing lost health, strength, ener, kened, devitalized, 
unfortunate men. I have learne the secret of the wonderfully 
recuperative, rejuvenating power she exerts, when a few of her 
siasle laws are known, observed and followed. It isthe force 
on which every surgeon and medical man depends in the treat- 
ment of his most difficult cases. It never fails, when conditions 
enable it to be efficaciously applied. 


ST RONGFORTISM 


Strongfortism is the system of living life in Nature’s way —as 
it was meant to lived—and of getting the greatest enjoyment 
out of it. Itis the system which has restored vigorous health 
strength and cjeneray to thousands of my pupils, .man zor whomhad 
given up all hope of ever getting back the health th ey had lost. 


Send for My Free Book 

You will find ** ind servation of Health, Strength 
and Mental Energy” the most iotoregtine roy you ever read. 
It will tell you all a a | Stronfortism; how YOU can build your- 
self up, oy as my other pupils have done and are doin in all 
parts of the world, make a MAN of yourself, with red blood, 
pep and energy that will give tae ae chance to make a big 
success of whatever you under io patent medicines to 

uy; no complicated, expensive apparatus required; you can 
practice Strongfortism and get all the benefit of it in the privacy 
of your own home, if you like, without in ony way interfering 
wit your S Fae ‘occupation. Don’t put off sending for the 
book— wi lay and enclose three 2c stamps 
for - ‘king an Special and I will mail you a copy at once, 
together with : spect letter on the points in which you are 
particularly interested 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
1236 Strongfort Institute NEWARK, N. J. 














Reduce Your 
Double Chin 


in one month. The 
DAVIS CHIN SUP- 
PORTER, worn 
during sleep, 
strengthens sag- 
ging chin muscles, 
restoring them to normal. 
Light, durable, washable. 
Made of good quality cot- 
ton, price $2. Three sizes. 


Send 2c stamp for descriptive leaftet. 


CORA M. DAVIS 
507 5th Ave., Dept. W5, N. Y. City 


“Don’t Shout” 


“*Thear you. I can one 
now as well as any 
‘How’? With the. MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
nee not know I| had them in, 
self, only that I hear all right. 
“The ‘MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eyes. In- 

sp 5 mn — 
less and 


can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for Can aod t testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO..Dept.789,26 S.15th on.Fee. 





























glad to relieve it. 
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Dr. Cc. H. ry Co., 297 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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$965:75 ONE DAY 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 


amount of business in one day 
making and selling popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. Profits $269.00. 
Mullen of East Liberty bought two outfits recent- 
ly. Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R. Bert, Ala., 
wrote Jan. 23, 1920: “Only thing I ever bought 
equalled advertisement.”’ J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote 
Feb. 2, 1920: “‘Enclosed find money order to pay 
all my notes. Getting along fine. Crispette busi- 
ness all you claim and then some.”’ John W. Culp, 
So. Carolina writes: ““Everything is going lovely— 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. The 
business section of this town covers two blocks, 
Crispette wrappers lying every- 
where.” It’s a good old world after , 
all. Kellog $700 ahead end of 
second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, 4a 
250in one day, Perrin, 
380 in one day. Baker 
3,000 packages, 
one day. 










Start You in Business 
Little capital, no experience. Teach you secret formula. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The demand for crispettes is enormous. A delicious 
food confection made without sugar. Write me, Get 
facts about an honorable business which will make 
you independent. Youcan start right in your own 
town. Business will grow. You won't be scrambling and 
crowding fora job. You will have made your own place 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 


For full particulars send post card for book shown 
below. it’s Free. Do it now. . 


W. Z. LONG COMPANY 
1486 High St. Springfield, O- 
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Superb] 
Bicycle! 


Have fun and healthful ex- 
ercise with a Black Beauty, 
the finest bike in the worka: 
No need to wait and long, or 
save up a lot of money. Write 
Quick for our illustrated Cat- 
alog, pick your wheel from our 
40 styles and a Black Beauty 
will be shipped to you at once. 
We pay freight. o make the 


Black Beauty yours, pay a small 
deposit, then $1 a week (or $5 


a month). You get the Black 
Beauty at Factory Wholesale 
Price. Among the 


18 Exclusive Features 
of this sensational wheel are: 


$10 Firestone Blue Non-Skid 
Tires; New Departure Coaster 
Brake; Duckworth nickel roller 
chain; motorcyclesaddle, pedals 
and handlebars, ete. 


Repair Kit, Tool Case and Stand, FREE 


Although low in price, the Black 


Beauty far outclasses other wheels 
Racy, graceful lines, powerful steel 
frame, fascinating color combinations, 
dazzling nickel and enamel finish. Ab- 
solutely guaranteed for 5 years. Six 9 
months’ free accident insurance. Don’t 


delaya minute. Write for our catalog 
today. 
( t 
atai0g 


¥ 
SUNDRIES: $3,345 f2;tor7, Prices. 
in*colors 


for the 


country. Tires, bells, lamps, horns, 
pedals, etc. Send for Free Sundries 
Catalog. FREE CATALOG IN COLORS. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE Co. 


Established 24 years 
Dept. 355 Philadelphia 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c, and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 








Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


STENO. DeNvEeR.—I can see that Casson 
Ferguson has you vamped right off the 
earth. PHotopray has no intention of 
slighting him, dear little lady, but we have 
a lot of ground to cover. Cheer him up by 
sending a billet doux to the Lasky Studio, 
Culver City, Calif. Of course I liked your 
letter and say very heartily, “write again”. 


CHICKEN, Ar1IzoNA.—So you do not write 
on pale-blue stationary because you are a 
perfectly plain everyday sort. That may 
be, but your listed accomplishments put 
you in a class with a finished debutante. 
As a poetess I believe you are yet to set 
the world agog. Better send Bill Hart that 
blurb. 


GertruDE E., New Orteans—Your pink 
effusion carries a note of impatience, and so 
I am a little sheepish to realize that in this 
case your impatience is well merited. I even 
passed the three month span this time. But 
watch me the next time you write! 

Anita Stewart has her own company at 
2 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. Marguerite 
Clark has seen thirty-two summers, is mar- 
ried to H. P. Williams of New Orleans, and 
last starred in “Luck in Pawn’. William 
Russell is divorced from Charlotte Burton 
and his latest picture is “Eastward Ho”. 
The lady in this domestic drama has not 
appeared recently on the screen. Lastly, 
the right name of Mary Miles Minter is 
Juliet Shelby, and she was born in Shreve- 
port, La., seventeen years ago. 


Betty Brown Eves, Wisconstn—Beware, 
child, I see the curse of skepticism hover- 
ing over you. You say you “suppose” all 
my answers are true; well, I know darn 
well they are. And now here are some 
pearls of truth for you. Gloria Swanson 
has twice been a blushing bride—the last 
time to Herbert K. Sanborn, president 
Equity Pictures Corp. Brown is her hair 
and blue her eyes.. Vivian Martin is mar- 
ried to Thomas Jefferson, and Doug Fair- 
banks is divorced. Constance Talmadge is 
in New York at present. Yes, the stars do 
flit from coast to coast, but everyone likes 
to share their radiance. Wouldn’t Wisconsin 
whoop with joy if a few stars descended 
upon her? 


Jack D., Detrorr—My word, man, how 
you hate yourself! Have you visited the 
hatter recently? Well, when you do, the 
largest size. is going to pinch. If you're 
such a-good-looker, it’s a shame that you 
don’t become an answer man. Then the 
scented missives on aesthetic pink, blue 
and lavender would swoop down on you 
in such an avalanche that you would be 
paging your good looks in a month. 





Lapy Battrmore.—With only two pas- 
sionate desires in life—one to be an in- 
terviewer and the other to see some of 
the film stars in flesh—there’s not much 
danger of your going astray. But I sus- 
pect you of another passionate desire, and 
that is to bounce Dan Cupid and take his 
job in mating motion picture stars. It 
can’t be done, Lady Baltimore, ’cause love 
is blind even among the stars. Meanwhile, 
see that you corral an Adonis yourself 
for charity begins at home. WN’est pas? 


Mrs. G. W. M., MippLtetown.—I am so 
glad you came out on top in the argument 
—Gale Henry has been a woman since she 
first saw the light of day in Bear Valley, 
Calif., twenty-six years ago. There’s no 
dodging the issue—comedienne does spell 








the female of the species. 
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Solid Gold ring, 


one exquisite 
Diamond. 


7 Diamond 
cluster, Plati- 
num set. 
$75.00. 
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=. R4—Solid R5ZWhite-gold 


white gold gold laval- carved mount- 
mounting, one liere; one fine ing, set with 
fine Diamond. Diamond and blue white Dia- 
$50.00 one pearl. mond. $50.00. 
$25.00. 
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RF—Gentlemen’s 
Tooth ring, solid 
Desig *, gold; one perfectly 
gold, set with 3 cut blue white 3 
flashing Diamonds. Diamond. $65.00._/E 
e $60.00. 
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Every article here shown is a 
special value. Every diamond gen- 
uine, blue-white perfect-cut. Your 
choice will be sent ON APPROVAL—NO 
RISK, NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. Pay 
only one-fifth if satisfied after examination 
— balance in ten payments. 10% discount 
for cash. SWEET’S policy: You must be 
satisfied or nosale. The World’s Greatest 
Diamond Merchants guarantee this. 
PROFIT SHARING PLAN: 17%% yearly 
increase in exchange value allowed on 
every diamond purchased from us, 


Beautiful De Luxe 
128 page Catalogue FREE 


Amazing collection of precious gems, 
jewelry, silverware, watches and gifts of 
every description. Every article a rare 
bargain. The lowest prices, the highest 
quality. Ten Months to pay on every- 


41 thing. Write today for your FREE Copy. 
Address Dept. 42 K. 
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“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
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“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. Taking up that 
I. C.S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on 
studying and I’ve been climbing ever 
since.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How much 
longer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than 
to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to proveit. Without 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 


—— oe oe meee FEAR A ee me ee me 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6516, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric hting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMEND 


Gas tne Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Garveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 


INE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 
JRArEN MANAGER 


Ship Drafteman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
COentractor and Ballder Teacher 

Architectaral Drafteman Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder Mathematics 


Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Rallway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker 


AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 

















Textile Overseer or Supt, Auto Repairing Spanish 
OHNEMIST AGRIOULTURE French 
Navigation Poultry Raising §(_JItalian 

Name. 

Present 7-26-16 

Occupation 

Street 

and No 

City. State. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Concluded ) 


Ciara, Deapwoop, S. D.—You 1emind me 
of the young bride who told her husband, 
when he asked her what she wanted for her 
birthday, that she’d love him just as much 
if he didn’t give her a thing. And then she 
left him because he took her word for it. 
Call me Old Rip; call me Whiskers; call me 
anything, but don’t insinuate that I’m an 
Answer Lady instead of an Answer Man. 
I won’t answer your questions next: time if 
you do. Ralph Connors’ books are being 
filmed, in the original locations. I don’t 
think Olive Thomas’ late picture material 
has been up to her talents. She’s an Irish 
beauty, a little past twenty, and married to 
Jack Pickford. She has an apartment in 
New York and works at the Selznick West 
Fort Lee studios. 





J. S., New Yorx.—That’s from Schopen- 
hauer, I believe: “We (the human race) are 
like lambs in a field, disporting themselves 
under the eye of the butcher, who chooses 
out first one and then another for his prey.” 
I don’t know much about this pessimistic 
philosopher; I prefer not to think—and to 
be rather happy. Dorothy Dalton started 
with Thomas H. Ince; she played relatively 
unimportant parts, sometimes with Bill Hart, 
until her ability was noted and she was 
starred. “The Flame of the Yukon” was her 
first great success. Her present contract is 
not with Ince but with Famous Players- 
Lasky. She is playing “Aphrodite” on the 
stage. Probably will do it on the screen, too, 
later on. 





Toton, Frint, Micuican.—It is indeed 
tragic that, having complied with my dearest 
hopes by not writing on colored or scented 
stationery and not asking a single question 
about Dick Barthelmess, your query hap- 
pens to be one I have already answered 
elsewhere. Won’t you, please, write again, 
Toton? 








Jr, Wriuston, N. D.—Your eulogistic 
letter may swell my already large pile of 
correspondence—but not my head-size. At 
the present price of hats— Bill Hart is 
lately seen in “Sand” in which he shares 
leading honors with his horse Pinto and the 
beauteous Mary Thurman, and “The Toll 
Gate’-—the name of which latter picture may 
be changed for release. Kathleen Clifford 
with Doug in “When the Clouds Roll By.” 
Since Margery Daw left the Fairbanks com- 
pany to star for Marshall Neilan, Doug has 
had a different leading lady for each picture. 
Charles Ray will be making his new pic- 
tures for First National, though there are 
several more releases to be filled on his Ince- 





Paramount contract. You bet I’m for 
Charles. 
G. Hansen, Wis.—Your reference to 


started me _ whistling 
“Gee, but It’s Great to Meet a Friend from 
Your Home Town.” Menominee, then, is 
responsible for both you and Kathleen. Here 
are some of her pictures: “For Husbands 
Only,” “He Comes up Smiling,” “A Modern 
Musketeer,” “The Beloved Cheater.” Ad- 
dress Louis Gasnier Studio, Glendale, Cal. 
The other addresses are: Anna Q. Nilsson, 
Lasky, Hollywood; Owen Moore, Selznick, 
729 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C.; Helen 
Holmes, S. L. K. Serial Corp., 112 West 42d 
Street, N. Y. C.; Ruth Clifford, Universal, 
Universal City, Cal.; Mrs. Sidney Drew, 
Pathe, 25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. I 
think all screen stars make a noble effort to 
answer their correspondence but at times it 
gets a bit beyond them and their staff of 
stenographers. You ask for Chicago film 
companies. There are Essanay and Emerald 
Film companies. 


HENRIETTA STALLS, Ky.—No, Pearl White 
is not married. Address this star, Fox Stu- 
dio, 126 West 46th Street, N. Y. C. You are 
going to get a thrill when you see Pearl on 
PHoToPLAy’s cover. She’s a glorious vision 
of light and color. 





InpIAN Mute, Micu.—Tut,: child, what 
rash statements you make. I shuddered 
when I read your preference of men. I don’t 
think I'll tell you what I look like because 
I can easily see I would not interest you—I’m 
not handsome enough, for one thing. Your 
hope is realized—Kenneth Harlan is in Cali- 
fornia with the Universal. 





Everysopy, New ZEALAND.—What you 
ask us about Charlie Chaplin is answered 
in our vein of thought in the April PHoro- 
pLay. “One Hundred Million” was Sid Chap- 
lin’s first picture under his new contract. 
Billie Burke is at present playing in “Cae- 
sar’s Wife” in New York. This is a stage 
production. Theodore Roberts is a character 
actor—and one of the finest, too. Your 
query about a New Zealand setting is a 
poser, and a bit out of my line. I’m sorry. 





K. A. R., Cat—Of course I'll answer 
your questions and very gladly. Jack Pick- 
ford is a brother of the lovely Mary, but 
so well has he done on his own that he does 
not bask in the light of her reflected glory 
as “Mary Pickford’s brother,’ but rather 
stands squarely on both his own feet. Write 
and tell him of your admiration and see if a 
picture is not forthcoming. If the book you 
mention has attributes akin to the screen— 
action, love, humor, humanness, or spectacu- 
lar quality—it possibly would make a good 
picture. 





Manon, Tenn.—Andrew Robson played 
Robert Marsh in “The Gray Horizon.” And 
now for the cast of “The Man Beneath”: 
Dr. Chindi Ashutor, Sessue Hayakawa; Kati 
Erskine, Helen Jerome Eddy; Mary Erskine, 
Pauline Curley; James Bassett, Jack Gilbert ; 
Countess Petite Florence, Fontaine LaRue; 
Francois, Wedgewood Nowell. The black- 
ness of your ink rather fascinates me. As 
ink goes these days, it must be a pretty good 
product. Watch out for the evidence you 
leave on your blotter! 





BionpieE, Mass.—For the present, sun- 
daughter, I must remain an enigma, dark and 
insoluble as that ancient worthy, the Sphinx. 
But what’s a little mystery among friends? 
Let’s rip. Your collection is great—a collec- 
tion that individually, or collectively, will 
go down through history. Yes, Ralph Graves 
is the youngest leading man in captivity. In 
Richard Barthelmess’ latest picture, “Scar- 
let Days,” there were two important feminine 
roles played by Carol Dempster and Clarine 
Seymour. Nazimova confesses the place of 
her birth, but not the year. She is Russian. 
But what does it matter? “Why Change 
Your Wife?” is Bebe Daniels’ latest picture. 
Address Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal. Dor- 
othy Gish’s latest is “Turning the Tables,” 
with Raymond Cannon supporting her. Sea- 
weed is my favorite necktie—a bit outre, but 
a neat comeback on highbinder haberdashers. 





Briure, Kansas.—I’m glad you confessed 
to me you were a girl. Though the Answer 
Man loves all mankind, naturally he gets a 
bit of a thrill when the writer suggests frills 
and sweet—or Coty’s—jasmine. Harrison 
Ford registers at the Lasky Studio, Holly- 
wood, Cal. Alice Brady is at Realart. Per- 
haps you would better send them each a 
quarter for their photos. Remember me to 
Governor Allen, Billie. He’s a great Amer- 
ican. 


Every adverti¢-ment in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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All Musical 


Instruments 
With Complete Outfits 


Free 
Trial 


A New Plan. Wurlitzer will send you any mus- 
ical instrument you wish for, of the finest 
quality, with a complete outfit of everything 
you need, for a full week’s trial in your own 
~ ‘A Bose * | p home. No obligation to buy. If you decide to 
Wurlitzer } P keep it pay in small monthly sums. Wurlitzer 
Oat a ante makes complete outfits cost little more than in- 
- wold strument alone. You get factory price on 

everything. 


Outfits include handsome carrying case, vel- 
vet and plush lined; self instructor, in- 
struction aids; all attachments and extra 
parts, books of musical selections, etc. 


Wurlitzer plan gives you everything you 
need at once, on free trial and on easy pay- 
ments, and at a tremendous saving, Wur- 
litzer is the largest musical firm in the world 
today. Wurlitzer musical instruments are 
standard of the world. Buy the Wurlitzer 
way. Send for the instrument you wish on 
trial and judge for yourself. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your instru- 
ment. Have it now and enjoy it while you 
make the easy monthly payments. These 
Complete Outfits are ready. Send for yours 
on free trial. 








Wurlitzer 
Cornet 
Outfit 

















Wurlitzer 
y —_ ne 
Outfit 





Wurlitzer Flat 
Back Mandolin 
Outfit 














Wurlitzer. Violin Clarionet § Mandolin Banjo-Guitar 
Tenor Banjo rnet Piccolo Tenor-Banjo Ukelele 
Outfit Saxophone Flute Banjo- Hawaiian- 
bone Bugle Mandolin Guitar 
Mellophone Fife Banjo-Ukelele Viola 
TrapDrum Guitar Banjo Cello 


Beautiful New Catalog Free 


Write For It Today 


Full details of all instruments and outfits and details 
of free trial and easy payment offer. Illustrated in 
color. More pictures and more information about 
musical instruments than in any other book published. 
A veritable musical encyclopedia. Free, no obliga- 
tion. Send for catalog today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1535 


117 E. 4th Street 329 S. Wabash Avenue 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


a Bd 


Wurlitzer 
Banjo 
Ukelele 
Outfit 





| The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1535 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0.—329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and 






Trap _, 
Outfit 


| «Reg. US. Te Pat. Off 
200 YEARS.OF : T, MAKING 2 


ROF_Y MUSICAL INS SEB 


full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and de- 
tails of the free trial and easy payment offer. 
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(Musical instrument in which I am especially interested) 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Te your sated is not ot doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modification. It has 
raised thousands of the brightest and 
healthiest babies in the world. 
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Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
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Mellin’s Foud Company, 
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